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Thk (k'cp inlorcst wliieh your Uoyal Ifiiilinoss lias 
takou in tlie Ni^cr Expoditioii, is not the only reason 
whieli prompted the Writer to aspire to the honour 
of your distin^uislied patronaire. The I louse of 
Saxony is iire-eminentiy iilenlitied with the j;reat 
Reformer; and,the juoteelion whieli it yielded to 
Luther a'j:ainst the power of Rome, w'.ll, throu;Ai ail 
aires, redound to its honour. The foice of these eon- 
.siderations is .still I’uither augmented hy the alliam e 
of your Royal lliylmess with tlie JJritish throne; lor, 
from the eommencement of the London Missionary 
Soeiety, the Kings of England have been the uniform 
patrons of its literature. The riarrative of its Jurst 
great Missionary \'oyage, jierformed in the years 
179G, 17!)7, and 1798, was dedieated to George 111., 
by whose order the A'oyages ol' Diseovery were tii-st 
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undertaken whicli brought into view the numerous 
Islands of the Pacific Ocean. The Voyages and Tra¬ 
vels round tlie World, made by a Deputation from the 
same Society, between the years 1H21 and 1829, were 
inscribed to William IV. 1'hc same sovereign jxlso 
graciously accepted the dedication of the Missionary 
Enterprises in the South Seas, by iny late lamented 
brother, the Rev. John Williams. On the.se grounds 
I solicited the permission which your Royal High¬ 
ness has so (toiule.sci'ndingly granted, of dedicating 
this volume to the. Illustrious Consort of the British 
Queen. 

Your Royal Jlighne.ss is well aware that all 
methods of efleeting the civilization of Africa, apart 
from the (lospel of Christ, have hitherto proved 
abortive; but it is presumed that the present Nar¬ 
rative will demonstrate, that, in every instance where 
the C«os])el has been introduced, it has effected a 
complete revolution in the character and habits of 
its ])eo]>le. Philosoj>hy must eventually confess her 
impotence; the pride of Science be humbled; and 
the fact be universally acknowledged, that the Gospel 
of ('hrist is the only instrument which can civilize 
and save all kindreds and nations of the earth. This 
has been verified by the labours of Missionaries in 
South Africa, and vtp have only to publish it through 
the length and breadth of that great continent, in 
order to elevate and cheer its degraded and sorrowing 
inhabitants, and introduce them to the fellowship 
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of civilized nations. To those -who sincerely desire 
to j>rove benefactors to that afflicted land, nothing 
remains but to apply the means already at our 
dis[>osal. In this high cntcrpi’ise of religion and 
humanity all may share, and it is surely worthy the 
combined eftbils of all classes of all countries. Nor 
is there, I humbly conceive, any other undertaking 
among men so deserving the patronage of Princes 
and the smile of Kings. In this great work, Mer- 
ehaiiLs, Politicians, Pliilosoj)liers, Philanthropists, and 
Statesmen,—all may tiud an aj)proi)riate place and 
l)erfc>rm a laudable service. 

To this stu])cnd()us enter])rise your Royal Tliglmess 
enjoys the means of rendering signal benefit. A 
lively interest on the part of your Royal Highness, 
in the different Christian Missions whidi have been, 
or which may yet he, established in Afritta, would 
be attended with eonse<|ncnees of incalculable value. 
Of the influenee which may he exerted on a whole 
nation by a single J’rince, enlightened by Philosojdiy 
and animated by Piety, Don Henry, Duke of Vi.seo, 
the fifth son of John 1., as your Royal Highness 
will remember, has left an illustrious exam])le. Thi.s 
distinguished personage was the first royal European 
friend to Africa. He to whom thc^ School of Modern 
Navigation owes its oi’igin, and to whom Portugal 
is indebted for all the glory of her discoveries, was 
impelled, in all his prcjjects, through a long life, by 
the spirit of Missions. Ilis achievements in relation 
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to Africa, liavc inim(n’tiili'/cd liis name; but a work 
immeasurably greater still I'emains to be accoui- 
plislied on its behalf. The honour of this work, 
I would fondly hope, is resem'd for my beloved 
country ; and that the histoiians of future times will 
record that Prince Henry of I’ortugal found a suc¬ 
cessor and superior in Prince Albert of England. 

May that gracious Providence, towho.se protecting 
])ower the Writer owes so niueh, preserve your Royal 
Highness, and your Royal Consort, our lllu.strious 
Queen, tlirongh many years, to j)roinotc the glory 
of Cod and tlie welfari' of mankind ! 


1 have the honour to remain. 

Your Royal Highne.s.s’.s 
Most humble, most obliged, and 
Most grateful Servant, 


RORERT MOFFAT. 
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Tm: writer oH’ci's tlic fKllowiiiu; t<i tlio I’liurclics ol’ hi?; 

fnuiitrv. ;is an Iminlilc (•(iiitril)iition to llicir stocl; ol' know- 
Icd^'c relative to lieatlien lanils. It eontaiiis a I'aithrul 
reeoni of events wliieli liave oeenrreil witliin llie rantre of 
Ills e.xperienee and oliservatlon, and supplies iniieli that niav 
seivi- to illustrate the iiecniiar attrihiites of African soeiitv. 
It niav, he vi-ntnres to hopi-, li-nd niateriallv to promote 
the stinlv of the philosophy (d' ndssions. It will furnish 
both the S.'iffe and the Divine with fact' for which perhaps 
thev were not ))rej)ai'ed, and e.vhihit phas<'s of hnnianitv 
which they have not hitherto o])servecl. It will furthiT show 
that, amid circumstantial difl'erenccs', there is a radieai identity 
in the opi-ratiojis (d‘ human dejn-avity, in Asia, in I’olvnesia, 
and in Africa ; and tliat while the (ios)>el is the only, it is 
also the nniforni, nnnedy for the distress of a world convulsed 
by sin, and writhinj^ with ane'uish. It will present striking' 
examples of the eomjdete subjugation of some of the liercest 
spirits that ever trod tlu' burning sands of Al'rica, or shed 
the blood of her sable offspring. 

The ^Vriter has indidged but slightly in philosophical 
di.s(juisition, as be deemed it his province jvrineipalJy to 
supjjly facts, lie leaves it with men of leisure and ndleeting 
habits to analyze, compare, and deduce from those facts 
such doctrines as they supidy. Indeed, little in this way 
can l)e added to the luminous works f>f Drs. Campbidl and 
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Harris, and M('.ssrs, ITairiilton, Noel, and others, i)y wliom 
the .subject of Missions has heen so hrarnedly and eloquently 
illustrated. He lioj)cs no apolof^y will bo deemed necessary 
for any imperfections wliieh may appear in the prepara¬ 
tion of his Narrative;. 'J’lie collocation of terms, and the 
polish of jx-riods, have; made but a small part of his studies. 
Such pursuits, he conceives, were not the objects for which 
he wsis sent to Africa, and they would have but ill comported 
■with the circumstances in which he spent a large portion of 
his arduous life on that benighted continent. He feels con- 
lidcnt that lettered men will look into the pages of an African 
Kvangelist for things far more substiintial iind im])ortant than 
the graces of com])usition—an accomplishment which tin: 
Author much admires, but to which he makes no pretension. 
He makes his present appearance before; the llritlsh public 
less in the capacity of an Author than of a Witness, who 
most earnestly desires to establish and to cnlbrce the claims 
of perishing, and hel])les.s, and all but friendless million.s, 
for whom he has hitherto lived and laboured—whom he 
ardently hues, and with* whom—all black, barbarous, and 
benighted as they are—he hopes to live, labour, and die! 

inured lo active habits, and iiiiacenstomed to .sedentary 
pursuits as the Writer lias been, he has found the ]>]'epara- 
tiou of the ]>resent volume, in addition to the translation of 
the Scriptures and of other books, and the almost unremit¬ 
ting labours of the ]>u]pit and the jdatform, an arduous 
undertaking. This tjisk has been attended with a multij)licity 
of mentid e.verciscs of a very diversified character. Some 
of thc.se exercises Imvc been solemn and painful, others 
sweet and soothing. He has been led to retrace the wind¬ 
ings of a long and chequered pilgidmage, and to live over 
again much ol his bygone life. The review has, in many 
parts, been deeply humbling, but in all highly profitable. It 
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has been refreshing to recount the mercies of the God whom 
he serves, which have been abundantly vouchsafed to liim 
and his houseliold in distant climes, and amid savage men. 
He has also ofttiines rejoiced in spirit, when he called to 
mind the displays of Divine gi'ace which have attended his 
very imperfect elforts to save tl)e lost, and to benefit those 
who had no benefactor. Of time, however, he has ofli’ii 
been reminded, tluit, as much is gmie, little remains; while 
even tlmi little trembles in tlie balance of an awful uncer¬ 
tainty. Of those who b(‘gaii at tiie same period with him¬ 
self the career of missionary toil, the greater number have 
sunk into the grave; and not a few of those who followed 
long after, have also laa-n gathered to their fathers. He is 
esj)ecially reminded of one, much honoured and endeared, 
whose tragical death, of all others, has most affected him. 
John ^\ illiams and he were accepted bv the Directors at the 
same tiimi and designated to the work of God, at Surrey 
C hapel, on the same occasion. The fii-lds of their service were 
both arduous, although of a witlely different character. After 
much trial and many dangers, both have been ]>erniitte<l to 
return to tlu'ir native land, and to publish narrativ<-s of their 
respective iubours. Thus far they run parallel; but Iutc 
they j)art company. “ 'J'he Martyr of Erromanga” lias 
finished his course, and rests from his labours; while his 
<‘arly friend still lives amidst the conflict. The Writer now 
feels tliat his work in England is done, and that the spirit 
of the stranger and the jiilgrim is stealing jiowerfully over 
him. He longs once more to brave .the mighty ocean; and 
eagerly anticipates the hour when he shall again reach the 
shores of his adopted country, and appear in the midst of the 
children of the Wilderness. 

Amidst the dangers of the Deeji, and the trials of tlie 
Desert, the Author will reflect with satisfaction upon the 
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Ici-liinoiiv he lias It I'l In liiiid liitii lo tlic condition iind cliiinis 
of (lit! far-distant (rilu-s of Soulli Africa, llo is not witlioiit 
lio|)o that it will, in soint; incasnrc, .serve to give liiin an 
interest in the syinjiatliit s and jirayers of tlie Christian 
jnihlic when lie will he “ far lienee anifiiig the Gentiles.” 
Jie leaves it lo the ehiirehes of llrilain as a ineniento of 
j)oor, degraded Africa, lit; hopes that till who jienisc it, 
rellectiiig upon tliiit nnhapiiv and nineh injured region, will 
fi'cl the iirgoiiey of its elaiiiis, and fervently supplicate the 
Throne of (Jraee on its heh ilf! 

lie lie(|iieaths his hook as a legacy of grat.el'iil afl’cetioii to 
the mult it tides ol' all classes, from wlioin he has received 
tokens of personal kindness, which, while life lasts, he will 
ever reniciiiher; and as an eNjire.ssion ol’a dee]) solicitmle to 
])roinole the ditliision of the Gospel in that continent to 
which his labours have been more especially directed. 


Il'ii/iriirfli, JmiiIiih, 
Mill/‘J I, IS 12. 


J{. M. 
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I'liK cuurnit'ul t)t' Al'iica, lliotiirli i>roi>ul)ly llif most 
ancii'iit I’ulcl of gconraitliifttl ('titt'rj)i isa, still is, and 
tluro is reason to believe tlitit it will lontf eoiitiime to 
be, the least exjtlored ]U)rtion of our etirtb. Tboiizb 
once the ntirscry of seienee and liteniture, the em|)o- 
rium of commerce, and the seat of an emi>irc which 
contended with Rome for the soverciirnty ol the world, 
—the cradle of the ancient chtircli, and the asylum 
of the infant Saviour, yet Africii still jtresents a com¬ 
parative blank on the map, as well as in the history 
of the world. Thouj^h, according to Herodotus, it wjis 
circumnavigated by the I’lncnicians long before the 
Christian era, and its coast was the first object of 
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inaritiinc discov'cry, alter the compass had inspired 
seamen with confidence to leave sljores and landmarks, 
and stand fortli on tlie boundless deep; yet to this 
day its interior rej^ions continue a mystery to the 
white man, a land of darkness and of terror to the 
most fearless and enterprisina; trav'cller. Although 
in no country has there been such a sacrifice of men 
to the enterprise of discovery—of men the most intel¬ 
ligent and undaunted, of men impelled not hy gross 
cupidity, hut hy refined philanthropy ;—yet, notwith¬ 
standing su(;h suffei'ing and waste of human life, wc 
arc only ac(juainted with the fringes of that immense 
continent, and a few lineaments at no great distance 
from its shores. 

Africa had once lier churches, her colleges, her re¬ 
positories of science and learning, her Cyprians and 
bisho|)s of apostolic renown, and her noble army of 
martyrs; hut now the funeral pall hangs over her 
wide-sj)read domains, while her millions, exposed to 
tenfold horrors, descend like a vast fuuen^al mass to 
the regions of woe. (Christendom has been enriched 
hy her gold, her drugs, her ivory, and bodies and 
souls of men—and what has been her recompense ? 
A few crucifixes planted around her shores, guarded 
hy the military fort and the roar of camion. Had 
it not been for llritish power and Jlritish sympathy, 
under the favour of Heaven, Africa, to this day, with 
scarcely one exception, might have had the tri¬ 
coloured flag waving on her bosom, bearing the 
ensigns of the mystery of Babylon, the crescent of 
the false prophet, and the emblems of pagan darkness, 
from the shores of the Mediterranean, to the colony 
of the Ca|»e of Good Hope. 
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“ The countries extendinj>: throufjliout l)y I'tir the 
greater [XHlion of the vast surface just lucntioned, are, 
as reirards soil and capabilities, ainonjc the finest in 
the world ; hut the population of the whole, with the 
exception of Eirypt in ancient times, and the popida- 
tion of the shores of the Mediterranean when under the 
Carthaginian, the Roman, and the brighter days of 
Arab sway, have been, through every age, and arc still, 
sunk into the lowest defiths of ignorance, suju'rstition, 
disorganization, and debasement ; the glimmer of 
civilization, which for a time appeared in Nubia and 
Abyssinia, compared with the whole, scarcely forming 
an excci)tion,”* 

liefore entering int(> a detail of Missionary opera¬ 
tions, it maybe proper to glance briefly at the position, 
extent, and character of some of the ticlds which have 
been occupied. 

The bold and mountainous promontory of the 
(•aj)e ^\as iirst discovered by Bartholomew Diaz, the 
J’ortuguese navigator, and was taken possession of 
by tlie Dutch, in 1().'>2. At that jieriod the whole of 
what is now designated the Colony, was inhabited 
by Hottentots proper, whose histoiw and origin, from 
their physical a])j>earance, language, and customs, 
continue involved in profound mystery, 'fhey re- 
scinble none ol' the Kafir, Bechuana and Damaia 
nations, which bound the diflercnt tribes of that ic- 
markablc people, extending froin Angra, I’ctpiena 
Bay, on the west, to the (ireat Fish River on the 
east. 'J’he wliole race is distinct from all others with 
which we are acapiainted. Taking the Hottentots, 

* M‘Queen’s Geogr.'niliical Survey of .\1Vica. 
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Corunnas, Naininjuas, and Huslnncn, as a whole, 
they arc not swarthy or black, but ratlier of a sallow 
colour, and in sonic cases so li;;ht, that a tinge of red 
in the check is jierceptilik', (‘sjiecially among the 
Biishinen. 'riieyare j^encrally smaller in stature than 
their luagbbonrs of the intei'ior; their visage and 
form very distinct, and in general the top of the head 
broad and flat; their faces tajiering to the chin, with 
high cheek-bones, flat noses, and large lijis. Since 
the writer has had opportunities of seeing men, 
women, and ehildren from China, be tiels strongly 
ineliiK'd to tbinh, with Ikirrow, that they approach 
nearest, in their colour and in the construction of their 
features, to that jieople than to any other nation. 
Since his arrival in England, this supposition has 
been strengthened by seeing two blind (Chinese (diil- 
dren, whom, had he not been jireviously informed, he 
would have taken for Jlottentots; and if they had 
Jiad their eyesight, the resemblance would have been 
much more striking. Jt is well known that the 
Hottentots inhaiiit the southern point of Africa, and 
sjiread northward ; while the Bushmen, tJie most 
northerly, exist among the inhabited regions, where 
they continue jierfectly ilistinet, and, which is very 
remarkahle, do not become darker in their com- 
jdexion, as is the case with all the other tiibes that 
inhabit, or have inhabited, the Torrid Zone. If they 
had been gipsies from l-gyi>t, as some have thought, 
it is another singular circumstance, that they should 
not, during the successive ages which they must have 
recpiired slowly to advance through nearly 5000 
miles of territoiy, have adopted one word of the lan¬ 
guage of the myriads with whom they came in con- 
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tact, or one of their customs of any description, not 
even that of sowinu; seed in the earth. It inav not he 
considered chimerical to suj)})osc that when tlie sons 
of Ham entered Africa, by Ejr}’pt, and the Arabians, 
by tiu' Red Sea, that the Hottentot ])rogenitors took 
the lead, and ixradually advan«.-ed in ])roportiou as 
they were ur^ed iorward by an increasini^ pojmlation 
in tlicir ivar, until they reached the ends of the earth. 
It may also he easily conceived by those aciiuainted 
with the einijrration of trihis, that durin>>: their pro- 
Loess to the south, parties remained behind, in the 
jiiore si-(|uestcred and isolated sj)ots, where they had 
located while the nation moved onward, and research 
may yet prove that that remarkable ])coj)le originally 
came from Egypt.* At all events, it is evident that 
they have arisen from a race distinct from that of 
their neighbours, and extended inland, inhabiting the 
most fertile spots, till tiieir course was arrested on 
the east by the bold and warlike Kafirs, and on the 
north by the Jlechuana and Damara. It is probable 
that they stretched out into (heat Nanuuiualand, 
along the western divi^ion of the Colony, till jirevented 
by a desert country, beyond w hieh lay the Damaras ; 
and then again th(!y jn’oceeded fioni Ijittle Xamacpia- 
land, eastward, along the cooling banks ol' the Gariep 

* A few evenings agn I was in the company of a Syrian who 
lately caino IVoin Egypt. On giving him a specimen and a descrip¬ 
tion of the Hottentot language, he remarked that he had seen 
slaves in the market, at Cairo, brought a‘great distaiice from the 
interior, tvho spoke a simihir language, and were not near so dark- 
colonrod as slaves in general. This corroborates the statements of 
ancient authors, whose de.scription of a people inhabiting the inte¬ 
rior regions of northern Africa, answers to that of the lloitentuts 
and Unshnien. 
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or Orange River, richly fringed with overhanging 
willows, towering acacias, and kharree trees and 
shrubs, umbrageous at all seasons of the year. Thus, 
by the localities of the country they become separated 
into three great divisions—Hottentots, Corannas, and 
JjC'sser and Greater Namncjuas. F’rorn time immemo¬ 
rial these have been the boundaries of their habita¬ 
tions, while the desert wastes and barren mountain- 
ravines, which intervened, became the refuge and 
domains of the Bushmen, who are emphatically the 
children of the desert. 

All these possess nearly the same ]»bysical charac¬ 
teristics, the same manners and custoins. I have 
had in my jiresciute genuine Hottentots, Corannas, 
and Nanuupias, who hud met I'roin their respective 
and distant tiihes, for the first tijiie, and they con- 
vci*sed with scarcely any dilficulty. All use the same 
weaj)ons, the «|uiver, bow, and poisoned arrows, of 
which the tribes beyond are ignorant, except such 
as border on them, like the Batlapis, who say they 
adj)])ted that new mode of warl'are in oi'dei’ to coinj)ete 
with them and the Bushmen, from both of whom 
they obtained these wcajams, which they have not yet 
learned to nianid’acturc. 

The Bushinen are the most remarkable portion of 
tbe Hottentot nation. Various o])inions have been 
ofl'ered on the origin and state of the Hottentots, 
among which is that of Gibbon, that “ they were the 
connecting link between the rational and irrational 
creation.” If he had been acejuainted with the Bush¬ 
men, who arc uiuiuestionably inferior to the Hotten¬ 
tots, he would have felt more contidence in this 
strange and long c.\])loded theory. Some say they 
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arc the progenitors of the nation ; others, that they 
arc an entirely distinct race; and others again, that 
they are Hottentots, who have been directly or indi¬ 
rectly jilundcred of their cattle by the Dntcdi larmcrs, 
'.riiat the Hnshincn are the j)eoi)le from whom the 
llotteiitt>t tribes have descended, is irreconcilable 
with existing facts; that they are a distinct race, is 
still farther from j)r<)bability ; and that they are plun¬ 
dered Hottentots, is, in my humble opinion, a pre¬ 
posterous notion, resulting from limited information 
on the subject. If this were to be admitted, then we 
must also admit that the Hottentots, in being deprived 
of their cattle, and becoming Ihishmen, were deprived 
of their language also ; for it is well known, from the 
earliest rccoi’ds that can be obtained on the subject 
of their language,—which has, in addition to the klick 
of the Hottentot, a croaking in the throat,—that they 
never understood each other without interpreters. 

Another fact is, that the ijushmen are to be i'ound 
.scattered, though thinly, among all the Bechuana 
tribes of the intei’ior with which we are acquainted, 
even as lar as the Mampoor lake, about eight hundred 
miles north oi Liittakoo. The Alarosa, or ihtroa 
Bushmen, are found of the same de.scrij)tion as tho.se 
just beyond the boundaries of the Colony ; and from 
the oldest traditions avc can find among the Corannas 
and Nanuujuas, who are the unmixed Hottentots, as 
also from the Bechuanu.s, it may be demonstratcfl 
that they existed a wandering ]>eoplc without homes, 
or cattle, or even nationality of characti r. That they 
descended from Hottentots, reepures little argument 
to prove. Probably there are connected with all the; 
tribes of Africa numbers of a nomadic character. 
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wliose origin will throw light on the liistorj'’ of the 
Bushmen. A parallel is furnished by the following 
facts of the ease, which have hundreds of times come 
under my own observation, during a residence of 
more than twenty years among the Beehuana tribes, 
(lonneeted with each of the towns among that j)eoplc, 
(here are great miinhers of what are called “ Balala,” 
poor ones, who stand in the same relation to the Be- 
ehuanas as the llushinen formerly stood in to the Hot- 
letitots, and whose origin doubtless was of the same 
nature. These Balala were oiu^e inhabitants of the 
towns, and have been permitted or appointed to live 
in (H)untrv phuvs for the purpose of procuring skins 
of wild animals, wild honey, and roots, for their 
resj)ective ebii fs. The number of these country 
residents was increased by the innate love of liberty, 
and the scarcity of food in (owns, or Avithin the boun¬ 
daries (o which tluT were confiiu'd by water and 
pas(ure. 'I’hese again formed themselves into small 
communities, though of the most temporary character, 
their calling recpiiring migration, having no cattle of 
any descri])tion. Atieustomed from infancy to the 
sweets of comparative liberty, which they vastly pre¬ 
ferred to a kind of vassalage in the towns or kraals, 
they would make any sacrifice to j)lease their often 
distant superiors, rather than be confined to the 
irksomeness of a town life. Such is their aversion, 
that 1 have known chiefs take armed men, and travel 
a huiulred miles into desert i)laces, in order to bring 
back Balala, whom they wished to assist them in 
watching and harvesting the gardens of their wdvks ; 
and in such seasons they will freciuently wander 
about, and fix their domiciles in the most desert and 
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unfrequented s])ots, to cscaj)e this easy, but to them 
giilliinr duty, Avhieh is only required in a year of 
plenty. 

Thouirli in ireneral they are able to state to what 
eliief or tribe they belonir, yet, from want of inter- 
eourse, and from desolating wars, which are only 
waited where there is a prospect of ])lunder, great 
nnmliers of them become, in their isolated position, 
iiifle|H-ndent. 'i'hey are never permitted to keep 
cattle, and are exposed to the caprice, cupidity, and 
tyranny ol' the town lords, whenever they ha[)j)en to 
come in their way. They live a hungry life, being de- 
])en(lent on the chase, wild roots, berries, locusts, and 
indeed any thing eatable that (romes within their reach ; 
and when they have a more than usual sujq)ly, they 
will bury it in the earth, from their siqieriors, who arc 
in the habit of taking what they j)lease. Jiesi.stanee on 
their ])art would be instantly avenged with the deadly 
javelin. When lumting ])arties go out to kill game, 
tlie lialala, men and women, are emjdoyed to carry 
grievous burdens of flc.sli to the rendezvous of the 
hunters; in return for which they receive the ofl’als 
of the meat, and are made drudges as kmg as tiic 
party remains. I’liey are never permitted to wear 
the furs of foxes and other animals they obtain. The 
ilesli they may cat; but the skins arc conveyed to 
the towns, for whurh they obtain a small piece of 
tobacco, or an old spear or knife. Indeed, all the 
valuable skins of the larger animals, which they 
sometimes procure by hunting and ])itfall.s, as well 
as the better portions of the meat, they have to yield 
to their nominal ma.stcrs, except when they succeed 
in secreting the whole for their own use. From the 
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famisliing life to wliich they are exposed, their ex¬ 
ternal a])j)caran<:c and stature arc ])rccise'ly to the 
lk;ehuanas, what tlie Ihishineii ai'c to the Hotten¬ 
tots. Those, however, who live in places which 
aiford a better siij)j(ly of food, are generally of e(jual 
stature with those who live in towns. The natives I. 
have oh.scrvcd throughout southern Africa arc, like 
])lants on a sterile soil and bleak aspect, stunted in 
growth, while: in a more genial situation the same 
species are trees instead of shrubs. 

The next pr<»hleni is the variety ol’ languages spoken 
by the liuslnnen, even when nothing hut a range of 
hills, or a river intervenes between the tribes, and 
none of these dialects is understood by the Hotten¬ 
tots. '^Phis may be solved with still greater ease, by 
again referring to the Ualala. The dialects of the 
Sechuana, as sjmken by these ])eoj)le, especially in 
distri<*ts remote from the towns, are so different from 
that sjK)ken by the nation generally, that interiireters 
are lre<[uently recpiired. In order to account for this, 
it is necessary to become ac(piainted with their habits. 
In the towns, the purity and harmony of the language 
are kej)t ii]> by their pitchos or public meetings,at which 
the finest language is spoken, by their festivals and 
ceremonies, as well as by their songs and their con¬ 
stant intercourse ; for, like the Athenians of old, they 
are ever telling or hearing some “ new thing,” and 
the first question a jjerson who has come from a neigh¬ 
bouring yillage is asked will be, “ yelang gona ?” 
What do you eat there? or “’Mpulela mahuke.” 
Tell me the news. There is no end to conversation, 
excepting when sleej) overcomes or pinching hunger 
prevails. With the. isolated villages of the desert, 
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it is far otherwise. They have no such meetiufjs, 
no festivals, no cattle, nor any kind of manufactures, 
to keep their energies alive ; riches they have none, 
their sole cai’e heing to keep body and soul together; 
to aceom|)lish this, is with them their “ chief end 
they are conij)elled to traverse the wilds often to a 
great distance from their native village. On such 
occasions, fathers and mothers, and all who can hear 
a hiirdcn, ol’ten set out I’or weeks at a time, and leave 
their children to the care ol‘ two or more infirm old 
people. The infant jirogeny, some of whom are 
heginning to lisj), while others can just master a 
whole .sentence, and tho-se sl>ill farther advanced 
jomping and playing together, the children of nature, 
tln-ough the livelong day, become habituated to a 
l.n\guage of their own. The more voluble condescend 
to the less jn'ecocioiis, and thus from this infant 
Babel jiroceeds a dialect comjmscd of a host of mon¬ 
grel words and jihrases joined together without rule, 
and in the course of a geiK'ration the entire character 
of the language is changed. Their servile state, their 
scanty clothing, their c.xposure to the inclemency of 
the weather, and their extreme ])overty, have, as 
may he easily conc'civcd, a deteriorating influence on 
their chara(rter and condition. They arc generally 
less in stature, and though not deficient in intellect, 
the life they lead gives a melancholy cast to their 
features, and from constant intercourse with bea.sts of 
])rey and serpents in their ])ath, as well as exposure 
to harsh treatment, they ai)j)ear shy, anti have a wild 
and fretpiently <|uick suspicious look. Nor can this 
be wondered at, when it is remembered that they 
associate with savage beasts, fiom the lion that roams 
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{ibroiul by night sxnd day, to the deadly serpent wiiicli 
infests their j)ath, keeping them always on the alert 
during their perainbniatiuns. All this and inueh 
more which inigld be said of the; llalala, may also 
with the strictest projniely l)e allirmed of the llush- 
Jiien. Any one familiarly ac(|nainted with the interior, 
can have no doubt as to the origin and the correct- 
mss of the descri])tion given of the “ Ih^huana 
llushnien,” as Mr. (^nnj)bell calls them, and of 
whom he says, “ they are a jieople greatly desj !.-.ed 
by all the surrounding trihes.” 1'heir numbers have 
also been increased by fugitives from other towns 
and villages, which have been reduced by devastatins; 
wars from peatx' and plenty, to the most abject 
])overt.y, and the inliahitants fo.eed to lice to tht' 
desert for sustenance, hardly (lis))iited with the bea.sts 
of prey. l‘’rom fhi^ class of peoph, the ^raniahas, 
or lied people, as the etymology of tlu' word imports, 
who are by the (jricpias called lied Kafirs, arose. 
'Phey formed a c(*nsiderable body in the days of 
Molehabangm, the father of Mothibi, the present 
cbief of the Itatlajiis, who, in his commandoes for 
the capture of cattle, was wont to take them with 
him. Taught this mode of warfare, and being of an 
intrej)id character, they sallied forth and took cattle 
for themselves, which iMolehabangue’s generous dis- 
j)osition allowed them to keep, and they became an 
independent tribe, continuing the faithful allies of 
the llatlapis. 

That siich were the llushuicn formerly, there can 
be no doubt; and it is e(|ually certain their numbers 
were increased by j)arties of llottentots, robbed, and 
compelled to abandon for ever the land of their an- 
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ci'^tors; !iii(l wlu) iiiitiiially sought to satisfy tliiir 
\ !ints hy a j)rc(latory warfare, and thus taught the 
Ihi'hnieii to hecouif tlie pirates ol the desert. Hence 
(ifixe that kind oi policy, once sanctioned by the 
tape coluniai iroxeniiiu'nt, of exteianination, on 
wiiicli it is iinpooioU- to rctlcct witliout horror. It 
appear-'from the (••.Ilicst records on the subject, and 
t -pceiailv from tlie journals ol tho.-i' <'iigaged in the 
V'l', 1 ,, Mie huslimen were once \cry nui\u‘rous. 1 
li;>\e It.'.e’sed tho-'C regions m whicli, according to 
(!)■ (■"'tiioo'iv of the I'ariiii-rs, thousands once dwi-It, 
(l.inkinu at Hair own Idiintains, and killing their own 
aaine ; hut now, alas, .-carccly a family is to he seen! 
It i-- inipo>silj!'' to look (»ver these Jiow uninliahited 
pl.\!n' aiul mountain-glens without feeling the deepest 
melancholy, while the wnids moaning in the vale .seem 
!o echo hack the -•onnd. “ W here an- they ?” in this 
more I'lilighteiad age, the tiirmeis cannot refer to the 
nu'lancliol'. lii'tory of that mii'uilmiate lace without 
feelings of regret : while It i ■ hui jnslict' to add, that 
many t»f the I- rmers made strem.(-.i'> eMorts, and col¬ 
lected thon.-ands of catth and .-heep, Avhieh they 
j)resenle(l to the neighhouring Jhi-'hmen, ho|)ing to 
induce them to settle, and live hy breeding cattle; 
but these eH'orts always failed. It was loo late ; past 
sutl'erings and past otrences, on both .sides, had jiro- 
dueed a sjiirit of hatred so universal, that it was of no 
avail to pacify one ])arty, while thousands were tiiiist- 
ing for revenge and plunder. Their number.s arc 
now comparatively few, even among the tribes far 
beyond the present limits of the Colony, from the 
same mutual strife. 

It will be evident, from the preceding statements, 
that the Bushmen were originally j)oor Hottentots, 
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and will, in all probability, like tbeir proj^enitors, in 
course of time cease to be a distinct jieojilc, by 
becoinini; gradually mixed with tlie tribes among 
whom they are scattered. Some additional lemarks 
on tliis peo]>le will lie found under the head, Missions 
to the Bushmen. 

Tlic Kafirs, the next African trilie to which 1 shall 
briefly refer, live beyond the Fish River, on the 
eastern boundary of the (lolony. At an oarliei- period 
they j assessed much of that jiart of Albany nowin- 
habited by English farmers and Hottentots, though 
it is presumed, on very good grounds, that the Hot¬ 
tentot counti'v formerly extended a considerable dis¬ 
tance into that of the Kafirs. The Kafirs form one 
tribe of the (Ireat Bechuana family, and probably 
einigratixl from the diiection of Delagoa Bay, till 
they came in contact Avith the Hottentots along the 
coast. I’lnar origin must be traced to the same source 
as that of the imnu'rous tribes of the Bechuanas, 
from the allinity of languages spoken throughout the 
eastern part of the continent of Afi’ica. Their national 
character is bold and Avarlike, and their maintaining 
their independence to the jAreseut day, after all their 
contiiets Avilh the Colony, and es])ecially in the late 
wai‘, Avhen no less a sum than 241,884/. Avas cxjiended 
in the destructive but fruitless contliet, in order to 


drive tliem from the mountain-passes, and the impe¬ 
netrable jungles, a country over which their ancestors 
had swayed the sceptre for ages, is a decisive evi¬ 
dence of their martial si>irit. Their country is bounded 
by the ocean on the south, and a range of mountains 
on the north and beyond them lie the Amapondo 
and Zoolu tribes. ^ 


North of Kafir-land, betnven the Wiaterbenr moun 
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tains and the higiher branches ol’ the Yellow River, 
lies the country inhabited by the Rasutos, a tribe of 
Reehuanas. Since the days of Chaka, the tyrant of 
the Zoolus, who oppressed them from the cast, while 
the Rerij;eu{iars on the west were exereisintc dread- 
fid barbarities, and reduced most of the tribes to 
extreme poverty ; they have liseii again in a fertile 
country, to comjiarative atHui-nce. The commence¬ 
ment of missions among them by the brethren of the 
Evangelical Missionary Society at J’aris, and subse- 
(juently by the Wesleyans, is the cause of this im¬ 
provement in their circumstances. 

Reyoufl the Rasutos, to the nortli of the Orange 
River, lie the otiici’ Rechuana tribes, whose numbers 
and extent we have not yet been able to learn. There 
is some reason for supposing that they formerly ex¬ 
tended much farther to the southward than theij’ j»re- 
sent limits, the 28° south latitude, for the places as 
far as the Orange River have Rechuana names; and 
even the fjokualo* of the Rechuana is to be found on 
stones near the jn esent boundaries of the C^olony ; but 
tin's may Jiave been done by herdsmen taken or es¬ 
caped from those tribes. Tew, excejit Ralala, lie 
farther west than the 2.‘i° east longitude. Retween 
23° and 1!)°, lies what Mr. Camjibell calls the south¬ 
ern Zahara, which, from what I have seen on the 
east, soutU, and western boundat'ves of \t, 'vs a fearful 

* Lokualo, froiil which we derive the word writing or ])rinting, 
is formed gencriilly by herd-boys, who, with'a stone, innke various 
figures on stones with a flat surface, without any rcfcronce to 
8hii})c. Marks are in.-idc by striking the stone on another till 
.jCnivcd lines, circles, ovals, and zigssag figures are impressed on its 

fe rfacc, exhibiting the appearance of a white strip of about an inch 
Dad, like a confused coil of a rope. 
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f'xpansc of saod thoujili iiiululatiiii;, and in many 
j)lu(:(;s covered with acacias and otiicr trees of gi¬ 
gantic size. I’lie eastern jjaits arc iidiabited by 
the lialala of the IJechuana; the .southern, near 
tlie Orange Jliver, by llusliiiien; and the western, 
by Naniaqua Hushinen, but none of tliein are able 
to keep cattle. 'J’hcy siiltsi.st on game, water-melons, 
and roots. 

'J'he country from the limits of the desert to the 
west coast is called (Ireat Kamaqualand, containing 
a thin iiopulation of the IToltentot ra<r. To the 
north of the Nainaijuas lie the Daniara tribes, of 
whom comiiaratively little is known, except that from 
their jdiysical appearance and black colour, tbey 
approximate to the negroes and natives of C'ongo 
on the west coast, 'riie.'.e tiibes inhabit a country 
extending from the tropi(t of Cainieorn to the Cape 
of (jlood Jloj)e, and iVom the Atlantic to the shore 
of the Indian Ocean. 'I'he climate varies from that 
in which thunder-storms and tornadoes shake the 
mountains, and the scorching rays of au almost 
vertical sun produce the mirage, to that which is 
salubrious and mild within the boundaries of the 
Colony along Kafir-land to the fruitful and well 
watered i)lains of the Zoolu country in the vicinity 
of I’ort Natal, while the more mountainous and 
elevated regions are visiti'd by keen frosts .and heavy 
falls of snow, '.riie Colony extends, from west to 
cast, about GtK) miles, its average, breadth being about 
200, containing a variety of climate, the healthiest 
perhajrs to be found in any inirt of the world. Be¬ 
tween the coast and the vast chain of mountains 
beyond which lie the Karroo, the country is well 
watered, fertile, and temirerate. The other portions 
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of the Colony, with few exceptions sind without a 
eliansje in the seasons, appear to be doomed to per¬ 
petual sterility and drought. The Karroo country, 
which i.s the hachirroiind of the Colony, is, as Lich- 
ten.stein correctly describes it, a parched and arid 
j)laiii, stretcliine: out to such an extent, that the vast 
hills by whicli it is terininated, or rather which di¬ 
vide it from other plains, are lost in the distance. 
'I’he beds of iiumberiess little rivers fin which water 
is rarely to be found) ero-.- lil.e veins in a thousand 
dire<'tions Ibi-^ enormous sjjace. ’^I'be eoursi* of Ihcui 
rnii^bt in some |)laces be clearly distiuiruisbed l)y the 
dark green of the mimosas spreading along their 
banks. Excepting these, as far as f'le eyc' can reach, 
no tree or sbn.b is vi.-.il)le. ’^'ow la re aj)pear any signs 
of life, nor a ]ioint on wnieb tin- eve can dwell with 
jileasurc. The compa.ss of human siuht is too small 
to take in the eireumferenee of the whole—the soul 
must rest on the horrors of the wide-sprea.l desert. 

This is only a part of the Karroo, viewed from the 
lop of a hill by that intelligent traveller; hut even 
on the.se hills and sun burnt ]>lains, thousands of 
sheep pasture on a thin sprinkling of verdure and 
esculents. One morning, after travelling several days 
in those Karroo ])lain.s, Air. Cani[)bell stood still, and 
remarked with great emphasis to Airs. Motfat and 
myself, “ Sirs, it would require a good pair of spec¬ 
tacles to see a blade of grass in this world.” 

The entire country, extending in some plaees hun¬ 
dreds of miles on each side of the Orange River, and 
from where it empties itself into the Atlantic to 
beyond the 24th degree east longitude?, appears to 
^ave the curse of Gilboa resting on it. It is rare 

c 
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tlwit rains to any extent or quantity fall in those 
regions. Extreme droughts continue for years toge- 
tlu'r. The fountain.s are exceedingly few, precarious, 
and iutlerly many of tliesc have been diicd up alto¬ 
gether. 'I'he canse.s and conse<mences of the dimi¬ 
nution of the raiiRs will be noticed as the writer 
traverses the different fields which have come under 
his own immediate observation; and if his long ex- 
])erience and impiiry on that and a variety of other 
subjects of interest and scientific research, sliould in 
any degree throw additional light on doubtful |K)ints, 
he will consider his labour amply rewarded, but his 
theme is man. 

iliis is a brief sketch of the diirercnt tribes which 
have been the obj(x:ts of niis.sionary labour, and the 
limits of which arc defined in the accompanying map, 
intended more as a directory to the po.sition of mis¬ 
sionary stations and divisions of tribes, than a minute 
view of general topography. 

I have deemed it propc'r to be more particular on; 
the Hottentot and Bushman character, as the follow-' 
ing chapters present little more than an outline of 
the labours of missionaiies among that people. This ; 
section of our o])erations is so well known from the; 
copious Journals and letters so long before the public, 
as w-ell as from Mr. Campbell’s first and secoridt 
“Travels,” and the “Researches” of the Rev. Dr.; 
Phil.ip, besides the works of other writers on. fliel 
same subject, that it is the less necessary for, meitof 
mak^ large additions to the valuable Informaticm tl](iw| 
supplied.: , . * 
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First Mission lo South Africn —Mr. Scliinitlt's sum'.ss Mission 
r. s!iiiu‘(l—Mission to tin- Kafirs Dr. VamhTkomj) loavis Cape 
Town —Kilters Kafir-land—Suspieions of llie Kafirs—lonoranee 
of the natives—Tlie Doctor's colleague leaves him—The Doe- 
tor’s devotedness and humility—(Jaika solicits him to make 
rain—Flis self-denial and perils—A Hottentot woman—Kn- 
inity of some colonists—Awful retrilnition —Kafir Mission 
ahandoncil. 

Thk London JMissiontiry Socifty, on its ostablisinnent 
in 1795, dircctod its tiist ctlorts to the isliinds of the 
Pacific ; in which the inissiontirics, Jifter u Ion" period 
of toil, under accuimiliitcd hardships, Itave witnessed 
triuiniihs of the Gospel the most signal, among a race 
of barbarians and cannibals, which it has ever fallen 
to the province of history to record. The attention 
of the Society was next directed lo the vsist and im- 
portaint field of Southern Africa, then wholly unoc¬ 
cupied, except by the I'nitcd Jircthren of Gerinmiy. 
The snudi Moravian church of Herrnhut sent forth 
her missionaries more than a century ago, first to 
the negroes of the West, and then to the fur-clad 
inhabitants of Orcenlund. 

“ Fir«l with a zeal peculiar, they defy 
. » The rage and rigour of a polar aky, 

Aiid plant succeiisfully sweet Sharon’s rose 
Ou iey piaius, and in eternal snows.” 

' : c a 
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In July, 17'in, Gcoi’f'o Sclnnidt, with something of 
that zeal which fii'ird tlic bosom of Egede, the pioneer 
of tlie mission to Greenland, left his native country 
for that ol' the lloUentots. He was the first who, 
commissioned by the King of kings, stood in the 
A'^ale of Grace, (Genadcndal,) at that time known by 
the name of liavian’s Kloof, (the Glen of Baboons,) 
and dii'ccted liie degraded, oppressed, ignorant, dc- 
sjjiscd, and, so far as life eternal is concerned, the 
outcast Ilotti'iitots, to the Lamb of God, who tasted 
death for them. It is imjiossible to traverse the glen, 
as the writer has done, or sit under the great pear- 
tree which that devoted missionary planted with his 
own hands, without feeling something like a holy envy 
of so distinguished a person in the missionary band. 
When wc remember that actions receive their weight 
from the circumstances under which they have been 
called forth, how exalted a glory must such an one 
as George Schmidt possess in the heavenly world, 
wJjcre one star differeth from another star in glory, 


compared with a great majority of the present day, 
who have doors opened to them, and a host of ex¬ 
amples before them, with the zeal and prayers of 
the whole Christian church to animate and support 
them I Though he could only address the Hottentots 
through an interpreter, his early efforts were crowned 
with success, and the attendance at the first Hot¬ 
tentot school ever founded rapidly increased. The 
ottentots, with all their rejmted ignorance and 
apathy justly regarded him with sentiments of un¬ 
feigned love and admiration; and so evidently was 
the Gospel made the power of God. that in the course 
ol a lew years he was able to add a number of con-, 
verts to the church of the first-born. 
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In 1713, the lonely mi.ssioniiry was comjielled to 
visit Euroiie, wlien the Dutch East India Coni]>any, 
actuated by rcjircscntations that to instruct the Hot¬ 
tentots would he injurious to the intcrc.sts of the 
Colony, refused to sanction the return of this incs- 
sengcr of inei-cy to that unfortunate pcojile. Every 
effort to rcsinne the j\Ii.ssion was fruitless, till the 
year 1702, when AJarsveldt, Schwinn, and Kiichnel 
sailed for the Cajie of (ojod Hope. 'Phey received 
every attention, and went in search of the spot wlieir, 
more than half a century before, Schmidt left bis 
little band. Part of the walls of his house was indeed 
still standimr, and in the <rardcn were several fruit- 
trees planted by his hands; whilst various ruins of 
walls, at a shoit distance, marked the site of the 
lowly (Titlauics which were once inhabited by his affec¬ 
tionate hearers; and, what must have bcHTi over¬ 
powering to these followers of so good a man, one 
of the I'emales whom he had \)apti/.cd, by the name 
of Magdalena, was also found out, and a))pi-ared to 
have a tolerable recollection of her fornu r teacher, 
though she w^as now about seventy years of age. She 
also jiroduecd a New Testament bearing the marks 
of constant use, w hich he had j)rescnted to her. 'Phis 
she had presciwed as a ]»recious relic, and, although 
now bent down with age and feebleness, she e.\|)rcs.sed 
great joy on being informed that Afarsvcldt and his 
companions were the brethren of her old and beloved 
pastor. 

The Hottentots who remembered Mr. Schmidt, or 
had heard of his labours of love, rallied around the 
standard again erected ; and though gi cat and many 
were the trials and distresses of the missionaries, often 
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threatened with destruction and murder, all recorded 
in the chronicles of lieavcn, their labours were blessed; 
and, tbrough Divim; bclj), the Moravian Missions have 
])rosj)crcd, and spread their branclits through dilFerent 
j)arts o/the (-'oloriy, and to the Tand)ool\ics beyond 
it, whcjc they have now a flourishing station. What 
a remarkable dis])iay Jiave we here of the faithfulness 
and rnci'cy of God, in preserving the seed sown by 
Schmidt in a most uiigenial soil, and left to vegetate in 
an aspect the most forbidding, for such a length of 
time! Who can doubt the Idvine assurance, “My 
word shall not ndnrn unto me void 

On the 31st of March, in the year 1799, Dr. Van- 
derkem]), accoin])anied by Messrs. Kicherer and 
Edmonds, landed at Cape 'J’ovvn, then in tl;e iiosscs- 
sion of the Dutch. Dr. V. seleeded Kafir-laud as 
the field of his ojK'ration.s, vehile Mi‘. Kicherci’, ac- 
comjeanied by Mi‘. Kramer, yielded to a e.‘all ol 
i’roviek'nere, and ju’oeveded to the Dushmen on the 
Zak River. Vanderkemj), who was a native of 
Holland, seeine<l, from his experience, natural firm¬ 
ness of character, and distinguished talents, j)repared 
for the Herculean task of at once fm’cing his way into 
the head-quarters of the enemy, and raising the stand¬ 
ard of the cross amidst a dense po])ulation of barbarians, 
the most powerful, warlike, and indei)endent of all 
the tribes within or without the bouudaiies of the 
(’ape Colony, and who, notwitLstandiug the superior 
means for human destruction enjoyed by their wdiite 
neighboui-s, still maintained their right to their native 
hills and dales. He might at once, Avith comparatively 
little trouble or hardship, have fixed his abode among 
tlie Hottentots within the Colony, to whom he even- 
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tually devoted all the energies of his body and mind, 
in raising that depressed, degraded, hel]dess, and 
enslaved race, to freemen in Clirist Jesus, and break¬ 
ing the fetters that a cruel policy had riveted on that 
liaplcss people, the aborigines find rightful owners ol 
a territory now no longer theirs. 

The Doctor having cast Jiis eye over tlie condition 
of tiic Ilottcntots, conehideil tluit tlieie was scarcely 
any jiossihility of making jirogress among a jieojtle 
so prosei-ihed by government, and at the mercy ol 
tlieir white m ighhours, on whom they could not look 
witliout indignation, as any other human beings would 
have done in similar circumstances; he therefore, 
very naturally, directed his steps to those who were 
yet free from these unjustifiable restrictions. 

Having received every eneourageinent from the 
linulish government, and recommendatory letters to 
the farmers, he left Cape 'Pown. 'J'he eountry through 
which he bad to jiass was thinly, and in many places 
newly inhabited. The jiarty arrived at (iraaf Reinel 
on June 20, after having, with their attendants and 
cattle, I'Xjierieneed many narrow escape's fiom lions, 
jianthers, and other wild beasts, as well as from Dush- 
men aud^ llottentois, ol eharaeler still imne teroeious. 
Notwithstanding, wheiever they went, they were 
kindly treated by the farmers, although their fears 
and alarms must have been many, and nothing but 
Divine power eoidd have cheered them onward in 
their desert path. 

In July,. 17t)9, he proceeded from (»‘raaf Reinet, 
the most distant colonial town, and the nearest to 
the Kafirs. This was a daiing undertaking, when it 
is remembered that for a long time previous a dire. 
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and often deadly strife had been bejit up between 
tbeni and the farniers, whom they very naturally 
viewed as intruders, and towards wlioin they must 
have looked with a jealous eye, both they and their 
forefathers havinji; witnessed the reduction of the Hot¬ 
tentots, once their ecpials in number and jiow'er, to 
a state of slavery, destitution, and sorrow, the mere 
fragment of a nation being left. 

It would he expecting too much from human na¬ 
ture, and even from the noble and manly character of 
the Kafirs, to sujipose that tlu’y should refrain from 
laying hands on the eattle of the farmers, a system 
carried on amongst all the trib(\s of South Africa. 
There is, however, mueb reason to believe that they 
were excited to this jiraetice to a mueb greater extent 
by the eonduet of some unprincijded (H)lonists, for we 
find on one of the earliest missions to (laika, for the 
purjiose of' preventing depredations by the Kafirs, the 
chiefs stated that these were ])romi)ted solely by the 
example set first, and on a larger scale, by the colon¬ 
ists. This, it seems, was an undeniable fact, so that 
the British could only stipulate for the good conduct 
of their subjects in future, provided the Kafirs ob¬ 
served a similar procedure. It was among a pcoj)le 
inured to war, fierce and suj)crstitions, and often 
exasperated by the exei’cise of the sujierior power of 
their neighbours, that Dr. Vanderkeinp pitched his 
tent. I have gazed with sacivd awe on the sjiot 
where he raised the Gospel standard ; here he la¬ 
boured for a season, in company with Mr. Edmonds, 
who, to his deep regret, afterwards proceeded to the 
East Indies. He was thus left alone with only a few 
attendants, among a people destitute of confidence in 
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each other, and fired with jealpusy towards every white 
intruder, with tliese feelings freciiiently increased by 
the influence of runaway slaves and deserters, who 
naturally felt that their interest and safety would be 
secured by fanning the flame ol' discord. 

Under all these untoward circumstances it was 
impossible that the Kafirs could view Dr. V.’s 
sojourn among them in any other light than as a 
spy, or ])rccursor of deeply laid stratagems to get 
posscs.sion of their country and cattle, by the jieople 
from whom be had come, and to whom be belonged. 
He carri('d no credentials to recommend him, but the 
Divine <'ommission ; his very ajipearance must have 
bad little to fascinate a savage mind, capable of appre¬ 
ciating only outward j)omp, or dis[)lays of human 
jiower. ^'Iic Doctor’s habits were such as to convey 
a veiy difierent impres.sion, for be generally aj)pcared 
in the jdainest garb, and according to bis own ac¬ 
count, without bat, or shoes, or stockings, lie bad 
e.scaj)e(l in rough and trackless ravines and plains 
through which be passed, not only from beasts of 
prey, but from deserters, who laid in wait to munku' 
him ; and when he appeared before the sovereign of 
the country, he was at the mercy of a tyrant whos'e 
mind was i»oisoned by individuals from the t.'olony, of 
some intlucnce, insinuating that he was a sj)y. 

Many (piestions were j)ut to him ivspecting bis 
object, and ])olitical connc.vions, and they were csjie- 
cially anxious to know if he were sent by the English. 
To which the Doctor replied with great humility, and 
referred to the governor’s pcniiission and recommen¬ 
dations to the favour of the authorities, in jiermitting 
him to proceed. “ Did, then,” continued Gaika, ” this 
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plati spring forth only out of your own heart?” “ This 
very question,” says tlie Doctor, “upbraided me of nay 
unfaithfulness, and put this answer into my mouth: 
that this my ])laii was indeed formed only in my own 
heart, though it was never formed by it; but that the 
Ciod of heaven and earth, in whose liands were their 
liearfs and my heart, had put it into it to go to this peo¬ 
ple and to eommunicato, in his name, things with which 
their temjmral and eternal ha|)piness were connected.” 

This simple and honest reply in .some mca.sure paci¬ 
fied the jealous s]>ii it of one whose mind was more 
likely to he moved by the reju'esentations made to 
him that the missionaries were s|)ies and assassins, 
possessing enchanted and poisoned wine for the pur- 
])Ose of taking his life. Mr. Ihiys, who had tied ii-om 
the Colony on account of debt, b(-ing familiar with the 
language, was in the first instance of essential service 
to the missionary. Caika was evidently struck wath 
the peculiaiity of the Doctor’s character, being alto¬ 
gether d ifferent from any of those he had seen before, 
and observing he never wore a hat, he, asked him if 
Cod had ordered him not to do so. 

Some time elaj>sed before the crafty monarch would 
give his coirsent that they should riinain in his do¬ 
minions ; and when this was granted, and a suitable 
sj)ot selected, the Doctor adds, in true Gospel sim- 
jilieity, “ Brother Edmonds and 1 cut down long grass 
and rushes for thatching, and felled trees in the wood. 

1 kneeled down on the grass, thanking the Lord Jesus 
that he had provided me a resting-place before the face 
t)f our enemies and Satan, jiraying that from under this 
roof the seed of the Gosj)el might s])read northwards 
through all Africa.” 
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Some idea may be formed of the deplorable ignor¬ 
ance of the natives concerning the object of these men 
of God, I'rora the following facts, occurrences similar 
to which the writer has oi’tcn witnessed in other parts 
of the interior. Aftci’ reading their evening chajiter, 
when the missionaries arose to kneel around the fire 
with the Hottentots, a native, who was with them, 
WTis so terrified, tliat he seized his sjiear, and running 
ofl' to tlie held, hid himself, supposing they intended 
to murder him. A lew days after, a young Kalir 
woman going to visit the party, seeing in the distance 
their tent shaken by the wind, and supjiosing it to 
be some rapacious beast which the messengers of 
peace Jiail let loose to devour her, bolted off tbroiigb 
the river into the forest, where, missing the ])ath, she 
had nearly lost her life by falling into a pit. 

'J'he Doctor, with his life in his hand, in the midst 
of a pv ople among whom the murder of a white man 
was considered a ineritoiious deed, continued his 
onward course, like a ship rising above every suc¬ 
ceeding wave which threatens to engulf it; and .so 
comj)letcIy was his mind absorbed and baffled by the 
vanity and dull monotony around, that for a time 
he kept his sabbath on the Saturday. Deeply did 
he dejilore the departure of his t'ellow-lahourer, Mr. 
Edmonds, to which the Doctor refers in the sjiirit of 
Christian charity, and ascribes it not to a diminution 
of fraternal love, but to an iusurmountahlc aversion 
on his jiart to the people, and a strong desire to 
labour among the Hindoos of Dengal. 

After Mr. E.’s departure, which was on the Ist 
of January, the Doctor, in hi.s cheerless abode, was 
instant in season and out of season, eagerly em- 
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bmcin^ every opportunity of recoinnieiuiin" tlie 
Gospel, and catching eacli little ray of light that 
beamed on his devious path. He was a man of 
exalted genius and learning. He had mingled with 
courtiers. He had been an inmate of the universi¬ 
ties of Lt^yden and Edinburgh. He had obtained 
plaudits for his remarkable jirogiess in literature, 
in philosophy, divinity, physic, and the military art. 
lie was not only, a profound student in aiuiient lan¬ 
guages, but in all the modern Eurojieau tongues, 
even to that of the Highlanders of Scotland; and 
bad distinguished him.sclf in the armies of his earthly 
sovereign, in connexion with which he rose to be 
captain of horse and lieutenant of dragoon guards. 
Yet this man, constrained by the “love of Christ,” 
coidd cheerfully lay aside all his honours, mingle with 
savages, bear their sneers and contumely, condescend 
to serve tiie meanest of his frouhJesome guests—take 
the axe, the sickle, the s\>ade, and tlie mattock—lie 
down on the jilace where dogs repose, and spend 
nights with his couch drenched with rain, the cold 
wind bringing his fragile house about his ears. 
’’J'hough annoyed by the nightly visits of hungry 
hyenas, sometimes destroying his shecj) and travel¬ 
ling ajipurtenances, and even seizing the leg of beef 
at his tent door,—though compelled to wander about 
in (juest of lost cattle, and exposed to the perplexing 
and humbling caprice of those whose characters were 
stains on human nature—^whisperings occasionally 
i-eaching his ears that murderous plans were in pro¬ 
gress for his destruction—he calmly proceeded with 
his benevolent efibrts, and to secure his object, would 
stoop with “ the meekness of wisdom” to please and 
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propitiate the rude and wayward children ol* the desert 
whom he sousrht to bless. 

In the midst of all his discourairements, when 
he discovered the faintest imajre of his Jjord and 
Master in a poor Hottentot or Kafir, he was en¬ 
raptured. "Wlien told hy a Hottentot woman that 
she incessantly prayed to Jesus to reveal himself to 
her, and teach her what she ou;j:ht to know, his 
heart was filled with joy ; and he adds, “ 1 j)rayed 
the Ijord that it mijiiit please him to accompany the 
unworthy etft)rts of his vile servant with the influences 
of his Sfiirit. And, oh! how did my soul rejoice that 
the Lord had friven me in this wilderness, amoni' 
tiirers and wolves, and at such a distance from Chris¬ 
tians, a ])oor heathen woman with whom I could 
converse confidently of the mysteries of the hidden 
communion with Christ. Oh, that 1 may not be de¬ 
ceived ! 1 . 0 , my winter is past—the voice of the 

turtle is already heard in the land.” In one })art of 
hi.s journal he says, “ Satan roared like a lion. It 
would not be prudent to mention the j)articulars of 
l\\s v\ssvv\v\t8, Vwit it was resv>We,d tivat I should he 
killed as a conspirator a^;ainst t\»e kins' of this 
country.” While, however, thus e.vposed to the 
fury and jealousy of those whose feet were swift 
to shed blood, e.spccially that of a white man, his 
whole journal exhibits an unwavering reliance on the 
name of the Tjord, which he found to be a strong 
tower. 

The native magicians having failed in their attempts 
to make rain, Gaika sent a rew^ard of two milch 
cows and their calves, soliciting the Doctor to use 
his efforts. He replied that he could not make rain. 
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but could aiul would pray for it. His prayers were 
beard ; rain fell abuudautiy, but tlie Doctor refused 
to accept the cattle; on which account liuys and 
others looked upon him as a fool, and declared that 
thoui?h he did not like to take them, they would take 
,u;ood care that the kiiifi; should never get them back. 
More than this, Jkiys, another Gehazi, sent word 
to Gaika, that the number vva.s not sufficient for the 
rain, which indiu^ed the latter to send more ; all of 
which Jbiys reserved for himself, unknown to V'ander- 
kemp at the time. 

It i.s impo.ssiblo to take a review of the character 
of Vanderkemp under these circumstances, without 
admiring his devotion to his work, and without re¬ 
cognizing him as a pioneer of no ordinary character to 
all sul;se(juent missionary operations in that country, 
now (iarried on hy the London, Glasgow, and Wes¬ 
leyan Missionary Societies. How insigiiiticant have 
been the jn’ivations and dangers of more modern 
labourers when compaivd with those of Vanderkemp, 
Kichcrer, Anderson, and Albrecht, who first entered 
those regions of heathenism, introducing the gos])el 
plough, and (usting the seed into an ungenial soil, 
where, though iu some instances it remained long 
buried, it eventually pnaluced “an abundance of 
corn in the earth upon the top of the mountains; 
the fruit whereof shall shake like Lebanon!” To 
none is this comparison more aj)plicable than to 
Dr. Vanderkemp. He came from a university to 
stoop to teach the alphabet to the poor naked Hot¬ 
tentot and Kafir—from the society of nobles, to 
associate with beings of the lowest grade in the scale 
of humanity—from stately mansions, to the filthy 
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liovel of the greasy African—from the army, to in¬ 
struct the fierce savage the tactics of a heavenly 
warfare under tlie banner of the I’rince of I’eace— 
from the study of physic to become the guide to 
the balm in Gilead, and the Pliysician there—and, 
finally, from a life of earthly honour and ease, to be 
exi)osed to j)erils of waters, of robbers, of his own 
countrymen, of the heathen, in the eity, in the wil¬ 
derness. All who are aeipiainted with the history 
of our African missions, must admit these facts, and 
say, Thvtj, indeed, labomeil, and we have entci’cd int») 
their labours. 

The following e.xtraet from Kay’s “ Travels and 
Researches in Kafir-land,” cannot be read without 
deep interest ;— 

" The in K.-id'mria lilcriilly consihiUc fiilils, 

siirr<iuinli-il liy (■\il spirits, as woll as liv beasts of prey ; tiiiil till 
tl)at rally roitiiil olir staiidartl are like sii many sheep ■'atliered 
loeetlier out >1!' llie wilderness. Within the last Tew days several 
have heen added tn onr miniher : amongst wlmni is one whose ease 
is Worthy of partienlar tiotice. She is tin aged Hottentot, who was 
hiiptized hy the kite Mr. t'anderkenip, about thirty j’etirs ago. 
During the short time spent hy that devoted Missionary iiinongst 
the K;i(ir tribes, tie taught tier and two or ttiree other females, a 
knowledge of letters. This she afterwtirds iniprovetl by assiduous 
iijiplieation, so that she was at length enabled to read the s icred 
Scriptures, a copy of which, presented hy her venerable tutor, she 
still retains to this very day. Although, from that lime to tliis, 
she had never enjoyed the privilege of sitting under a Christian 
ministry, it would, neverlh.eless, appear that she ever retained a 
sense of religion, and a very strong attachment to her llihle. On 
hearing of the establishment of ISutterworth, she anxiously strove 
to get her heathenish husband (I.ochenberg) into the mind for 
removing to the Mission village, that she might once more hear 
the Go.spcl, and get her poor ehildrcn instructed. Hut to this he 
would never consent, well knowing that his deeds were of such a 
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character as would not*bear the light. The measure of his iniquity, 
however, being full, the hand of violence was permitted to remove 
him out of the way some mondis ago; and the shocking circum¬ 
stances connected with his death, constitute a striking comment 
upon that passage of holy writ, ‘ Consider this, ye that foiget God, 
lest 1 tear yon in ])ieces, and there be none to deliver.’ 

“ lie was one of the Dutch farmers who fled from the Colony* 
about the time when Mr. Vanderkem]) was endeavouring to com- 
meiiee his mission. Professing great regard for the latter on ac- 
(S)unt of his ministerial cliaraeter, tluise fugitives flocked around 
him, moved when he moved, and encamped where he encamped. 
They had not been with him long, liowov(!r, before his faithfulness 
aroused determined enmity, ami they secretly strove to injure him 
ill every jmssihle way. Aitlioiigh some of them had taken native 
wives, and all been obliged to hike refuge in the territories of the 
natives, tlieir ilei-p-rooted prejudiees against the latter still con¬ 
tinued, insoiniieli that Mr. Vanderkemp's preiieliing to them ren¬ 
dered him contemptible in their eyes. ‘ Whenever they saw him,’ 
said old Saartje, ‘ go into llie hush for prayer or niedilation, one or 
other of the Christi menselie (('liristiaiis) immediately ran into his 
tent to steal. Ills eliests were fre(|ueiit1y broken open, and his 
money taken away, iinlil at last lie Iiad scarcely doublejees ([lencc) 
snfiieient to carry him hack to the Colony.’ 

“ It does not apjiear that anj’ one of this party died a natural 
diMth. ‘ FahiT,’ said my informant, who was well acquainted with 
nil the eircnmstaiiees, ‘ was afterwards hung in the Colony as a 
rebel, liuys wnndea-d about amongst the tribes, murdering and 
]>lumleriiig, until he himself was murdered. IJotlia was killed by 
the Kafirs, at the instigation of his eonipaniun. The hut in wliieli 
lleKuideidioiid slejit was one night fired by the natives, and he wtis 
bnnit to death. The Irishman, (a deserter connected with the 
hand,) together with one of his children, was also burnt to ashes, 
while,aslee]>, by one of the native women with whom he had lived; 
and, as already intimated, Loehenherg himself, ‘ whom vengi-anee 
suffiTed not to live,’ was literally cut to pieces by the Amakwabi, 
about the middle of 183f>." 


At the close of the j'ear 1800, Dr. Vanderkenip, 
owing to a combination of circumstances, left Kafir- 
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land, for Graaff Reinet, principally to meet the two 
brethren, Vanderlingen and Read, and remained a 
considerable time there, during a rebellion among the 
fanners. He visited Kafir-land again, but I’rom the 
unsettled .state of the frontier, was compelled to relin- 
(piish the mission and ix^turn to Graaff Reinet, where 
he laboured among the Hottentots. Gcnenil Dmulas 
ofiered means of forming a station in the C'olony, “ to 
endeavour,” as the governor expressed it, “ to ame¬ 
liorate the spiritual and temporal condition of that 
unhappy people, whom upon every prinei])le of hu¬ 
manity and justice, government is bound to protect.” 
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l)r. V:iii<l«rlicm|)'s mission coniriicnccfl innoiiff the Hottentots—The 
(Jovornor's kiniim-ss—the st<'ition attacked—'I'ryiii}'circumstances 
—Hsea])c (o Tort Frederick—ISethelsdorp—Successes of Dr. V.’s 
elforts — His ileatli and character—A remarkahle incident— 
- •-Kat iliver mission—Kafir mission resumed—Aflectiiift scene— 
AVilliams's death — Hrownlee rinally resumes the mission — 
EfCects of the (iospel. 

In Februjuy, INOI, Dr. \"anderl\oinp and Mr.Ilcad, 
witli more tlnin 100 Hottentots, left (IraafF Reinet. 
'^I’heir temjmrary residence was apjtointed at llothu’s 
farm, abont seven miles west of Algoa Day, where 
they continued with the; Hottentots for nearly eight 
months, letiding a life of nninterrujtted tinxicty, per- 
])lexity, and dtmgcr, the Doctor being for some time 
confined to his bod with rheimiiitism. Though liher- 
ally assisted with necessaries by government order 
from Fort Frederick, they were continually exposed 
to enemies of different descriptions, and, but for God’s 
protecting arm, must have been destroyed root and 
branch. 

Their iiistitution made them an object of hatred to 
many of the colonists, who described them as taking 
part with the plundei’ing Hottentots and Kafirs; and 
representing their station as a refuge for robbers and 
murderers; while the truth was, that it was an 
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asylum only for those who had separated themselves 
from such banditti. Notwithstandiue; this, a goveni- 
inent order, to the great sorrow of the missionaries, 
prohibited the reception of any Hottenttds into this 
asylum; and those thus ivpelled, chose to maintain 
themselves in the woods, among brutes, rather than 
return to their own tribes. General Dundas, appiov- 
ing of the Doetor's scheme, wished the whole party to 
remove liir sat'ety to the fortress, and, regarding the 
missionaries as dead men if they did not accept of 
his offer, pro])Osed to them agiiin, as a last resource 
for the pre.servation of their lives, to sail with him 
to the Cape of Good Hope, and defer the instruction 
of tlie Hottentots in that region till a more favourable 
season ; but to this the Doettor would not cousi'iit. 

Tt) the honour of General Dumlas, let it be again 
recorded, that, so fully was he convinced of the duty 
and importance of what was then considered utopian, 
that he ordered foi’ the use of the station, from the 
JJay, (Fort Frederick,) (iOOO pounds of rice, 6 casks 
of salt meat, 2t)() slieei», labouring oxen, 11 milch- 
cows, !f() horned cattle, o wagons, 1 fishing-net, 1 
corn-mill, li corn-.sieves, and a smith’s bellows, be¬ 
sides implements of" agriculture. Scarcely had this 
generous action cheered their prosj)ee.ts, when, as 
they write,— 

“ A troop of plundering Hottentots att.aeked our place in Uie 
middle of the night, .and having fired alioijt fifty times with mus- 
qiiets, took away all our cattle. All our endeavours to persuade 
them to a friendly !igrcciticnt were in vain; they did not give any 
answer but by firing. One of our most esteemed Hottentots ap¬ 
proached them, and sjxikc in a fri<-ndly inaimer ; hut they cried, 
‘Look, there conics a peace-maker; kill him, shoot him!’ ujioii 
which he received a ball in his leg. ^Ye hoped they uould have 
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been content with our cattle, hut it seemed that their intention 
was to kill us. 'Flu^y made an assault on our dwellings, and for 
that purpose made use of our cattUi in the Kufrin'iaii manner. Pro¬ 
vidence so ordered it, that hrotlier Head lutd laid some newly-sawn 
planks in the passage, b(!twcen our house and the next to it. The 
cuttle which were drove befont them were afraid of these, so that 
they would not go over ihetn, and turned aside. I'hc enemy now 
saw himself ex]iosed, and our people being in the utmost danger, 
compelled by sclf-diifence, fired without being able to take aim, on 
account of the darkness ; but the hand of God directed a ball in 
such a way, that the chief (if this troop was wounded in the thigh, 
by which the artery of the thigh was cut throtigh ; the violent effu¬ 
sion of blood ])ut un end to his life in a few minutes; on this the 
whole troop fled, leaving behind them all the cattle except eighteen, 
which in the beginning of the assault had been driven away. No¬ 
body could guess the reason of this unexpeded deliverance, for the 
Hottentots fired but twice. On the following inoniing the dead 
body was found, and recognised as that of Andires Stuurman, 
brother of Klaas Stuurman. On the siibseciuent night we were 
surrounded again by enemies, hut finding that we hud moved our 
cattle from the Kraal within the square, which was surrounded by 
our houses, and that we had harrieadoed all the entrances to it, they 
lefll us unmolested. Hut two days after, having got some rein¬ 
forcement from the Kafirs, they attacked us anew, in the middle of 
the day, as a part of our cattle was driven to the pasture. They 
stal>bed one of our wood-cutters during the tiini; of his being gone 
into the wood to pray ; and now they drove away our cattle. All 
our people atttickcd them in the greatest confusion, and with fury, 
leaving the place, with their wives .and children, entirely unde¬ 
fended. They jnit the assailants to flight, and brought the cattle 
back again, except eight oxen, wliicdi were either killed or mortally 
wounded. We always hiwl instructed our people that it was their 
duty rather to part with their earthly goods than to save them by 
killing another; and tluat it was not the duty of a Christian to kill 
any body but when the safety of his own life, or that of a third 
person, should render it absolutely necessary. But our Hottentots 
took another view of the subj(%t, and looked upon themselves as 
competent to make use of their arms, as well to defend their goods 
as their lives ; they also showed too plainly that they had obtained 
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a certain degree of pleasure in fighting. AVe were not at all plen.sed 
■with this, bec!iuse our intention was to gain our enemies by a soft 
and amiable behaviodr; and thus by no means to provoke them by 
a hostile opposition. Besides this, we foresaw that the enemy, 
reinforcing himself more and more, at last would he able to lead 
on a sujiorior power, sutlicieiit to destroy us entirely,” 

Thc.se successive attacks iudu(;e(l them very ])ro- 
perly to take refuse, witli their 300 people, in Fort 
Frederick. IJere they remained tor a time, conti- 
nuiiur tlieir reliirious services under circiunstances 
inoie distressinj!: to the minds of tlie missionaries tlian 
the horrors of savaire fury from wliich they liad 
escaped. Tliey were associated with those who had 
the misfortune to he comparative strani'ci's to tite 
means of frraee, and inured to a recklessness of feel- 
ini' in rei^ard to eternal icalities, w hich a life of war¬ 
fare has (vve may jnesume since the days of Cain) 
produced on tribes once civilized and refined in taste 
and feeling:. Tliis exposed their people to seduction, 
drunkenness, and other vices. 

After the arrival of General Janssen, the Colony 
having been ceded to the Dutirh, a s])ot was granted 
on which to fix a permanent station; and on the 
2nd of June, they took up their abode on Koohoo, 
which from that period they called liethelsdorj). 
lliis situation, from its sterility and want of w'ater, 
soon tronvinced them that it was most unsuitable 
for a missionary farm; and the oqly wonder i.s, that 
it should have been pennitted to continue, and even 
become, in many respects, a sinking fund, while 
both missionaries and people (a small number) were 
compelled to live a hungiy, self-denying life. Five 
year after its commencement, they write to the 
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Directors, that tliey had been without bread for a 
long time, and di<l not expect to procure any for 
three or four months ; neitlier were there any vege¬ 
tables, owing to the barrenru'ss of the soil. This, of 
course, w’as a grievous iinpedinient to their labours, 
and an cftectual barrier to the very objects for which 
this station was selected ; and it is a kind of madness 
to expend large sums and great toil on such a waste, 
except for the purj)ose of having a itjodeni Tadinor 
ill the wilderness. Yet, notwithstanding all these 
discouraging circumstances, many were the demon¬ 
strations of the Divine blessing on tlu'ir labours. 
“ The progress, also, of their scholars in learning to 
read and write, was astonishing to them, and above 
all, tbeir facility in acijuiring religious knowledge, 
knowing, as they <lid full well, the jieculiar ajiathy, 
stupidity, and aversion to any exertion, mental or 
corporeal, which characterises the natives.” Dr. 
Vanderkemp having, w’ith true Christian benevo¬ 
lence, pleaded the cause of the o[)pres8cd,—for there 
Avere ojipressions, national and individual, Avbich Ave 
must IcaA'^e till that day Avhen eveiy one Avill receive 
according to the deeds done in the body;—the 
great struggle commenced which terminated, through 
the jierseATriug exertions of the Rev. Dr. Philip, on 
July 17th, 1628, in the eflectual emancipation of 
the Hottentots. All the contentions, heart-burnings, 
broken heads and broken hearts which marked the 
long stniggle, Avill a])pear hereafter in the page of 
history—like the conquest of Mex'ico by Cortez, the 
colonization of .4inerica, or the aavayism of our 
forefathers in their border Avars—humbling, but in¬ 
structive mementos to succeeding generations. Dr. 
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V.’s interlereiicc in the cause of suffering humanity, 
or rather his discrlosure of some of the wrongs of 
the IJotlentots, led to his being summoned, with Mr. 
Read, to Cape Town, to ap])ear before an extraor¬ 
dinary commission a])pointed by Lord C'aledon. This 
was followed by most important resnits: for tlie 
Doctor having been fully borne out in his faets, his 
Excellency directed that commissioners should ju'r- 
sonally visit the s(‘veral distriets where enormities 
had been ]*erpetrated, and that the guilty should he 
punished. 'J'his was among the. last public serviees 
which Dr. ^’andel•kem]) icndered to that j)c‘ople, who 
had now been the object of his solicitude for eleven 
years. He had long eonteinplated a mission to Ma- 
daga.scar, and though now far advanced in years, his 
soul burn(‘d with youthful ardour to enter on that 
])eriluus undertaking. It was in his luart, but the 
Creat Head »)f the cliujch had otherwise ordained 
it ; for, alter a few days’ illne.ss, he closed his eyes 
on this world, Dec. l.')th, l^ll, alter breathing out 
the Christian assurance, “ All is well.” 

Tims ended the memorable life of Dr. \ anderkem]). 
Avoiding tbe extravagances of momentary feeling, 
which declares that “His e(pial is not to be found 
upon earth, and that he was little behind the chiefest 
ai)ostles of oui‘ rA)rd,” we nevertheless cheej-fully 
concede to him this meed of praise : Eew men would 
have cneountcred the storms which he braved ; and, 
perhaps, fewer still have been moix: cons]*icuon.slv 
distinguished by success in their etlbrts to emaneipate 
the Hottentots from tcm])oral and spiritual thraldom. 
Divine Providence, I’rom time to time, in a remarkable 
manner, raises up men adapted to certain situa- 
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tioiis, apart from whicli they would have been like 
the flower whicli “ wastes its sweetness in the desert 
air." Sneh were Luther, Wiekliffe, Knox, and a host 
of others; and though those wlio well knew and loved 
Vanderkemp would chsirge us with blind j>urtiality, 
if w'e placed him on an equality with those distin¬ 
guished reformers; yet no less can he said of his 
labours than that they were those of an extraordinary 
man : and, considering the time and state of affairs 
in the Colony in which he lived, and the native 
character of the tribes aniong whom he laboured, the 
grace of (iod made him the honoured instrument of 
doing wonders. Dr. Vanderkemp was the friend and 
advocate of civil liberty. The condition of the slaves 
pressed heavily ujxm his mind, and the sufferings of 
those who had embraced the Gospel made large de¬ 
mands on his almost unbounded generosity; so that 
he exi)ended nearly lOOOZ. of his ])ersona] property 
in unbinding the heavy burden.s, and setting the cap¬ 
tives free. It is probable that his extreme sympathy 
wdth this enslaved people induced him, with more 
feeling than judgment, to choose a wife from amongst 
them. Being a most unsuitable comi)anion for such 
a person, her subsequent conduct cast a gloom 
over the remnant of his days of suffering and toil; 
and as I have heard it remarked by one who knew 
him well, undoubtedly accelerated his death. It was 
from his li])s that the Kafirs (a nation of atheists) 
first heard the Gospel, the theme of Divine love; and 
if we cast our eyes over the histoiy of missions, and 
the successes of the “Martyr of Erromanga,” we 
see at once the value of a pioneer of almost any de- 
scriptioB, and more especially of such a pioneer as 
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Dr. Vanderkcmp. He was the first public (Icfendcr 
of the rights of the Hottentot. Although his expan¬ 
sive sympathy betrays not unfrequently in his writings 
what may be deemed instability of purpose, it is obvi¬ 
ously attributable to a benevolent desire to grasp the 
whole of the race, while his eyes wandering around 
the tem])estuous horizon, sought a haven in which to 
shelter them from the storm. He counted not his 
own life dear to himsi'lf; for when advised for his own 
.safety to leave the Hottentots for a season, l)is reply 
was, “ If I knew that I should save my own life I)y 
leaving them, I should not fear to ofl'er that life for 
the least child amongst them.” In this, though want¬ 
ing in prudence, he displayed a magnanimity of soul 
whi(di, in other circumstaiux-s, would have culled forth 
the applause of a nation. 

lint it may he said that this is a partial view of the 
character of this great man ; and it is oidy just to 
admit that the Doctoi' was eccentric ; and many, very 
many of his jarsonal hardships were self-inflicted, 
'riiough his mission to the Kafirs was a hold, and, 
in Africa, an unprecedented undertaking, he was 
always within the reach of civilized men ; and except 
when Gaiku detained him a short time in the country, 
he had ahvays an asylum open to receive him. His 
trials in this resj)cct were very different from those of 
the founders of the Namaccpia and Gri(|ua Mis-sioiis^ 
who were hundreds of miles beyond tlic abodes of 
civilized society, and the protecting arm of civil 
power. In a colonial village, where there were many 
who admired and were ready to serve him, the 
Doctor would go out to the water to wash his own 
linen; and frequently at home and abroad, he would 
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dispense with hat, shirt, and shoes, while the patrpii 
and adv<jcate of civilization. 'I'liese were anomalies 
and shade's of character, whicJi of coui'sc added no¬ 
thin" to his usefulness, while his ultra uotiojis on th(' 
subject of predestination left a Jeaveu iti some of tlu; 
African churches, w'hi(;h it re(|uired the lahour of 
many years to remove. It is also hut justice to add, 
that Dr. Vmiderkenip was not without sympathy ; 
there w'cre many nohic-minded colonists who took a 
deep interest in his sidfc rin,"s and labours—who felt 
stroll" compassion for the sj»irihial destitutitm of the 
Hottentot race, and the slave jiopniation ; and who 
w'cre liberal in supptirtin" the cause. Stimulated by 
the examj)ie of Vanderkemp and Kieherer, they 
laboured to promote the kinjidom of Christ amoiii' 
the ahorii^ines. 'I’hese were noble minds, who wejit 
over the country’s wron"s ; and it i.s seai'cely possible 
to conceive the Doctor’s feelin"s Avhen on his journey 
to (Jraatf lleinet, beyond the (lamka River, he came, 
to the house of Mr. de Deer, who, on hearini;; the 
object of the party, “received them with uncommon 
joy and calliii" his family and .slaves to"ether, fell 
upon his knees, and uttered this remarkable prayer : 
—“() Lord, thou hast atllieted me with inexju'cssible 
f!;i-ief, in taking my child from me, whom I buried this 
day ; but now' thou rejoieest my soul with joy greater 
than all my grief, in showing me that thou hast beard 
my jirayers for the conversion of the Kafirs, and 
giving me' to sec this moment the fultilment of thy 
promises.” He then addressed himself to them, and 
sang several jisalms and hymns, relative to the calling 
of the heathen. 

Dr. Vandcrkemi)’s death wa.s a stroke severely lelt; 
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but He who had called him from his labours, con¬ 
tinued to bless the seed sown, iiiulcr the I’ostcriue: 
care of Mr. Read and others. JUthclsdorp, uiulcr 
many difficulties and disadvantnyi's, grew niul multi- 
j)licd. New churehes were jilanted at I’aealtsdorp, 
Theopolis, and other places, through the instrumen¬ 
tality of the Rev. J. Canijiliell, in his iirst visit to 
Africa, who on that occasion was the means of givine: 
a new iinjmlse to tlie spirit of missions liuTC, as well 
as among the churehes at home. 

The Kat River mission was eommeneed at the 
suggestion of the lion., now Sir .V. Sloekenstrom, 
and was, so far as tlie plan went, a measure which 
will reflect lasting honour on the memory of that 
enlightened and liberal indiviilnal.* 'fo the heantilnl 
and fertile Katir vales, lhi‘ [»riiu-ipal of the Hottentots 
from llethelsdor]), 3’heopolis, and other places, lloekeil. 
This was a seasonable movement, as Ibose stations 
were no longer, aftei the emaneipation of that people, 
asylums to those who were active and williiig to (‘arn 
a eompi-tcnee elsewhere. 'I'lie jvsnlts of the mission 
at Phili])town, and its branches, the members of 
which had been culled from those in tin; C'olonv, 
have been such as to jirove that ibe plan was well 
laid, and carried into efficient ojieration. 'i’be last 


* Tlu' uulhor docs not wish it to i)c uiuliT.^tooil th;it lie ainjrovi's 
of tlic j)olicy which deprived tlie Kafirs xjf lliat rich and fertile 
jiortion of tlicir territories, and gave it to tlic llottcnttits. I’.anni.stcr, 
in his “ Humane I'olicy," makes tlie follow ing very judicious re¬ 
mark on the subject :—‘‘ To olitain laud for any jiortion of that 
oppressed race, is so good an act, that it W(ml!l he iingr.ieioiis to 
look har.shly at the mode of doing it, if oiir character for justice to 
others were not involved in the particiilar way chosen.’' 
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year’s report of Kat River station exhibits 500 
members in the ebureb, and 912 children and 
adults in tlic schools; while their subscriptions to 
the support of the mission are liberal,—though, I 
am aware, far from being eijual to the entire expenses, 
as many of the friends of missions have been led 
to expect, and w'hich was anticipated at Bcthelsdorp 
many years ago. 

The colonial stations, though dejirived of the most 
influential and intelligent of their inhabitants, con¬ 
tinue to struggle and prosjier. Retlielsdoi-p still 
maintains comiiarative j’csjiectahility, under the de¬ 
voted hut noiseless labours of Mr. Kitchingman. We 
have now within the limits of the Colony sixteen 
stations, and about thirty Missionaries. How would 
the venerable Vanderlvcinp gaze, were he to rise, and 
behold the harvest which h:is been gathered in I'rom 
the people whose; ignoranc;e and degradation called 
forth all the symiiathics and energies of his erdight- 
ened mind! 

“ 'I'lio IroiibU-s of (lo))arl.c{l years, 

Briiifi joys unknown bofon*. 

And sonl-rcfri'shiii^ arc tlio twirs 
O’lT wounds lliat blocd no moro.”* 

Rut to return to Katir-land, where the veteran 
sowed in tears, but where Missionaries of different 
societies now reap in joy. It was not before the yeiu- 
1816, in the month of July, that a successful effort 
was made by Mr. Joseph Williams. At that time, 
with his wife and child, he took up his abode at the 
Kat River. Short as Dr. \'anderkemp’s labours among 


• .l.ames Montgomery. 
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the Kafirs were, he left a savour of the Gospel behind 
him, which prepared the way for others, after many 
tong years had rolled during which many of the 
Doctor’s acquaintances had been taught, hy fearful 
lessons, not, alas ! to admire the nation of whites, but 
rather to increase their su.s])icions and alarms. But 
Jankanna’s (Vanderkemp’s) name still diffused a fra¬ 
grance among the yet untamed and unsubdued Kafirs. 
Intercourse with the missionary .station at lletheLsdorp 
kej)t u]) this delightl’iil feeling; and Messrs. Read and 
Williams, in their pn'vious reconnoitcring journey, 
were hailed as the .sons of Jankanna. 

Most aus])icious was the commencement of this 
mission, while the energy and devotedne.ss of Williams, 
with the party he took with him from Bethelsdorp, 
were soon likely, under the Divine blessing, to make 
the wilderness and solitary place rejoice. Tempo¬ 
rary houses were raised, ground was cleared for cul¬ 
tivation, a water-course and dam were in preparation, 
while the Kafirs assembled for daily instruction; 
and the beautiful vale which had often echoed 
to the din of sa\’age war, was likely soon to become 
a ])eaceful Zion, to which the Kafir tribes would 
repair to hold their solemn feasts. Little more 
than two years had run their round, when Williams 
was numbered with the dead. Ilis beloved part¬ 
ner, (now Mrs. Robson,) a woman of no common 
fortitude, was liis sole attendant in the lonely vale, 
and saw in her exjiiring husband the bright pro¬ 
spects they had of permanent success among the 
Kafirs, and into which she had entered with all her 
energies of mind and body, blasted for a season. 
About to be left with two fatherless babes, her cir- 
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(rmnstamtfs were such as even her own j»e^ would 
fail to (loseril)e; hut tlie widow’s God w'as there. 
’I’ake, lor example, tlie I'ollowinij extract from her 
journal. After hein!>: enahJed to rc.si{;n her dearest 
eai thly friend, sin; asked one of the Kafirs if lie had 
“ No wish to see Ids teacher heforc tlie Lord took 
tiini to Idmself ? ‘ Yes,’ was his reply, ‘ but I do not 

like to ask you, because I think it will make your 
heart sore.’ lie then ap])roiiehed, and sat down 
by the bedside. 1 asked him if he prayed ? ‘ Yes,’ 

he said. And what do you pray for '{ ‘ 1 jiray the 
IjOJiI, as he had broiifjht us a teacher over the 
great sea water, and hath thus long sjiared him to 
tell us llis word, that lie would be jileased to raise 
him up again to tell us more of that Great Word.’ 
1 asked, do yon jiray for me‘s’ ‘Yes; 1 pray that 
if the Lord should fake away your husband from 
yon, he would support and jirotect you and your 
little ones in the midst of this wild and barbarous 
peojile.’ ” 

C'heerless and lonely must have been the first 
days of lu'r widowhood. She instructetl her semi- 
civili/ed attendants to jirepare the wood, and make 
a coliin; and, with a weeping band, followed the 
desire of her eyes to the silent dust, there to slumber 
till the morning of the resurrection, when He who 
cut short his work in righteousness, will show’ that 
Williams, in bis short career, finished the work given 
him to do.- 1 saw no monument to mark his tomb ; 
but he has left an imperishable one, in having been 
the means of lighting up the torch of Divine truth, 
which, notwithstanding the political war, strife, and 
bloodshed wdiich followed between the Kafirs and 
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the Colonists, was not extinguished, but served to 
lighten the path of tlmse who followed in his wake. 
To this eveiT niissionaiy has borne ani])le testimony; 
and his labours were blessed to an extent far beyond 
his most sanguine expectations. So much had this 
good man gained on the confidence of the Kafirs, that 
Caika himself, durinu: the season of political discord, 
had more eoiifidenee in the leetitude of the mis.sioiiary 
than in any one of the local authorifies, or even in 
the covernor himself. 

Thus again was the candle r('moved from Kafir- 
land, and the policy of that agi' refused, at that time, 
fo allow another niissionaiy to proceed fo water the 
.set (1 sown hy Mr. Williams. Mr. Jlrownlee was ulti¬ 
mately appointed as missionary in the service of 
goxernment, and commenced a mi.ssion at the Chu- 
mie in 1>'20.'" He was followed and snpporfed hy 
till' (ila>g<iw mi-^ioiiaries ; and la"!, though nirt least, 
the \\ e.-leyan nii.-sionarics, entered the field ; and 

" Mr. lli'iiwiiii'c liiiii-'it ag.iiii to t!i<‘ liundon 

M Siicicty, .•mu!, (•■Miliimii!!..; .-it. 1m> ]hiM, fi;is li.-id tlir iKtinmr 
and li;i|i|iiii‘ ''s lo uiliii'N'. tiu' iiici'i'asc nf iMis''i()ii;M’y l.'dxmrs in 
Kalir-land, wlii ri' I'n tnilcil Iiard, and sidlt rcd nint-li, loiifj liclorr 
any ntlii.'rs uerr lurndlii'd to mili-r tliat. (-(mnlry at all. One of 
our AVislt'y.'in Iji-rthnn, fully i-onii)i'!i-nt to jti'Igo, now in tliis 
country, rciiiarks tliat “his laliottr^ li.ivo bccti indcfatio.’dilc, 
though uno.stfiUtdious ; .-ntd (o place this worthy ni:in in his jiropcr 
jiositioii, it is not itidccd ncccss;iry to imitate the ttnhidlowed prac¬ 
tice of some, who to .■iccomplish a jiurpose, or to oralify jiarly spirit, 
invidiou.sly atid fnlsotiiely cry ttp one inis'>ioti;iry tit tlie c.\peii.se of 
his hfetlllell, whose lahonrs, I honoh /m/.se/cv.'.', have hcell far more 
.ahiiiidiiiit.’’ Tile I.oiidoii Missionary ISoeiely has now live station.s 
in Kaftr-hiiid, inelitdin>.v one for the ISushmeii in tin- 'f'ainhookie 
country; the two {.Jlasoow Societies, si.\ ; tii.d the Wc.deyaii So¬ 
ciety, twi'lvc. 
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BOW they present a band of labourers whose endea- 
NOm, \{ they continue to receive the Divine blessing, 
\)\d k\T to subdue that people to the sceptre of Jesus, 
prevent tlie rapine and bloodshed which characterised 
by-gone years and the late destructive war, and 
save a nation from ruin. Already the warrior has 
exchanged the hoarse war-song for the anthems of 
peace and Jove, while the j)rinting press is called 
into operation to transfer into their own language 
the oracles of God. Ix't us hail the triumphs of 
the cross, by whomsoever it may be borne, as all have 
one undivided objed, the glory of God in the salva¬ 
tion of man. 

“ Yes, for .1 season Satan .sliall prevail, 

And liold as if .secure liis dark dimiain ; 

Tlic i)rayt*rs r)f righteous men may seem to fail, 

And Jleaven’.s glad tidings be proclaim’d in vain. 

Kut wait in faitli; ere long shall spring again 
The seed that seem’d to perish in the ground ; 

Atid, fertili/ed by Zion’s iaiter rain, 

1'he long-pareh’d land shall laugh, with harvests crown’d, 

And through those silent wastes Jehovah’s praise resound.” 
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liiisliini'i] •■ijipl.v for ti'iirlicrs — Mr. Kielu'ror <roi\s to Zilk River— 
Diflii-iillies iiiid sacrifives—Lilieralily of tlie fanners.Tlio mis¬ 

sion al>aii(loucil—The eonditioii of the Rusliinen—Lichtensteiii'.s 
opinion—The Rushmen'.s resources anil liahits—Provoking cha- 
racteristics—Inhuman practice—Mr. Kiclierer's <lescri))tion— 
Cruelty to oirsjm'ng—Uushmeii possess atiiiahle qualities—Mis¬ 
sions resumed at Toorulierg, X c.— Missionaries ordered into the 
Colony—Mr. I’aiire’s afleeiiug statement - Review of missions to 
the Rushmen—I’lan recommended—Tlic liushineu and the goats 
- -.Stratagem in hunting. 


It is of vast iiiiportaiu-o to notice tite first, though 
ajiparontly oltscure indications of the will of Him 
w ho, while he 


“ Rides upon the stormy sky. 
And tnanages the seas,” 


condescends to sloop from hi.s throne amidst unap- 
jtroachahle glory, to render means the most feeble 
and unthoiight of, the guide and pole-star of lii.s 
servants, whom he has cuinmissioncd to preach the 
(Jospel to every crciiturc. 

While Dr. Vanderkemp and Edmonds itrocccdcd to 
Kafir-laud, Messrs. Kicherer, Kramer, and Edwards 
bent their course to the Zak River, hetweeu 400 and 
,')00 miles north-east of Cape Town. 

Who would have supposed for a moment that 
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Kichcrer’s course, which was originally towards Kafir- 
land, would have been diverted by Bushmen-ainbas- 
sadors, the feeblest, poorest, most degraded and de¬ 
spised of all the sable sons of Ilain ? It aj)pears that 
some time previous, while the church at home was 
engaged in prayer that the great Head of the church 
would open a door for his servants w'hora they were 
sending forth, a treaty had been made between the 
Bushnum and Florus Fischer, with other farmers, 
who had suffered terribly in their flocks and herds 
from these clej)re(latoi-s of the desert. The Bushmen 
seeing Floins Fischer, who was a good man, solemnly 
apptial to Almighty Cod to witness the transaction, 
and observing that he w^as in the habit of assembling 
his family for worship, morning and evening, were 
led to in(|uire into the Divine chameter, and to solicit 
a Christian teacher. Mr. Fischer cheerfully afforded 
encouragement; and, though it ai)peared something 
like hoping against ho])e, he, at their re(juest, took 
some of the ju’incipal of them to Cape Town for this 
purpose. 

They ari-ived there just before our brethren, a cir¬ 
cumstance which left the latter no reason to doubt of 
being called of God to labour in that (piarter. The 
brethren received unbounded kindness and atten¬ 
tion from the government, and assistance from the 
fanners, who loaded them with things requisite to 
commciMre the station ; while some accompanied them 
to the spot they first selected, which they named 
“ Happy .Pro.sj)ect.” Here Messrs. Kichercr and 
Kramer laboured with primitive zefil and simplicity, 
to raise the most abject of our species; and had not 
their faith been strong in the promises of God, they 
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must have sunk under the very thought of making an 
attempt. 

At the present period of advanced knowledge in 
missionary enterprise, however, it is easy to see that, 
according to the comniou course of events, tlie cir¬ 
cumstances under which that mission was commenced 
were ominous of its short duration. God, in his 
infinite wnsdorn, had otlicr, and Jar more c.xtensive 
ends to accomplish, than simply a mission to the 
Bushmen. 

Zak River became, the finger-post to theNamaquas, 
Corannas, (iriquas, and Bcchuana^; for it was by 
means of that mission that these tribes and their 
condition became known to the C-'hristian world. 
Kicherer had great comfort in his intercourse with 
many good farmers, who exerted themselves wdth 
commendable liberality in favour of the object he had 
in view. He was soon encouraged I)y the accession 
of many Hottentots and Bastards to the station, 
w'ithout w'hose assistance it would not have been pos¬ 
sible for him to have lived, as he afterwards found. 
The Bushmen, with few exceptions, could never ap¬ 
preciate his object; but, as a people, continued to 
harass and iinpoveri.sh those who remained attached 
to the objects of the missionarj". Mr. K.’s life was 
more than once threatened, but his unremitting la¬ 
bours, and those of Mr. Kramer, wore signally blessed 
in the conversion of a number of Hottentots and 
Bastards ; and in the details of the mission, the names 
of individuals are mentioned who afterw'ards became 
the pillars of the Griqua mission; and from whose 
lips the writer has frequently heard with delight the 
records of by-gone years, when they listened to the 
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voice of Kiclicrcr, Anderson, and Kramer, at the Zak 
and Orans'c Rivers. Unhappily the company and 
countenance ol' the Bushmen could not be com¬ 
manded without a daily portion of victuals and to- 
haeeo, of whieli Mi-. Kieliercr Iiad reeeiv'ed an amide 
supply from (he farmers. This praetiee, however 
kindly intended, douhtless contributed to the early 
failure of the mission. The country in which the 
mission was fixed was sterile in the extreme, and rain 
so seldom fell, that they were ohlii>ed to depend on 
foreign supplies. Mr. Kieliercr having visited Eu- 
rojie, on his returiid found the mission in a suffering 
state. Having little hope of recruiting it, he entered 
the Dutch ehureh, and w'as appointed minister at 
(Jraaff Reinet. f Je left the station in charge of Mr. 
and Mrs. A. Voss; and a Mr. Botina, a farmer, w'ho 
had sold all he had to aid the mis.sion, and sujiply the 
ahsence of Mr. K. These men not having equal re¬ 
sources with the founders of the mission, though dis¬ 
tinguished by exemplaiy patience under great priva¬ 
tions and hardships, from drought and the plundering 
Bushmen, were eom])elled to abandon the station, 
'riiis event took place in 180G, and Mr. A. Voss, 
in the following ])athelie remark, makes that mission’s 
recpiiem : “ This day Ave leave Zak River, the place 
which has cost us so many sighs, tears, and drops of 
sweat; that place in which we have laboured so many 
days and nights, for the salvation of immortal souls : 
the place whudi probably, bel'ore long, will become a 
heap of ruins.” Thus terminated the mission to Zak 
River, on which the directors at home could not help 
looking with the dee])est sympathy, as the people were 
some ol’the first-fruits of their labours ; but they were 
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consoled by tlic reflection, that those who Ibllowed 
their teachers to tlie vic;inity of (Iraatf Reinct, con¬ 
tinued to receive instnudion, and that the missionaries 
entered into other fields of successful labour. 

When the character and condition of the Ihislnnen 
are taken into consideration, it is not to be wondered 
at, that the Missionaries found it up-hill work to 
obtain a settlement aiiion!; them. M'ith the e.\c(*|>- 
tiou of the Troglodytes, a ])eoi)lc said by Pliny to 
exist in the interior of Northern Africa, no tribe or 
people are surely more bj'utish, ignorant, and miser¬ 
able than the Bushmen of the interior of Southern 
Africa. They have neither house nor shed, neither 
flocks nor herds. Their most delightful home is 
“ afar in the desert,” the untmpiented mountain 
pass, or the secluded rectesses of a cavi; or ravine. 
They remove from place to jilacy^, as convenience or 
necessity requii-es. The man takes his spear, and 
suspends his bow and (piiver on his shoulder; while 
the woman, in addition to the burden of a helpless 
infant, frequently canies a mat, an earthen [) 0 t, a 
number of ostrich egg-shells, and a few ragged skins, 
bundled on her head or shoulder; and these Saabs, 
as they have been designated, bearing in their cha¬ 
racter a striking resemblance to the J'auneys, or 
Balala, (poor,) among the Bechuana.s, have, with few 
exceptions, as already shown, been from time imme¬ 
morial the sons of the field. Accustomed to a migra¬ 
tory life, and entirely dependent on the c-hase for a 
jirecarious subsistence, they have contracted habits 
which could scarcely be credited- of human beings. 
These habits have by no means been improved by 
incessant conflict with their superior neighbours, who. 
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regarding might as identical witli right, kill their game, 
plunder their honey-nests, seize upon their foun¬ 
tains, and deprive tlicm of their country. Anomalous 
as it may appear, this has been the custom of all 
the more civilized tribes, the colonists not excepted. 
Dr. Lichtenstein asks, “ What had a people like the 
Bushmen to lose—they who are everywhere at home, 
who' know not the value of any land ?” To this 1 
would reply, “ He loses the means of subsistence; and 
what more can the richest monarch lose ?” 1 recollect 
having felt grateful to a poor Bushwomau for a meal 
of the larva; of ants; and had that otherwise intelli¬ 
gent traveller been similarly circumstanced, he, per- 
ha])S, would have been tempted to say, “ Behold, 1 
am at the point to die, and what profit shall this 
birthright do to me ?” Under such circumstances, 
the gems of Golco^^da w'ould not have satisfied the 
cravings of hunger. Poor Bushman! thy hand 
has been against every one, and every one’s hand 
against thee. For generations past they have been 
hunted like partridges in the mountains. Deprived 
of what nature had made their own, they became 
de.sj)erdte, wild, fierce, and indomitable in their habits. 
Hunger compels them to feed on every thing edible. 
Ixias, wild garlic, mesemhryanthemums, the core of 
aloes, gum of acacias, and several other jdants and 
berries, some of which ai’e extremely unwholesome, 
constitute their fruits of the field; whilst almost every 
kind of living creature is eagerly devoured, lizards, 
locusts, and grasshoppers not excepted. The poi¬ 
sonous, as well as innoxious serpents, they roast and 
eat. They cut oft’ the head of the former, which they 
dissect, and carefully extract the bags, or reservoirs 
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of poison, which communicate with the fangs of the 
upper jaw. 'I'hey mingle it wRh the milky juice of 
the euphorbia, or with that of a 2 >oisonous bulb. 
After sirnracj’ing I'or some time on a slow fire, it 
acquires the consisteiiey of wax, with which they 
cover the points of their arrows. 

Though tlie natives of South Africa have an aver¬ 
sion to fish, the Bushmen in tlie neigl)bourhoo(i of 
rivers make very ingenious baskets, whit;h they place 
between stones, in the centre of a current, and thus 
they sometimes j)rocure a fry of fish, w’hieh in their 
freciuent necessity must be accei)tablc. They ascend 
the mountain’s brow or ])eak, and, with an acuteness 
of sight jHThaps su{)erior to our common telescoi)es, 
survey the f)lains beneath, either to discover game or 
cattle, or to watch the movements of those whose herds 
they may Iiave stolen. -If danger approaches, they 
a,scend almost inaccessible clid's, from which nothing 
but the i-ide-ball could dislodge them. When closely 
j)ur.sued, they will take refuge in dens and c;aves, in 
which their enemies have sometimes smothered scores 
to death, blocking iq) the entrances w'ith brushwood, 
and setting it on fire. 

One characteristic in their j)redatory expeditions 
is exceedingly i)rovoking. When they have taken 
a troo]) of cattle, their first object is to escai)e to a 
rendezvous, a cave or an overhanging precipice, or 
some seejuestered spot difficult of access to strangei s 
for want of water. As soon as they perceive tliat any 
of the cattle are too fatigued to i)roceed, they stab 
them; and if the pursuers come within sight, and 
there is the slightest inobability of their being over¬ 
taken, they will thrust their spears, if time permit, 
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into every animal in tlie troop. I have known sixty 
liead levelled in tliis A^fey. TJiis Jiabit, which obtains 
universally among that unfortunate jieojile, exasperates 
their enemies to the last degree, and vengeance falls 
on men, women, and children, whenever they come 
within reach of^heir ini.ssiles. Though their poisoned 
arrows cannot take in one third of the length of a 
musket shot, they aim with great jirecision. I have 
known men shot dead on the spot with poisoned 
arrows ; and others, who did not at first apjicar to be 
mortally wounded, 1 have seen die in convulsive 
agony in a few hours. It is impossible to look at 
some of their domiciles, without the inquiiy iiu’^olun- 
tarily rising in the mind. Are these tlu; abodes of 
human beings ? In a bu.shy country, they will form 
a hollow in a central jiosition, and bring the branches 
together over the head. Here the man, his wife, and 
ju’obably a child or two, lie huddled in a heap, on 
a little grass, in a hollow spot, not larger than an 
ostrich’s nest. Where bushes are scarce, they form 
a hollow under the edge of a rock, covering it par¬ 
tially with reeds or grass, and they are ol'ten to be 
found in fissures and caves of the mountains. When 
they have abundance of meat, they do nothing but 
gorge and sleep, dance and sing, till their stock is 
exhausted. But hunger, that imperious master, soon 
drives them to the chase. It is astonishing to what 
a distance they will run in pursuit of the animal 
which has received the fatal arrow. I have seen 
them, on the successful retinii of a hunting party, 
the merriest of the merry, exhibiting bursts of enthu¬ 
siastic joy; while their momentary hajipiness, con¬ 
trasted with their real condition, produced on my 
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mind the deepest sorrow. Many suffer great distress 
when the weather is cold and rainy, during which not 
uufrequently their children perish from hunger. A 
most inhuman practice also prevails among them, 
that when a mother dies, whose infant is not able 
to shift for itself, it is, without any ceremony, buried 
alive with the corpse of its mother. 

To the above melancholy descrij)tion, may be added 
the testimony of Mr. Kicherer, whose circumstances, 
while living among them, afforded abundant opjior- 
tuiiities of becoming intimately acquainted with their 
real condition. “ Their maimer of life is extremely 
wretched and disgusting. They delight to besmear 
their bodies with the fat of animals, mingled with 
ochre, and sometimes with grime. They are utter 
strangers to cleaidiness, as they never wasrli their 
bodies, but suffer the dirt to accuinuiate, so that 
it will hang a considerable lengtii from their elbows. 
Their huts are formed by digging a hole in the earth, 
about three feet deep, and tlien making a roof of 
reeds, which is howiwei' insufficient to keep oft' the 
rains. Here they lie close together, like pigs in a sty. 
They are extremely lazy, so that nothing will rouse 
them to action but excessive hunger. They will con¬ 
tinue several days together without food, rather than 
be at the pains of procuring it. When compelled to 
sally forth for prey, they are dexterous at destroying 
the various beasts which abound in the country ; and 
they can run almost as well as a horse. They are 
total strangers to domestic hap])iness. The men 
have several wives, but conjugal affection is little 

* The aulhor had a boy brought up in his own liuuse, who Wfas 
thus rescued from his mother’s grave, when only two years old. 
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known. Tliey take no great care of their children, 
and never correct them except in a fit of rage, when 
they almost kill them by severe usage. In a quarrel 
between father and mother, or the several wives of a 
husband, the defeated party wreaks his or her vengeance 
on the child of the conqueror, which in general loses 
its life. Tame Hottentots seldom destroy their chil¬ 
dren, except in a fit of passion; but the Bushmen will 
kill their cliildren without remorse, on various occa¬ 
sions ; as when they are ill-shaped, when they are in 
w'ant of food, when the father of a child has forsaken 
its mother, or when obliged to flee from the fanners 
or others; in which case they will strangle them, 
smother them, cast theiii away in the deseit, or bury 
them alive. There are iiistimces of ^)arents throwing 
their tender offspring to the hungry lion, who stands 
roaring before their cavern, i-efusing to de])art till some 
peace-offering be made to him. In general their 
children cease to be the objects of a mother’s eai’e as 
soon as they are able to crawl about in the field. In 
some few instances, however, you meet with a spark 
of natural affection, which places them on a level with 
the bnite creation.” Oh the miseries to which human 
nature is heir ! Hard is the Bushman’s lot, friendless, 
forsaken, an outc‘ast from tlie world, greatly preferring 
the coin]>uny of the beasts of j)rey to that of civilized 
man. His gorah* soothes some solitary hours, al¬ 
though its sounds are often responded to by the lion’s 


• The goriili is an iiistninient something like tlie bow of a violin, 
rather more curved, along which is stretched a catgut, to which is 
attached a small piece of quill. The player takes the quill in his 
mouth, and by strung inspirations and respirations of breath, pro¬ 
duces a few soft notes in the vibrations of the catgut. 
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roar or the hyena’s howl. He knows no God, knows 
nothing of eternity, yet dreads death; and has no 
shrine at wliich he leaves his cares or sorrows. We 
can scarcely conceive of human beings descending 
low'T in the scale of ignorance and vice; while yet 
there can be no question that they are children of one 
common ])arent with ourselves. If, during a period of 
■4000 years, they have sunk thus low, what would the 
world become if left without Divine revelation, to-grope 
in the mazes of heathen darkness ? But, degraded as 
the Bushmen really are, they can be kind, and hospita- 
b!<^ too; I’aithful to their charge, grateful for favours, 
and si!sce])til)le of kindness. 1 speak from what 1 know, 
having seen all thes" qualities exemplified. It is also 
hahitual with them, on receiving the smallest portion 
of foo'* to divide it with their friends; and generally 
it is ob.seived, the one who first rcceiv^ed the boon 
retained the least for himsell'; and a hungry mother 
will not mifrequent''- give, what she may receive, to 
her emaciated children, without tasting it herself. In 
order to get the jjeople to congregate, Mr. Kichcrer 
found it necessary to give them daily a little food, 
and especially small ])ortions of tobacco, with which 
he was most liberally supplieu b}" the farmers. “ W’ith- 
oat that,” he says, “it wouki have been im 2 )ossibie 
to bring these poor people to any means of instruction, 
as they are compelled continually to go from one 
place to another for food.” While, however, the mes¬ 
sage of Divine mercy at elraes made an impression 
so great that the missionaries were led to suiqiosc that 
tliey had surmounted every difficulty, they were again 
humbled and grieved to sec, as they expressed it, the 
natural inconstancy of the Bushmen reverse every 
promising sign. 
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The Directors of the London Missionary Society, 
most anxious to impart to this degraded portion of 
the human family the means of grace, recommended 
the establishment of a station for that object at 
Toornberg, now Colcabcrg, south of the Great River ; 
and Mr. Erasmus Smith and Mr. Comer repaired 
thither in 1814, when about 500 Bushmen took up 
their abode with them. The missionaries were thus 
cheered by a people waiting to receive them ; but 
their joy was of short duration- A long and mortal 
enmity had existed between the Bushmen and the 
farmers; and they soon began to suspect that the 
missionaries were employed only as instruments to 
betray them into their hands. Groundless as this 
suspicion was, it nevertheless so operated for a while 
as to damp the zeal of the missionaries. They very 
naturally expected that it would require a long and 
laborious course of culture and tuition before such 
pupils could be expected even to apprehend the doc¬ 
trines of Christianity. This, however, was not the 
case. The light and pow'er of the Gospel at an early 
period of the mission, accompanied the proclamation 
of its glad tidings, and a number of these barbarous 
people, when they heard the word of life, believed. 
And here a Christian church arose, extensive gardens 
were laid out, and these cultivated with tlie Bush¬ 
men’s own hands. 

Another mission was commenced among that peojde 
at Heplizibah, w’here thc^e was a jirospect of per¬ 
manent success. It was however found extremely 
difficult, i'rom the Bushmen coming into unpleasant 
contact with the farmers in their vicinity, and the mis¬ 
sionaries being brought into collision on their account. 
These evils, to whicli their locality exposed them, soon 
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proved the means of blasting their pleasing hopes 
among that people. An order was received from the 
Ca[)e authorities, reijuiring the missionaries to retire 
within the Colony. Thus ceased the operations of the 
Society among the poor wild Bushmen at these sta¬ 
tions ; and it is impossible to read the following ex¬ 
tract of a letter to the Rev. Dr. Philip, from the Rev. 
A. Faure, then minister of GraatF Reinet, without 
deeply lamenting, with that enlightened individual, 
that these stations should have been broken up. 
“ Some of the Bushmen whom Mr. Smith baptized, 
had acquired very rational ideas of the principles of 
the Christian religion; and appeared to feel its con¬ 
straining influence on their habitual conduct. They 
w'ere zealous in trying to convey the same inestimable 
blessing to their unhappy countrymen, who live with¬ 
out God and without hope in the world. It was de¬ 
lightful to hear the children sing the praises of Je¬ 
hovah, and to witness the progress tlicy had made in 
spelling and reading. These facts, which have come 
\uKler my own observation, prove that the conversion 
ol' this race of immortal beings is not impossible.” 

The last eftbrt of the Society to establish a mission 
among that people, wjis attempted in the vicinity of 
the Caledon River. Captain A. Kok, the late chief of 
Philipj)olis, most munificently ])rcsented the Bushmen 
Avho congregated at that place, with a good supply of 
cattle, sheep and goats. This mission, now^ called 
Bethulic, was afterwards transferred by Dr. Philij> to 
the missionaries of the Paris Society; and it has since 
become a B^chuana mission, where the word of God 
has had free course, and been glorified. The prox¬ 
imity of the ])lace to the gradual encroachments of 
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those whom the Bushmen dreaded, influenced them to 
leave the spot; so that now few remain, nor is it any 
longer a Bushman station.^ 

In taking a brief review of the Bushmen missions, 
we, cannot hel]) being struck with the depravity and 
ignorance of the people, the zeal and perseverance 
of the missionaries, the ])ower of Gospel truth, and 
the dreadful guilt of those who have been directly 
the cause of frusti’ating tlie objects of the Missionary 
iSoci(!ty, which is the only one that has espoused the 
cause of that afflicted peo])Je. Shall not the Lord 
require it ? for the blood of thousands cries from the 
dust, and the cry has entered into the ears of the 
Lord of Sabaoth. Can we w'onder that the Bushmen 
missions, under the circumstances in wdiich they have 
been ])laccd, should, upon the whole, prove a failure, 
though not without important results ? VVe must con¬ 
tinue to look for success in attracting the scattered 
fragments to the Missionary settlements, and forming 
out-stations among them, a method wdiich has already 
received the Divine blessing. This pkn has been 
carried on at our Griqua mission, from its com¬ 
mencement to the j)resent day ; and those establish¬ 
ed in connexion with the Kat River are ])romising. 
This mode of proceeding with that people cannot 
be too strongly recommended to those wdio are la¬ 
bouring among their more powerful neighbours. 
When once a number of these are savingly con¬ 
verted to God, and feel the constraining influence 
of the love of Christ, they' will become valuable auxi¬ 
liaries to the missionary, in collecting them around 

* V'ov .T more particiihir account of the Toornberg and Ilcph/ibiih 
missions, see Dr. J’hilip’s llcsearchcs in South Africa, vol. ii. p. 23, 
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their villages and cattle out-posts, and thus by kind 
endeavours, bring them within the benign and trans¬ 
forming influences of the Gospel of love. 

“ Kindness is the key to the human heart.” I 
know an individual who was struck with the difii- 
culties the Bushwomen had in rearing their infants 
after the term of suckling, from the entire absence 
of anything in the sha])e of milk or grain. Dried 
meat, or ixia bulhs, is hard j'aro for a babe. He 
tried to ])ersuadc them to purchase goats, with ostrich 
feathers, or skins of game procured in the chase. At 
this proposal they laughed inordinately, asking him if 
ever their I'orcfathers kept cattle; intimating, that they 
were not intended to keep, but to eat, as their pro¬ 
genitors had ahvays done. He recommended the 
plan to all who hai)j)encd to cotne in his way, but 
with no better success. It at last occurred to his 
mind to present some of the principal individuals 
among them with a few goats a-j)iccc. This he did, 
jjromising that, if they took good care of them for 
a given time, he would add to their nuniber, and 
make them their own. 'Phis projmsal, though to 
them scarcely to be believed, went to their hearts; 
and the very looks of the men, and the grateful 
gesticulations of the women, were felt by the mis¬ 
sionary as a rich reward. His anticipations were fully 
realized. They allowed their little flocks to increase, 
and even took some trouble to-make additions by 
barter; and it was no uncommon thing to see several 
of these resorting to the house of ]>rayer on sabbath- 
days, though their homes were many miles distant. 

One of the accompanying .sketches repn'sents a 
Bushman and a woman. The man has his bows. 
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quiver and poisoned arrows; and both he and the 
female are fair specimens of the general appeaience 
of that people. The other sketch exhibits a stratar 
gem, by which the Bushman approaches to game, 
in the garb of the ostrich. The method is ingenious, 
though extremely simple. A kind of flat double 
cushion is stuffed with straw, and formed something 
like a saddle. All, except the under part of this, is 
covered over with feathers attached to small pegs, 
and made so as to resemble the bird. The neck and 
head of an ostrich are stuffed, and a small rod intro¬ 
duced. The Bushman intending to attack game, 
whitens his legs with any substance he can procure. 
He places the feathered saddle on his shoulders, takes 
the bottom part of the neck in his right hand, and 
his bow and poisoned arrows in his left. Such as 
the writer hjis seen were the most perfect mimics 
of tlie ostrich, and at a few hundred yards’ distance it 
is not possible for the human eye to detect the fraud. 
This human bird appears to pick away at the verdure, 
turning the head as if keeping a sharp look-out, 
shakes his feathers, now walks, and then trots till 
he gets within bow-shot; and when the flock runs, 
from one receiving an arrow, he runs too. The male 
ostriches will on some occasions give chase to the 
strange bird, when he tries to elude them, in a way 
to prevent their catching his scent; for when once 
they do, the spell is broken. Sliould one happen to 
get too near in pursuit, he has only to run to wind¬ 
ward, or throw off” his saddle, to avoid a stroke from a 
wing, which would lay him prostrate. 
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Gkeat NdUliUltia-land, as it is usually called, lies 
north of the Orange River, on the western coast of 
Africa, between the 23° and 28° of south latitude; 
bounded on the north by the Dainaras, and on the 
cast by an extensive sandy desert, called by Mr. 
Campbell the Southern Zara, or Zahara. 

In the month of January, 180G, the Orange or 
fjaricp River was crossed, by missionaries of the 
Jjondon Missionary Sotfiety, for the purpose of plant¬ 
ing the Gospel among the inhabitants of that wild 
and desolate I'cgion. JJefore eiitering into a detail 
of painful and pleasing events, which marked the 
whole course of the bold, self-denying, and dangerous 
enterj)rise of the two Albrechts and their associates, 
it will be proper brietly to sketch the c;haraeter of 
the country, and the circumstances connected with 
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the early efforts of these men of God, to sow the 
seeds of the everlasting Gosi)el in a most ungenial 
soil. 

As an inhabited country, it is scarcely possible to 
conceive of one more destitute and miserable; and 
it is imj)ossihle to traverse its extensive plains, its 
rugged, undulating surface, and to descend to the 
waterless beds of its rivers, without viewing it as 
emphatically “ a land of droughts,” bearing the heavy 
curse of 

“ Man’s first (lisola-difnco, and the fruit 
Of tliat forliidricn tree, whose mortal taste 
Uroii;;ht death into the world, and all our woe.” 

Meeting with an individual, on my journey thither, 
who Inid .sjtent yeiirs in that (country, I sisked what 
was its character and ajijteartince. “ Sir,” he rejdied, 
“ you will find plenty of sand and .stones, a thinly- 
scattered population, always suffering from want of 
water, on ])lains tuul hills roasted like a hunit loaf 
under the scorching rays of a cloudless sun.” Of 
the truth of this description 1 soon had ample de¬ 
monstration. It is intersected by the Fish and ’Oup 
Kivers, with their nuinherless tributary streams, if' 
such their dn' and often glowing beds may be termed. 
Sometimes f{)r years together thiy ai'c not known to 
run; when, after the stagnant jiools arc dried up, 
the natives congregate to their beds, and dig holes, 
or wells, in some instances to the depth of twenty’^ 
feet, from which they draw water, generally of a 
very infci-ior (|uality. They place hranches of trees 
in the excavation, ami, with great labour, under 
a hot sun. hand up the water in a wooden vessel, 
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and pour it into an artificial trough; to whicli the 
panting, lowing herds approach, partially to satiate 
their thirst. Tlmnder-storms are eagerly anticipated, 
for by these only rain falls; and frequently these 
storms will i)a8s over with tremendous violence, 
striking the inhabitants with awe, while not a single 
droj) of rain descends to cool and fructify the parched 
waste. 

When the heavens do let down their watery trea- 
suj'e.s, it is generally on a partial strij) of country, 
which the electric cloud has traversed ; so that the 
traveller will frequently ])ass, almost instantaneously, 
from ground on which there is not a blade of grass, 
into tracts of luxuriant green, sj)rung u]) after a 
passing storm. Fountains are indeed few and far 
between, the best very inconsiderable, fre(|uently very 
salt, and some of them hot springs; while the soil 
contiguous is gcni i’ally so imju'egnated witli .saltpetre, 
as to crackle under the feet like hoar frost, and it 
is with great difficulty that any kind of vegetable 
can be made to grow'. Much of the country is 
hard and stony, intersjiersed with plains of deep sand. 
There is inu(;h granite; and ([uartz is so abundantly 
scattered, reflecting such a glare of light from the 
rays of the sun, that the traveller, if exposed at 
noon-da 3 % can scarcelv allow his eyelids to be sufli- 
ciently o])en to enable him to kee]» the course he 
wishes to pursue. 

The inhabitants are a tribe or tribes of Hottentots, 
distinguished by all the singular characteristics of 
that nation, which includes Hottentots, Coraunas, 
Namaquas, and Hushmen. Their peculiar clicking 
language is so similar, that it is with little difficulty 

V 2 
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they converse with the hvo former. In their native 
state the aborigines, tliough deeply sunk in igno¬ 
rance, and disgusting in their manners and mien, 
were neither very warlike nor bloody in. their dis¬ 
positions. The enervating influence of elimate, and 
scanty sustenanct?, seem to have deprived them of 
that hold martial spirit which distinguishes the tribes 
who live in other parts of the interior, which, in 
comparison with Namaqua-land, may be said to 
“ flow with milk and honey.” With the exception 
of the solitary travellers, whose objects were entirely 
of a scientific character, those who ventured into 
the interior carried on a system of cupidity, and 
perpetrated deeds calculated to make the worst im¬ 
pression u])on the minds of the natives, and influenced 
them to view white men, and others descended from 
them, as an “ angry” race of human beings, only 
fit to be classed with the lions which roar for their 
prey in their native wilds. Intercourse with such 
visitors in the southern districts, and disgraceful acts 
of deceit and o])pression committed by sailors from 
ships which visited Angra Piiiuena, and other 
places on the western coast, had, as may easily be 
conceived, the most baneful influence on the native 
tribes, and nurtured in thcii’ heathen minds (naturally 
suspicious) a savage disgust for all intercourse with 
white men, alas! professedly Christian. Having 
little to talk about when they met, these subjects 
became tlieii- jjeueial theme. Such was tJie Joni; 
and deep-rooted impression made on their minds, as 
a i)eo])le, that on one of the branches of the Fish 
River, lar east of Mr. Schmelen’s station at Bethany, 
when I asked a native why he had never visited the 
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missionary station, his reply was, “ 1 liave been tauirlit 
from my infancy to look upon hat men (hat-wearers) 
as the robbers and murderers of the Nainacpias. 
Our friends and pai’ents liave been robbed of their 
cattle, and shot by the hat-wearers.” Many niu- 
aways, and characters reckless of law, abandoning the 
service of the farmers in the Colony, fled to (jlreat 
Namaqua land, and their influence went far in stirring 
u]) the native mind against all compromise on the 
part of their civilized neighbours. It was to su(;h a 
])eople, and to such a country, that the missionaries 
diri^cted their course, to lead a lile of the greatest 
self-denial and privation. 

From a variety of untoward circumstances, their 
exiierience on the journey from Cape Town to the 
])lace of their destination, seemed a jirecursor and 
])reparation for future trials, and to them the journey 
must have formed a striking contrast to Eurojican 
travelling, and the endeared home of the friends 
they had left, never again to behold in the flesh. In 
Ihcir journal they detail numerous difficulties with 
which they had to contend in their ])rogress. They 
had a weak and im])erfeet su[)])ly of oxen to draw 
their wagons, some fainting, and others incajiablc of 
being yoked. Their wagons .stuck fast in the sand, 
then in the river. They were compelled to leave 
oxen behind, and they suffered excessively from thinst, 
as the water Avas scarce and nauseous. They Avere 
unable to obtain, from their jiovcrty and the locality, 
a sufficitaicy of food to supply the calls of hunger. 
Theii' spirits drooped, and though tlieir courage did 
not fail, the folloAving letter shows that they aactc 
alive to the nature of their situation. 
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“ We had no prospect of being soon among the people, and 
cou/d easily caicuJate that we should not have sufficient to last 
til] we had an opportunity of purebnsing for slaughter. The Lord 
brings us DOW into paths where we must by experience learn to 
pray, ‘Give us this day our daily bread,’ We have not only to 
take care of our own provisions in the parched deserts, but also of 
those who conduct tlie wagons. Besides, the 36 rix-dollars (about 
81.) we had remaining to carry us from the Rodesand, were almost 
expended, and we were still at a considerable distance from the 
Katnics Berg. To say nothing of the country of the Great Nania- 
qnas, where we hope to find the place of our destination, it is 
very grievous for me and my brethren, that we are sent to make 
such a long journey, through the dreary j)arts of Alrica, with so 
little money and provisions: wc being altogether eleven in number, 
who cannot live upon tlic air. We acknowledge that through love 
we gave ourselves up to that service as well as other brethren ; and 
we arc also coiiviueed that our wfjrthy bri-thrcu, the Directors, 
would not sulfer us first to stand in need, and then be willing to 
help us when there should be no opportunity, or when it might bo 
too late to deliver us from (rouble and danger. We wen; never in 
our lives so perplexed, to thiidt what wc should eat or drink, as we 
have reason to do at present; not only to our grief, hut that also 
of our people in this dry sandy desert, where we arc deprived of 
hiinuin assistance, hut must rejoice when able to get just a drink of 
water, which is mostly brack or saltish. But all sufl'eriiig W'c meet 
with in the journey or in the service of our Lord, we shall patiently 
hear for tlu! sake of otir Lord Jesus. Yet when wc aiul our people 
suHer by faniiiU!, .and wc think the sanu- lu/ff/zr have been prev<‘uted 
—and who knows how long tve must remain in this ])erilous situa¬ 
tion ?—then it is very sorrowful for hrethren, who have abandoned 
their livelihood, country, and friends, and have given themselves 
up to the service of our great Sender, the J.iord Jesus, thus to 
endure. But wc trust God will protect us, and will not let us come 
to shame.” 

These were only sonic of their trials, while yet 
wilhiii the boundary of the Clolony, and at no great 
distance fi'oin the abodes of civilized men; as they 
drew near the sphere of their intended labours their 
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spirits revived, though their troubles and reasonable 
fears did not diminish; for, having passed the Injun- 
dary of the Colony, they add ,—“ In this place, which 
is called Bushman-country, there is as Jittle water as 
there is grass to be found. One must hunger and 
thirst, and be in continual danger of being devoured 
by wild beasts, or murdered.” 

It is pleasing to see that, amidst these privations, 
tlieir devotedness to the immortal interests of the 
heathen continued unwavering, even though they 
were fully satisfied that much suftering and dislj-ess 
of mind might have been prevented by some whose 
duly it was to direct and assist. 

“ f^Oiir bn'tlin-ii,” they write*, !Kl<lr(‘.s.siiig flic Directors,* “ we 
have gone ihrougli inuuy (lidicullics, of which iiohody can funii uii 
iilca, who never has hceii in a dry and harren desert. We were not 
only separated from our friends, hut could g<*t no assistance from 
any human being. If we had not been able to believe that it was 
the will ol the Lord for us to go to the (Ireat Namaquas, we could 
not have gone through such great i'atiguc and labour. Neverthe¬ 
less, it was ]iainfnl to ns to observe that evi*n those who arc said to 
have assisted us, have made our journey so diflicult hy not pro¬ 
viding jiroperly for us.” 

AVIlile in .sonic of their greatest iierjilcxities, Cor¬ 
nelius Kok, of Kamicsberg, with his son Adam, (late 
chief of Pliilijipolis,) ajipearcd to tliem like an angel 
of mercy, assisting, comfoi ting, and directing them in 
their arduous enterprise. These' trying times were 
rendered tenfold more so from their want of pecuniary 
resources, among a people suspicious of their real 

* It should be home in inird, that at that time our missions were 
principally under the management of the Directors of the South 
African Missionary .Society—Dr. Vainlerkemp and .Mr. Kieherer. 
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motives, tlieinselves in poverty. Though permitted 
by an austere amJ mistaken government, as a favour, 
to exile tlicmsel\T;s beyond the l)()uudaric.s of the 
Colony, to instniet the aborigines in the Christian 
religion, they were forl)idden to teach them to write, 
without special orders from tlie Cape authorities. 

On reaching the junction of the Harteheast with 
the Orange River, they wiiited some time, till Chris¬ 
tian Albrecht, having pione(;red to Great Nanuujua- 
land, retunied with encouraging prospects, and the 
whole parly passed on to that country. C’haracteristic 
of the sirn])licity of their ]u-oceedings, they named the 
spot of their first tem])orary residence, Stillc Hoop, 
(Silent Hope,) and the next Rlyde Citkomst, (Happy 
Deliverance.) Their Silent Hope, however, in that 
country, was long deferred; and, indeed,could scarcely 
he said to he fully realized, till their Happy Deliver¬ 
ance from a succession of disajipointments, mortifi¬ 
cations, and hardships which brought the Albrechts, 
and Mrs. C, A., formerly Mi.ss Burgman, to a prema¬ 
ture grave. Soon after conunemring their labours, 
their ])rosj)e{ds were alternately bright and gloomy. 
Their j>roximity to Africaner, the notable robber, 
added not a little to their anxieties. Appealing before 
them on one oe(;asion, he said, “ As you are sent by 
the English, I welcome you to the country ; for though 
1 hate the Dutcdi, my former opjiressors, I love the 
English ; for 1 have always heard that they are the 
friends of the poor black man.” So early and so 
fidly was this man, the terror of the country', im¬ 
pressed with the purity and sincerity of the missionaiy 
character, that, hearing that it was the intention of 
the Albrechts to remove to a more eligible situation. 
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lie came to the missionaries, (after having sent re¬ 
peated messages,) entreatinj? them not to leave that 
])art of the country, and testifyinj; the ])leasure he felt 
at seeinjr the progress his children had made under 
their iiistruction, promisinir to .send the rest, which he 
did eventually, takiii" up his abode with them, and 
eansinir his people to do the same. 

liefore jiroeeedin^ with the painful record of events 
which followed in rajiid succession, it may he jirojier 
here to eilance briefly at Afrieaner’s history and cha- 
ractter. In doing this, it will be well to tix the atten¬ 
tion on .lager, the eldest son of the old man, who, 
from bis sbrewdness and prowc'ss, obtained the reins 
of the government of his tribe at an early age.* l ie 
and his father once roamed on their native hills and 
dales within 1(K) miles of Cape Town ; pastured their 
own tlo(d<s, killc-d tlu'ir own game, drank of their own 
streams, and mingled the music of their heatlnm songs 
with the winds which burst over the Witsemherg and 
AVinterhoek mountains, oinre the strongholds of his 
clan. As the Dutch settlers increased, and found it 
nece.ssary to make room for themselves, by adopting 
as their own the lands which lay beyond them, the 
Hottentots, the aborigines, perfectly incajiable of 
maintaining their ground against these foreign intru¬ 
ders, were coiufiellcd to give place by removing to a 
distance, or yield themselves in ])assive obedience 
to the farmers. From time to time lui found himself 
and his people becoming more jcmote from the land 

* The fiitluT of the large family of Africaners, or Jagers, had 
resigned the hereditary right of chieftainship to his eldest sou 
.lager, afterwards Cliristian Africaner ; the old man, who lived to a 
great .age, being superannuated. 
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of their for(;fiithers, till he hecjunc united and subject 
to a fanner named P-. Here he and his dimin¬ 

ished clan liv^ed for a number of years. In Africaner, 

P- found a faithful and an intrejiid shepherd; 

w hile his valour in defendiiii; and increasing the herds 
and hoelvs of his master enhanced his value, at the 
same time it rapidly inatui'cd the latent principle 
which aftcrwai'ds recoiled on that devoted family, 
and carried devastation to whatever (juarter he directed 
his steps. Had P-treated his subjects with com¬ 

mon humanity, not to .say with gratitude, he might 
have (lied honourably, and iirevcnted the catastrophe 
which befel the family, and the train of robbery, 
crime, and bloodshed whi(;h <|uiekly followed that 
inelaneholy event. It can serve no good jmrpose here 
to detail the many provocations and opjiressions which 
at length luused the appaicntly dormant energies 
of tlu! often dejected chieftain, who saw his people 
dwindling to a mere handful; their wives and daugh¬ 
ters abused, their infants murdered, while he himself 
had to subsist on a coarse and scanty pittimee, w-hich, 
in tlie days of his independency he would have con¬ 
sidered as the crumbs of a tabic fit only for the poorest 
of the poor. Demonstrations too tangible to admit of 
a doubt, convinced him and his ])eo])le, that in addi¬ 
tion to having their tenderest feelings trodden under 
foot, evil W'US intended against the wdiole party. They 
had been trained to the use of fire-arms; to aet not 
only on the defensive, but offensive also; and Africaner, 
W'ho had been signally expert in rc-capturing stolen 
cattle from the Bushmen pirates, now refused to com¬ 
ply wdth the command of the master, who was a kind 
of justice of peace. Order after order was sent down 
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lo the huts of Africaner and his people. They posi¬ 
tively refused. 'I’hey had on the j)revious night re¬ 
ceived autlientic infoianation that it was a deei)'Iaid 
scheme to sret them to go to another farm, where 
some of the ]»arty were to be seized. Fired with in¬ 
dignation at the aeenmulated woes through which 
they had ])assed, a tem{)est was brooding in their 
bosoms. They had before signitied their wish, with 
the farmer’s j)ermission, to have some reward for their 
often galling servitude, and to be allowed ])eaceably to 
remove to some t)f the secpiestered districts beyond, 
where they might live in ))eace. This desire bad been 
sternly jvl'used, and followed by sevciity still more 
gricA'ous. It was eventide, and the farmer, exasper¬ 
ated to tind his commands disregarded, ordered them 
to a])])ear at thi; door of his house, 'riiis was to them 
ail awful moment; and though accustomed to scenes 
of barbarity, their hearts beat hard, ft had not yet 
entered their minds to do A'iolcnce to the farmer, 
.lager, with his brothers and some attendants, moved 
slowly u]) towards the door of the house. Titus, the 
next brother to the chief, dreading that the farmer in 
his wrath might have recourse to desperate measures, 
took his gim with him, which he easily concealed be¬ 
hind him, being night. When they reached the front 
of the house, and Jager, the chief, had gone up the 
Icw' steps leading to the door, to state their complaints, 
the farmer rushed furiously on the chieftain, and with 
one blow irrecipitated him to the bottom of the steps. 
At this moment Titus drew from behind him his 

gun, and fired on P-, who staggered backward and 

fell. They then entered the house: the wife, having 
witnessed the murder of her husband, shrieked, and 
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implored mercy. They told her on no account to be 
alarmed, I'or they had nothing against her. They 
asked for the guns and ammunition which were in the 
house, which she ])rom])tly delivered to them. They 
then straitly charged her not to leave the house dur¬ 
ing the night, as they could not ensure her safety from 
others of the servants, who, if she and her family 
attempted to flee, might kill them. 

This admonition, however, was disregarded. Over¬ 
come with terroi-, two children csca])cd hy a hack 
door. These were slain hy two liushmen, who had 
long been looking out for an opjmrtunity of revenging 

injuries they had suffered. Mrs. P- escaj)cd in 

safety to the nearest farm. Africaner, with as little 
loss of time as ])Ossihle, rallied the remnant of his 
tribe, and, with what they could take with them, 
directed their coin'se to the Orange River, and were 
soon beyond the reach of pursuers, who, in a thinly 
scattered jiopidatiou, i-equired time to collect. He 
fixed his abode on the hanks of the Orange River; 
and afterwards, a chief ceding to him his dominion 
in Great Namacpia-land, it henceforth became his hy 
right, as well as hy con(|uest. 

Attemjds were made on the ])art of the colonial 
government and the farmers, to punish this daring 

outrage on the V -family; hut though rewards 

were offered, and (commandoes went out for that pur- 
j)ose, Africaner dared them to approach his territories. 
Some of the farmers had recourse to another strata¬ 
gem to rid the frontiers of such a terror; they 
bribed some of the Bastards, who were in the habit 
of visiting the Colony, from the upper regions of the 
Orange River. This gave rise to a long series of 
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s(!vi*rc and sometimes bloody contliets, between the 
Africaners and the chief Berend and liis associates; 
Bercnd, l)ein<: iin])elled hy a twofold reward, and 
AfricTiner, by a desire to wreak l\is vengeance on tlie 
farmers, who were once his Iriends, the instigators 
of the deeply-laid seheme. 'J’liongh these two chiefs 
dieadfully harassed each other, neillier eon<incred ; but 
(;ontinued to breathe against each otlier tlie diivst ha¬ 
tred, till, hy the (josi)el of j)eaee, they weie brought 
to “ beat their swords into jdoiighshares, and their 
sj)ears into pnming-hooks.” 

As soon as Ali‘ieaner had discovered the origin of 
the plot which had well nigh oveithrown his ]iow'er, 
lie visited the boundaries of the Colony. A I’armer 
named Engellireeht, and a Bastard Hottentot, fell 
victims to his fury, and their cattle and other pro¬ 
perty were eaiaied otf, to atone for the injui'ies intlicted 
by the inaehiiiations of the larmers. Al'rieaner now 
became a teiror, not only to the Colony on the south, 
but also to the tribes on the north. The original na¬ 
tives of the country justly viewed him as a dangerous 
neighbour, even though he had obtained, hy lawhd 
means, a jiortion in their country. They considered 
him as the common enemy. This led to pilfering and 
provocations on their part; conduct whi(di he was 
sure to payback, in their own way, with large interest. 
The tribes tied at his approach. , His name carried 
dismay even to the solitary wastes. At a subsc(iuent 
period, as 1 was standing with a Naina(]ua chief, look¬ 
ing at Africaner, in a supplicating attitude entreating 
parties, ripe for a battle, to live at peace with eacii 
other ; “ Look,” said the wondering chief, pointing to 
Africaner, “ there is the man, once the lion, at whose 
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roiir even the inluibitunts of distant hamlets fled from 
tlieir bouses! Yes, and 1 (patting his cliest with 
his hand) have, for fear of his aj)[)roach, fled witli 
iny peoj)lc, our wives, and our babes, to the mountain 
glen, or to the wildc^imess, imd sj)ent nights among 
beasts of prey, rather than gazt; on the (yes of this 
lion, or hear his roar.” 

After the general aspc'et of afl'airs began to settle in 
that part of the country where Al'ricaner’s hcjid- 
(juarters were, other distant and iutc'iior parts of the 
country became a theatre in which the inhabitants of 
the (Colony were jnirsuiiig a bloody game, in shooting 
the aborigines, and carrying off their cattle. The 
landrost of one of the colonial districts sent a mes¬ 
sage to Africaner, recpiesting him to try and put a 
sto]) to these ])roce{‘dings, and osj)e(;ially those of a 
farmer, who, with his Bastard attendants, had .sconced 
themselves in a stronghold iu the country. Africaner 
})roinptly obeyed the call, and as he did not intend to 
flght them, he went, with some of his chief men, on 
oxen, to recommend them ])eaceably to retire from 
the country in which they were such a scourge. On 
approaching the temporary dwellings of these free¬ 
booters, and within gun-shot, the farmer levelled his 
long roer at the small party, and .several slu{^ entering 
Africaner’s shoulder, in.stantly brought him to the 
ground. His companions immediately took up their 
arms, and the 1‘armer, knowing that their shots were 
deadly, ktipt out of the way, allowing the wounded 
chief and his attendants to retire, which they did, and 
returned home brooding revenge. 

As soon as the slugs were extracted, and the wound 
partially healed, though the arm was lamed for life. 
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Africaner, who was not a man to be fri^litcned from his 
purpose, resumed his campaign ; aud tlie result was, 
that this marauder, under a Christian name, was driven 
from his stronghold, and compelled to take |■efuge in 
the Colony whence he had come. 'Plie success which, 
in almost every instance, followed the arms of such a 
small and ineonsiderahle hoily of banditti as that of 
Africaner, may he ascribed to his mode of warfare, lie 
eiuleavoured always to attack his enemy on the jilain ; 
or, if entrenched, or among bushes, the usual mode of 
tighting in the countiy, he instantly drove them from 
their sheltering places ; where, if both parties were of 
the same mind, they would continue from day to day 
occasionally discharging their missiles, or firing a .shot. 
15y Africaner’s mode of warfare the confliiit was soon 
decided. His reasons were these: he did not likesus- 
pense when life was at stake : he jireferred to conquer 
a ])co|)le before they had time to he alarnu'd, which 
saved them mueh agony of mind, and spared the un¬ 
necessary effusion of blood. Af rieanei’ was a man of 
great prowess, and ])ossessed a mind capable of study¬ 
ing the tactics of savage ^\al■fare. liis brother I’itiis 
was, perhajis still more fierce and fearless ; and, though 
a little man he was an extraordinary runner, and able 
to hear unparalleled fatigue. lie has been known, 
single-handed, to overtake a party of twenty possessing 
fire-arms, and only retired when his musket was shot 
to pieces in his hand. On one occasion Berend’s jiarty, 
who were far superior in numbers, headed by Nichola.s 
Berend, unexpectedly carried off every ox and cow' be¬ 
longing to Africaner, only a few calves being left in the 
stall. After a desperate, though very unequal contest 
for a whole day, having repeatedly taken and lost their 
cattle, they returned home, slaughtered the ralves 
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which were left them, anti rested a ttoujile of days in 
order to dry tlie tlcsh in the sun, ready for tlie intended 
campaign. For several days they jmrsued their course 
along the northern hanks of the Orange River, and 
having, hy sjiies, found out the rendezvous of the enemy 
on the southern side of the river, they jiassed beyond 
them, in order to attack them from a i|uarteron whicli 
they fancied they W'ere safe. They swam over in the 
dead of the night, w'ith their ammunition and clothes 
tied on their heads, and their guns on their shoulders. 
The little I'oree thus |)rej)ared, not unlike tliat of Bruce 
at Bannockburn, seized their o])j)ortunity, and, when 
all tlie enemy were slumbering in jierfect security, 
aroused them hy a volley of stones falling on their 
fragile huts. The inmates ruslu'd out, and were re¬ 
ceived by a shower of arrows; and bcl’ore they could 
fairly recover their senses, and seize their guns, the 
discharge of musketry convinced them that they wei'c 
besieged by a host eucamjied in the most favourable 
position : they consequently fled in the greatest con¬ 
sternation, leaving the captured cattle, as well as their 
own, in the hands of the Africaners. 

Nicrholas Berend, to whom reference has been made, 
w'as brother to the chief Berend Beiend, (afterwards 
of the Griqua mission, and now of the Wesleyan mis¬ 
sion, among the Basuto,) and a very superior man both 
in a))]>earauce and intellect. I have frequently travelled 
with him, and many adreaiy mile have we walked over 
the wilderness together. Having an excellent memory 
and good descriptive pow’ers, he has ol'ten beguiled the 
dreariness of the road by i-ehearsing deeds of valour in 
days of heathenism, in which this struggle with Africa¬ 
ner bore a prominent part, and on which he could not 
reflect without a sii;h of sorrow'. 
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Among the remarkable interpositions of Divine 
Providence in saving his life from destruction, be nioi e 
than once repeated tlic following, with mu(;h eniidiasis. 
It haiijiened when he was engaged in a desperate con¬ 
flict with Titus Afi’icaner, from whose lips I had heard 
the same tale. The two had been engaged for hours 
in mutual strife, taking and retaking a herd ol'cattle. 
IJy means of the large drove and bushc.s, each had 
managed to conceal himself. Suddcidy a ])assage open¬ 
ing in the trooj), which exjnised the enraged combat¬ 
ants to each other’s view, their rifles were instantly 
Icvi'lled. 'Phe moment they touched the triggers, a 
cow darted in between, and the two balls lodged in the 
centre of the animal, which fell dead on the s]»ot. lint 
for this interposition, both would, in all jirohability, 
have fallen, as they were most exjiert maiksmcn. 
Titus, a man who e«)uld take Ids gun in the dead ol’ 
idght, enter an immense deep pool in the Orange River, 
swim to the centre, take his seat on a ro(rk just above 
thcsnrfaee of the water, and wait the a])proach of a 
bijipopotamus, which he would shoot just as it opened 
its monstrous jaws to seize him ;—a man who would 
deliberately smile the moment he laid the lion dead at 
his feet; this man, who apjieared incapable of lear, 
and reckless of danger, could not help acknowledging 
having been powerfully struck with his cscajic from 
the ball of bis antagonist, and would say to me when I 
referred to the fact, “ Mynheer knows how^ to u.sc 
the only hammer which make my bard heart feel.” 

Nicholas finished his Christian course under the 
pastoral care of the Rev. T. L. Hodgson, Wc.slevan 
missionary at Roochuap. His end was peace. 
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Africaner joins the mission—Deatli of A. Albrecht—Pleasing 
j)ros])ects blasted—Mnrder of llans Drayer—Painful dilemma— 
'JVying alternative—A curious exhumation—^Varln Hath de¬ 
stroyed—Hints to new missionaries—Death of Mrs. Albrecht— 
Ijight at eventide. 


Fkom the precedinj; descrijttion—tlioiigli a mere 
glance at Aliicaucr’s chiii-iictcr, or like a single leaf 
from which a volume might he produced—it may he 
seen that it was a most desirable object ibr the mis¬ 
sionaries to make him and his peojtle the centre of their 
labours; or otherwise to obtain a sphere sufficiently 
distant to prevent any thing like collision between the 
jteojtle of their charge and so formidable a neighbour. 
Jliunanly sjteaking, had the Ibriner j)lan been adopted, 
the evils which succeeded miglit have been prevented. 
The latter, for reasons obvious to the missionaries, 
was unfortunately chosen, and they removed to the 
Warm Bath, about 100 miles west of tbe neighbour¬ 
hood of Africaner. 

Taking up this place tis likely to become a perma¬ 
nent abode, they pitched their tent, though there was 
nothing lovely in its appearance, the neighbourhood 
being bai-e and sterile; and the small portion*of ground 
capable of being irrigated by the hot spring so salt, that 
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little could be exjiected to groM'. People and iriiipr 
were, however, the objects of the iiiissioiiaries’ ])ursuit ; 
and of all [ilaces they had seen or heard of, this ivas the 
most likely in which to congregate a tolerable, though 
at jnost a small, community. Here they resumed their 
labours of love, casting the heavenly seed in the hearts 
of their hearers. 'J'hese wi re composed of a mixed 
midtitudeof Nanunpias, and IJastards from the Colony, 
(called on that account Oorlam.s,) whom they, as well 
as other missionaries, found it ditlicult to manage. Ori¬ 
ginating in the Colony, proud of their superior know¬ 
ledge, and having a smattering of the Dutch language, 
they stood high in their own estimation, and desjiised 
the aborigines. This, in many instances, gave ri.se to 
dissension, discord, and war, so as e\en to oviithrow 
the labours of the mis.sioiiaries, anil turn a thiiving 
settlement into desolation. 

Tor a sea.M)n the ])rosjH’cts of the brethren continued 
(•heel ing, their labours being blessed. 'J’hey were “ in¬ 
stant in .siason and out of season” to advance the tem- 
])oral and spiritual interests of tlie natives, though la¬ 
bouring in a debilitating climate, and in want of the 
common necessaries of life. 'I’heir table, for a long 
time the lid of a wagon-chest, was covered with the 
most scanty fare. One I'ecls at a lo.ss, while reading 
their journals and letters at this season, which most to 
admire, their zeal, their self-denial, or their resignation 
to a life of hardship. While labouring here, their con¬ 
gregation was increased even by that desperado Afri¬ 
caner, who, with part of his pco 2 )le, drew near, and 
attended occasionally the instnictions of the mission¬ 
aries, who visited his jdacc in return. It was hei'c, and 
at this time, that Jager, atferwards Christian Africaner, 

u 2 
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listcnetl with attention to the first ])rinci])les of the doc¬ 
trine of Clirist; and it was to this period tliat ho fre- 
(picntly referred in liis eoinniunieations witli me, that 
he saw “ men as trees walkiiif;;.” iiut this was only a 
transient glimpse; for a degree of jealousy, and perh^)s 
alarm, w\xs excited in tlic minds oi' the inhabitants on 
the station, wdiich influenced Africaner to retire to his 
wonted distance, with the full consent of the mission¬ 
aries, who, had it been in their power, would gladly 
have prevented the sejiaration. Abraham Albrecht 
soon after married ; hut erelong, he was eompc'lled by 
ill health to leave the station, and ])roeee(l to the Co¬ 
lony, where he hoped that, by medical advice and at¬ 
tention to regimen, his system might be restored, llis 
frame was not naturally strong, and bis constitution ill 
able to weather the hai'dships wJiieli had marked his 
short career. On the 14th of May, 1810, he took an 
aH’ectionate and touching farewell of tlw* Ho. k at W’anu 
Hath, and, accompanied by his broth- - Cbristian, led 
Mr. Tromp to carry on the work o1 the mission. 
After a journey, trying and tedious in the e.xtreme to a 
sick man, he reaelu'd the hospitable mansion of Mr. 
and Mrs. Hotma, the faithful and devoted frkT.,..j of 
missionaries, at Honing Herg, near ^rulbagh, where he 
finished his earthly cour.se on the 3()lh of July. Shortly 
before he fell asleeji in .Tesus, he I'ead a chajiter, and 
conversed on its contents. To the inquiry how he felt, 
he re])lied, “ 1 goto Jesus; lam a member of his body.” 
The writer has stood by his grave with his widow^ (now 
Mrs. Elmer) who, jiointing to it wdth much feeling, 
referred to his tranquil ])assage into eternity, his deep 
anxiety for the heathen flock he had left, and the charge 
he gave his attendants, entreating them to “ cleave unto 
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tlie Jjord.” iMimc'diatcly sifter tliis event, Christian 
AIhrecht, wlio lisxd |)ri)ceedcd to Cajic Town, was 
married to Miss IJurirmsin, a Isuly of superior education 
and promise, who laid Ions; hnrned with a Iioly /cal to 
encounter tlie perils of the wilderness, to make known 
the ssivom- id ss UiHieemer’s name amonu; the ])erishiug 
sons and dsuiiiliters of Aiiiesi. For this purpose, sis her 
hioirraplu'r -tales, “she eheerfnily relimpiished all the 
iCrsililiealioiis tliat ;i plesisinjr connexion with her pious 
and ) i speetsslde tViends at Jlotterdsun siH'orded, residy to 
eneoniitiT the priv .ilioiis and Itsirdsliips which she fully 
expected.’ Emin;.ntly (pisilitied for her intended sta¬ 
tion, iind fond \ siativ iiisitina: msmy siieee.sslul years 
iii till' work which li ■;! so |(>n<r hcen the cherished j)ur- 
po-e oi'her son:. she left with her lus.shand for the scene 
o! her liihom-.' in (ire.it Nsnnsiiiusi-lsmd, takin,!' with 
tln'in itie widow siiii! chii.i of 'heir departed brother. 
Oil their arrival >lie cnliied on her lone:-antici|ia1ed 
labour w ith tiie utn.o-t ardour ; lint, sdas! a hcsivy cloud 
was iiatheriicj.-, which in a iew months darkened their 
clurrimr prospects, and burst on the mission, which 
lisul just bc.:un to hid lair for permanent success. 

An event .so (lainful and destructive to the mission 
cause, re(|uires that some notice be taken ol' its 
oriiifin ; which I shall do nearly in the lani;ua<re of 
the late Rev. .1. Campbell, in his tract, “'J'he lafc of 
Africaner,” with sliirht corrections-and additions. 


“ Af'ric:iiicr bi-ing an outlaw foiilcl not \i.sil tin- (’olony or Cape 
Town, and in ordir to priK-nre snjijilii's. i'!n])!oyt(l otli;-r.<. lie en- 
triistfd Ilans Draycr witli tlirci' teams ol'tliirly oxen, commissioning 
liim to purclia.su a wagon for Africtitiur with the tweiity, and with 
the remaining ten to hring it home ; and at llie same time allowing 
an ample reward for Ilans. lie had not gone far into the Colony 
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before her met a farmer to whom he owed a larfje debt, and who 
very naturally seized tlie whole, lluns returned chap-fallen to 
Seidenfaden’s missionary station at Kamiosberf;, of which he had 
the ehar^je diiriii" Mr. S.’s absenee. .\fricatier hearinj' of what had 
hajipein-d, went in ((nest of I Ians, whom he expected to find 
hutidde, but who was insolent to the last de<;reo. On their punish¬ 
ing; him with a shambock, he seized a j2;uu, and levelled it at Afri¬ 
caner, but he was instantly desiiatched.” 


Mf. Scideiiliuieu litiviiig left debts behind liini, 
iuiiong the (ireut N;ini:i(|uas, and some of the Afri¬ 
caners, a jtortion of his property was seized. After 
this the friends of Hans, with the assistance of the 
Niunaqiiiis, sonjjilit revenge on tlie peoi»le of Afri¬ 
caner, but not succeeding, obtained assistance from 
the people of Warm Jiath. This, with a false report 
thsit they htul taken some of his cattle, and that the 
missionaries were their abettors, dreadfully enniged 
Africaner, who vowed vengeance on the mission. 

TJjc situation of the missionaries and their wives 
was now most distressing. Among a feehle and timid 
people, with scarcely any means of defence, a hare 
country around, no mountain-glen or cave in which 
they could take refuge, a burning sun, and a glowing 
plain; 200 miles li’om the abodes of civilized men, 
between which lay a waste, howling wilderness, and 
the Orange River, seldom fordable by w’agons ;—such 
was their position, with the human lion in his lair 
ready to rouse himself uj) to deeds of rapine and 
blood. This is no coloured picture, for the writer has 
with his family been placed in circumstances not dis- 
siinihu': experience is requisite to aid in just concep¬ 
tions of so trying a moment. For a whole month 
they were in constant terror, hourly expecting the 
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tlireatcned attack. Tlie hearts of tin; nii.ssionaries 
were riven with anguish ; their souls revolted at the 
idea of abandoning the people, who were now^ sufler- 
ing from want, to become a prey to one from whom 
they could expect no (piarter. On one occfision they 
dug s<[uare holes in the ground, about six feet deep, 
that in case of an attactk they mi:;ht csca])e the balls ; 
there they remained buried alive for the s])ace of a 
week, having the tilt sail of a wagon thrown over 
the mouth of the j)it, to keep off the burning rays 
of an almost vertical sun. As one of the suflcrers 
told me, she scarcely knew whether they had to sutler 
must by day or by night, for the heat sometimes 
amounted nearly to sufl'ocation. From this place they 
removed, at the .suggestion of FIcdermuis, a chief, 
northward to the base of the Karas mountains ; hut 
finding it impossible to settle, they retired to the 
C’olony to .seek comisc^l and assistance. 

Jiut to return to Africaner, l ie .sjiread devastation 
around him, attacked the Nama(|uas, and ju’oceeded 
to Warm Bath. Finding it abandoned, his followers 
commenced a rigid search for any articles which 
might have been concealed for .safety in the earth, 
and were hut too successful. While the jxiunderers 
were engaged in their destructive operations, an inci¬ 
dent oc<-urred, almost too ludici’ous for so melancholy 
a recital. As the triumphant chief and his adherents 
were rev'elling in their ill-gotten sjxoils, not without 
some (pialms of conscience, derived from the light, 
however little, which they had received; especially 
as they^ now- stood upon holy ground, which recalled 
the scenes of by-gone days, one of the chieftain’s 
attendants strayed into the burying-ground, where 
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already a lew mounds distinguished it from the 
surrounding waste as the place of the dead. Stepping 
over what he supposed a newly closed grave, he 
heard, to his surprise, soft notes of music vibrate 
beneath. He stood motionless, gazing over his 
shoulder, with mouth and eyes dilated, hesitating 
whether to stand still, and see the dead arise, which 
he had heard the mis.sionarics preach about, or take 
to his heels. After no little pali)itation of heart, in 
order to assure bimself be mustered courage to make 
another trial, for the tones he had heartl had died 
away. His second leaj) again aroused the sepulchral 
harp, which now fell in soft but awful cadence on 
his car. Without casting an eye behind, he darted 
off to the caun>, and, with breathless amazement, 
announced to Afritrancr the startling discovery he 
had made of life and music in the grave. The ap¬ 
pearance of the man t;onvinced Africaner that he was 
in earnest, for reason seldom reels in that country. 
The chief, fearless of the living or the dead, was not 
to be scared even by the su])posed spectre of the 
tond), arose, and ordered his men to follow him to the 
s])ot. One jum])ed, and another juin])ed, and at each 
succeeding lea]) succeeding notes of the softest music 
vibrated on the car from beneath. Recourse was had 
instantly to exhumation. The mysterious musician 
W8US soon brought to light. It proved to be Mrs. 
Albrecht’s ])iano-forte, which she had taken with her 
from London, and which was the first ever conveyed 
into the Transgarie])inc regions. Being too cumbrous 
to be taken in a hasty flight, it had been buried in 
a soil where, from the entire absence of moisture, 
it might, but for this circumstance, have remained 
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unscatlicd. Africiuu'r, whose martial spirit made hiin 
a fitter assoeiate for Mars than I'or the Muses, allowed 
the instrument to bo dissected, parts of which I have 
seen, from which those finders now silent in the grave 
had called forth divine harmony. 

To finish the varied hut sorrowful detail, one of the 
men of Africaner, on seeinir him dejiart, took afire- 
brand, and set fire to the houses and huts, which were 
sooai reduced to ashes ; and thus the light of Divine 
truth, which had just been enkindled in those gloomy 
regions, was extinguished for a season, and a jieaceful 
Zion |•cducc<l to a heap of ruins. 1 have walked over 
them in pensive sorrow, and slumbered among them, 
when the owl only, with its melancholy note, broke 
the death-like si1en(;e which reigned, or the gaunt 
hyena howled in ipjcst of pj'cy. It might be jirofitable 
to improve this event, by tracing to their source the 
succession of evils which bi-fcl that mi.ssion. It might 
afford instructive lessons to those who may be .similarly 
situated. It is, however, not my object to preach, but 
I’aithfully to narrate ])ast events ; leaving my readers, 
esjiecially such a.s have entered into the labours of 
others, of whose sufferings it is scarcely jiossiblc for 
them to form an adequate conception, to make the 
iinjirovement. I have known a newly arrived mis¬ 
sionary listen to the apjiarently romantic tale of a ve¬ 
teran of the above order, with the conviction that the 
exaggerated picture he drew of [last trials must have 
been the effect of an intellect jiartially weakened. It 
is impossible to take a minute survey of the lives and 
labours of some of our missionarie.s, who.se names have 
become, like their voices, silent in death, without con¬ 
cluding that “ there were giants in those days,” like 
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Christian Albrecht; a glance at whose concluding 
days, and those ol' his beloved partner, must close 
the present chapter. 

Driven by necessity, as we have previously shown, 
to the Colony, a visit to Cape Town cheered their 
drooping spirits a little, though still feeling the effects 
of ])revious suffering ; for Mrs. A. w'rites, just on 
the eve of again returning, in December, 1811, ad- 
dre.ssing the Directors, “ Yes, dear brethren, w'e have 
suftered much in every respect, and my soul and 
body ai’c very much dejected.” After a most dis¬ 
tressing Journey, sometimes under aiiprehcnsiou of 
j)erishing in the wilderness, they reached Silver Foun¬ 
tain, the residence of Cornelius Kok, who again 
rendered signal service to the weary, worn-out tra¬ 
vellers. Here Mrs. Albrecht breathed her last, on 
the 13th of April, just five days after their arrival; 
and when she anticipated some repose, she was re¬ 
moved (o an eternal rest; to the last her heart Avas 
fixed on her Master’s work. The Namaqua mission 
was resumed at Pella, south of the river, which was 
so called from its hecroming the jilace of refuge; 
there they were joined by about r)()() (jf the Warm 
Bath j)eo])le. Air. C. Alhrecht having occasion 
again to go to the Cape for medical advice, as his 
health had been for some time detaining, wdiile 
there engfiged in his Alaster’s husincss, suddenly 
cx])ircd, leaving behind him a bright testimony of 
zeal, love, and self-denial seldom equalled. His labours 
follow him, while his remains slumber beside those 
of Dr. Vanderkefnp, on a foreign shore, waiting the 
sounti of the last trump. But before he was called, 
like a faithful servant, to the “ joy of his Lord,” a 
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(lelisilitfui realization of the faithl’ulness and inercv 
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ol’ Jehovah was pei’niitted to enlighten and cheer his 
latter days. Many and fervent were the ])rayers 
wliich he and his coadjutors had otlered up to the 
throne of God for the poor Nainaquas, and lor Afri¬ 
caner too. These |)rayers were heard; and before 
leaving the country, he had the ineffable joy, which 
it would re(juire an angel’s tongue to describe, of 
making peace with Africaner, and seeing the standard 
of the Prince of Peace reared in the very village of 
the man who once “ breathed out threatenings and 
slaughter” against not only his fellow heathen, but 
against the saints of the Most High. 
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Tjie Rev. J. Caiiij)l)L*lI, in his first visit to Africa, 
to wliitth rci'ereuce. lias been made, found it necessary 
to cross the interior of the continent to Natnaqua-land. 
Duriiif' Ins journey, he found in every village through 
which he jiiissed, the terror of Africaner’s name, and, 
as Mr. C. expresses it, “ a trembling lest he should 
jiay them a visit;” and he might have added, what 
he has often since done with the voice, “ that he 
and his retinue never were so afraid in their lives.” 
On reaching relhi, he wrote a conciliatoiy letter to 
Africaner ; and, leaving it to be forwarded, pursued 
his journey to the CJolony. Mr. Sass undertook to 
conATiy this important document; but after searching 
lor Africaner for some time he was compelled, by 
thirst and hunger, to relinquish his object, committing 
the letter to one well acquainted with Africaner, and 
in whom he could confide. On bis return, Mr. S. 
and his attendants had nearly perished from thirst; 
they came to a hole in a rock whei'e there was water, 
anti into which a large hyena having forced itself, 
had been drowned; the stench was horrible, and in 
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attcMiipting to draw the now putrid carcass out, it 
went to pieces in their hands. But thirst will eoiupel 
a man to do what would scareely he credited in 
England; they drank, though the beasts ol’ burden, 
panting tor want of water, would not taste of the 
almost jmtrid draught. To this letter Africaner sent 
a favourable reply, and C’. Albrecht lost no time in 
accomplishing what he had so long de.sired; and soon 
after Mr. Elmer was sent i'rom Pella. 

I now enter into the history of that j»art of the 
Nama(|ua mi.ssion, which requires a delicate hand to 
touch, and which cannot he done without violence 
to my own feelings. But it is imjiossihle for me to 
avoid reference to certain points which illustrate 
sulisequent events. The station now occupied by 
Mr. Ebncr was a most important one, on which great 
res]ionsihilities lay, and from which results of the 
highest importance miglit accrue to N'amaqua-land. 
Mr. Elmer’s labours were blessed, though he was not 
what Mr. Albrecht desired, nor the man Mr. Camp¬ 
bell would have sent; hut labourers were few. It 
reijuired no little circumspection, acuteness, and de¬ 
cision, to gain influence and esteem from a peo[)le 
who had been guilty of such enormities, and who.se 
hand had been against every one. Every action and 
sentence of the missionary was weighed by minds 
accustomed to scrutinize and suspect. In the course 
of a short time, Africaner, his two bi-othcrs, David 
and Jacobus, with a number of others, were baptized ; 
but soon after, Mr. Elmer’s situation was rendered 
extremely tiying, by the interference of a runaway 
from the Cape, named Peterson, who went so far as 
to threaten to take Mr. E.’s property, and even his 
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life, if lie resisted ; while, to tlie grief of the latter, 
it was evident that Africaner connived at the menaces 
of this individual, whom he had power to control 
with a word. 

In 1817, Mr. Elmer visited Cape Town for supplies, 
where tlie writer first hailed him with delight, as his 
coinjianion and guide in his future labours, upon 
which he was now entering. As my course, with that 
of Mr. Kitchingmun, who was apjiointed to Bysonder- 
nieid, in Ijttle Namaqua-laud, lay to that place, in 
order to see Mr. Schmelcn, we did not travel much 
together, Mr. Ebner having to take another route. It 
was evident to me, as J approached the boundai ies of 
the Colony, that the fimmers, who, of course, had not 
one good word to say of Afiicaner, were sceptical 
to the last degree about his reported conversion, 
and most unceremoniously jiredicted my destniction. 
One said, he would set me up for a mark for his hoys 
to shoot at; and another, that he would strip oflf’ my 
skin, and make a drum of it to dance to; another 
most consoling prediction was, that he would make 
a drinking cu}> of my skull. I believe they were 
serious, and especially a kind motherly lady, who, 
wiping the tear from her eye, hade me farewell, say¬ 
ing, “ Had you been an old man, it would have been 
nothing, for you would soon have died, whether or no ; 
but you are young, and going to become a prey to that 
monster.” ■ 

A hasty sketch of our journey to Bysondermeid may 
not be unacceptable to some of my readers, who may 
he little acquainted with Africa. Raw travellers in that 
country generally have to learn much by experience, 
and that sometimes dear-bought, the mode of convey- 
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ance being so entirely ditFereiit from that of Europe. 
The first thing, the w'agon, in his estimation, is an awk¬ 
ward, heavy vehicle; and though he never in his life 
was in a wheelwright’s shop, he pronounces it clumsy, 
and capable of immense improvement; but, like all his 
predecessors, eventually confesses that its size, and 
mecbanisin, arc inimitably adapted to the ravines 
and rocky ascents over which it must ])ass. Accus¬ 
tomed to a horse, though not railroad speed, he is 
wearied out of patience with the slow and measured 
j)aces of the oxen, going at two and a half miles an 
hour, and only seven or eight hours each day. The 
untractahle dis]) 0 .sition of some, and the apj)arently 
awkward harness of ten or twelve oxen before the 
W'agon, ])roduce something like di.sgu.st. I remem¬ 
ber one newly arrived, a lailoj’ by trade, remarking as 
he looked on a graceful African team, “ Ilow barba¬ 
rous the ])eople must be not to be able to harness 
theii oxen better; any one would improve it.” lie 
hiis not done it yet. He then finds fault with the 
people, and thinks himself very' ])atient, l)ecause he 
does not s(H)ld them hard, or disband them altogether. 
The people not understanding his broken language, 
and he knowing but little of theirs, preclude him 
from having things done as he would. His oxen 
stray ; one man is tardy', another lazy, and a tliird runs 
away, and probably relieves him of a trifle of his heavy 
load, which had brought him to a halt in the bed of a 
river, or on the side of a bleak mountain. He pro¬ 
nounces, or is ready to pronounce, African servants as 
lazy, disobedient, dishonest, and, in fact, libels them 
and those under whom they have been instructed. 
IMr. Kitchingman and myself were spared many of 
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these hard lessons, having been located with kind 
and 'hos])itablc iariners, some months before coin- 
inencing our journey; but we had our trials, though 
not, like some of our predecessors, in the gipsy life of 
an Alrieaii traveller. We obtained men to drive the 
wagons, and men to lead the team of oxen, for each 
team requires a driver and a leader; and as it is 
necessary for contingencies, to have a number of 
loose or spare oxen, and sometimes sheep I’or slaugh¬ 
ter, and occasionally a horse, an individual or two are 
rcipiired to bring them u]) in the rear. Sen-ants being 
very scarce at the time we travelled, it was with great 
difficulty we jirocured a loose cattle driver; one we 
obtained, but, on getting a portion of his reward in 
advaneii, he decamped. Mr. K. and I undertook to 
do the work ourselves, and from the extreme heat of 
the season, (November,) it was necessary to travel most 
during the night. .We took the work alternately, for 
Mrs. Kitchingman being in a very delicate state of 
health, and near a period of maternal solicitude, itw'as 
necessary that one should constantly attend to su])port 
her, under the almost constant jolting of the wagon, 
without springs, on a rough and stony j'oad. The 
task of driving the loose cattle was not an easy one, 
for frequently the oxen would take one course, the 
sheep another, and the horses a third. It reciuired no 
little perseverance as well as courage, when sometimes 
the hyena, w-ould aiiproach with his unearthly howl, 
and set the poor timid sheep to their heels ; and the 
missionary, dreading the loss of his mutton, in his 
haste gets his legs lacerated by one bush, and his face 
scratched by another, now' tumbles jirostrate over an 
ant-hill, and then headlong into the large hole of a 
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wild boar. He frequently arrive.s at the halting-place 
long after the wagons, when the keen eye of the 
native wairon-drivei* surveys the cattle, and announces 
to the breathless and thirsty nii.ssionary, that he has 
lost some of his charge. He sits down by the fire, 
which is always behind a bush, if such is to be found, 
tells his exjdoits, looks at his wounds, and so ends his 
day’s labours with a sound sleep. Ne.\t morning he 
gets up early to seek the strayed, and if it happen to 
be a shee[), he is almost sure to find only the bones, 
the hyena having made a repast on the rest. Once 
our little flock of slice]) was reduced to one, and one 
sbeej) will not easily travel alone, but soon becomes 
very tame, so as to wal k about like one of the dogs ; 
indeed ours became so very sociable, that we loved it 
and tried hai’d to spare its lil'e. It generally travelled 
with a long leathern thong tied round its neck, with 
which it was fastened during tlie night. However, 
having fasted long from animal food, being unable to 
])ro(.‘ure game, sentence was passed, and the ])et sheep 
was to die next morning; but it so happened that the 
near a]>])roach of a hyena frightened away the sheep, 
and being dark, the country bushy and mountainous, 
pursuit was out of the question. Early next morning 
Mr. K. and I followed the track, which showed us 
that the hyena had pursued it to the mountains, to 
which such animals instinctively resort. After a long 
and wearisome search, we discovered our lost sheep 
near the toj) of the rugged elevation. It had still, 
as the natives exjiress it, de scluilc in de lyfe, (the 
terror in the body,) and fled at our ajqiroach ; some¬ 
times when we, after great labour, got within a step 
of the thong, away it bounded, till it ascended clifts 
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beyond our reach. It was most mortifying to us to 
leave such a feast to the panthers, but not having 
a gun with us, and seeing some foot-marks of these 
dangerous animals, we slowly returned to the wagons, 
where all were anticipating a mutton-chop, and the 
only compliment paid to our exertions was, that we 
had -managed very badly. 

We had troubles of another kind, and such as we 
did not expect in so dry and thirsty a land. Rain had 
fallen some time jirevious in the neighbourhood of 
Kamies Berg; the loose soil, abounding in limy par¬ 
ticles, bad become so saturated, that frequently, as 
the oxen and wagons went along the road, they would 
suddenly sink into a mire, from which they were 
extricated with difficulty, being obliged to unload the 
wagons and drag them out backwai’ds. One river was 
so swollen and rapid, that Mrs. K. preferred being 
carried over to going in the wagon. Being rather 
more robust than Mr. K., this duty devolved on me, 
and it was not an easy one, as the stones in the river 
were as slippery as butter, and the whole party stand¬ 
ing on the bank, all in a titter, expecting every 
moment that we should both have a jilunge, which, 
though not unattended with danger, excited the risible 
faculties in no ordinary degree. 

It was at Bysondermeid that I saw', for the first time, 
what might strictly be called a real native congregation, 
consisting of. the aborigines of the country, and I shall 
never forget what were my emotions when listening to 
Mr. Schmclen, in his energetic style, addressing the 
attentive throng, and observing wrhat attention they 
paid to the broken Dutch of the missionary recruits. 
This was to be the scene of Mr. Kitchingman’s labours, 
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while Mr. Schmelen was to pi’ocecd to the intyrior of 
Great Nainaqua-land, where he had before laboured. 

I remained nearly a month with Mr. Schmelen at 
Bysonderineid. His long experience afforded me much 
useful information. My oxen being somewhat rested, 
I bade farewell to my com])anions in travel, Mr. and 
Mrs. Kitcliingman, nowgreatlyendeared, and proceeded 
with a guide througli a comj)arafively trackless desert. 
Having travelled nearly the whole night through deep 
sand, the oxen began to lie down in the yoke from 
fatigue, obliging us to halt before reaebing w'ater. The 
next day we })ursued our cour.se, and on arriving at the 
]ilace where we had hoped to find w'atcr, we were dis- 
a]>pointed. As it a])pcared evident that if we continued 
the same route we must perish from thirst, at the sug¬ 
gestion of my guide we turned northward, over a dreary, 
trackless, sandy waste, without one green blade ofgr!i.s.s, 
and scarcely a busb on which th*e wearied eye could 
rest. Itecroming dark, the oxen unable to proceed, our¬ 
selves exhausted with dreadful thirst and fatigue, we 
stretched our wearied limbs on sand still warm, from 
the noon-tide heat, being the hot season of ‘•’le year. 
Thirst aroused us at an early hour; and .ding the 
oxen incapable of moving the wagon or -eli, w-e took 
a spade, and, with the oxen, proceeded to a hollow in 
a neighbouring mountain. Here we laboured for a 
long time, digging an immense hole in the sand, whence 
we obtained a scanty supply, exactly resembling the 
old bilge-water of a ship, but which Avas drunk with 
an avidity which no pen can describe. Hours were 
occupied in incessant labour to obtain a sufficiency for 
the oxen, which, by the time all had partaken, w’ere 
ready for a second draught; while .some, from the 
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depth of tlic hole and the loose sand got scarcely any. 
We filled the small vessels which we had brought, and 
returned to the wagon over a plain glowing with a 
meridian sun ; the .sand being so hot, it was distress¬ 
ingly painful to walk. The oxen ran frantic, till they 
came to a place indurated, with little sand. Here 
they stood together, to cool their burning hoofs in the 
shade ol their own bodies; those on the outside always 
trying to get into the centre. In the evening, when 
about to yoke them in order to proceed on our jour¬ 
ney, we found that most of the oxen had run off 
towards Bysondermeid. An attendant, who was de¬ 
spatched in search of them, returned at midnight with 
the sad tidings that he was compelled by thirst, and 
terror of meeting with lions, to abandon his pursuit. 

No time was to be lost, and I instantly sent off the 
remaining oxen with two men, to take them to the next 
fountain, and then proceed to solicit assistance from 
Mr. Bartlett, at Pella. Three days I remained with my 
wagon-driver on this burning plain, with scarcely a 
breath of wind; and what there was felt as if coming 
from the mouth of an oven. We had only tufts of dry 
grass to make a small fire, or rather flame ; and little 
was needful, for we had scarcely any food to prepare. 
We saw no human being, although we had an extensive 
prospect ; not a single antelope or beast of prey made 
its appearance; but in the dead of the night we some¬ 
times heard the distant roar of the lion on the moun¬ 
tain, where we had to go twice a day for our nauseous 
but grateful beverage. At last, when we were begin¬ 
ning to fear, that the men had either perished or wan¬ 
dered, Mr. Bartlett arrived on horseback, with two men 
having a quantity of mutton tied to their saddles. I 
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cannot conceive of an epicure gazinsr on a table groan¬ 
ing under the weight of viands, with half the delight 
that I did on the mutton, which, though killed only 
the jireccding evening, required no keeiiing to make 
it tender. Oxen had been sent for, which were to 
arrive in two days. This time was sjient in mutually 
refreshing intercourse ; but Mr. 15., although inured 
to Namaqua heat, remarked, that what we exjterienced 
was enough to set the grass on tire. 

Fresh oxen, accustomed to deep sand, soon brought 
us to J*ella. Here 1 remained a few days, and was 
greatly invigorated in body and mind by the truly 
Christian kindness of Mr. and Mrs. llartlett, as well 
as by the friendly attentions of the heathen converts. 
When about to depart, Magerman, the native teacher 
of Warm Bath, arrived with oxen, for the purpose of 
conveying me thither. Hence, a contention, if such 
it may be culled, ensued, my destination being Afri¬ 
caner’s kraal, where they were awaiting my arrival, 
having been apjirizijd of my coming by Mr. Ebner, who 
had returned there about six weeks previous. At last 
Magerman consented to take me to the other side of the 
river; and the good man, hoping to gain his point, con¬ 
ducted me to a ford, opposite which a village of his 
people lay, who he expected would take me by force. 
The wagon and its contents were swam over piecemeal, 
on a fragile raft of dry willow logs, about six feet long, 
and from four to six inches in diameter, fastened together 
with the inner bark of the mimosas, which stud the 
hanks of the river, which is at this place 500 yards wide, 
rocky, with a rapid current. The rafts are carried a great 
distance down by the stream, taken to pieces every 
time of crossing, each man swimming back with a log. 
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When, after some days’ labour, all was conveyed to 
the opposite shore, the last raft was prepared for me, 
on which I was requested to place myself, and hold 
fast. I confess, though a swimmer, I did not like the 
voyage, independently of not wishing to give them the 
trouble of another laborious crossing. I withdrew 
along the woody bank, and plunged into the river, 
leaving my clothes to be conveyed over. As soon as 
they saw me approaching the middle of the current, 
terrified lest evil should befall me, some of the most 
expert swimmers plunged in, and laboured hard to 
overtake me, but in vain; and when I reached the 
northern bank, an individual came up to me, almost 
out of breath, and asked, “Were you born in the 
great sea water ? ” 

The wagon and contents being removed beyond the 
reach of a flood, which sometimes comes down with 
little waniing, an aftccting scene presented itself, which 
perfectly overcame my feelings. Magcnnan and his 
people beset my wagon, reasoning, jdeading, and pray¬ 
ing that I might go to Warm Bath. The following day 
the subject was renewed with such earnestness, that it 
was afternoon before I tasted a mouthful of food. At 
last the women came like a regiment, and declared that 
if I left them, 1 must take the wagon over their bodies, 
for they wmuld lie down before the wheels. It was in 
vain I pleaded my destination, and the necessity of pro¬ 
ceeding first, to Africaner, to fulfil the promise of the 
Directors. At last a party of Africaner’s people, vrith 
three of his brothers, were seen approaching in the 
distance. This ended the painful conflict; for, awed 
by their presence, they withdrew, with many tears. 
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On tlu’ 2Gth of JaQuarj'', 1818, I arrived with emo¬ 
tions of the deej)cst (gratitude to’ God, at Africaner’s 
kraal, (afterwards called, by Mr. Ebner, Vreede Berg, 
and then Jerusalem,) being kindly received by Mr. E., 
Africaner’s brother, who had charge of my wagon, took 
it to a large tree in the village, at some hundred yards* 
distance from the tcmjtoraiy hut of Mr. Ebner. This 
I did not like, hut knew that sometimes it w'as wiser 
to be silent than to speak. Aj)pearances were not 
so in\ iting as I had hoped to find them; and Christian 
Africaner, the chief, was some time before he came to 
welcome me. I was not aware of any unj)leasant feel¬ 
ing existing between the missionary and the people, 
although I was startled, before I left the Colony, to 
hear Mr. Ebner describe them as a wicked, suspicious, 
and dangerous people, baptized as well us unbaptized. 

After remaining an hour or more in this situation. 
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Christian Africaner made his ap])earance; and after 
the usual salutation, inquired if 1 was the missionary 
appointed by the Directors in Ijondon ; to which I re¬ 
plied in the affirmative. 'I’liis seemed to afford him 
much jdeasure; and he added, tliat as I was young, 
lie hoped that I should live long with him and his 
jieople. He then ordered a number of women to 
come; I was rather jiuz/.led to know what he in¬ 
tended by sending for women, till they arrived, bear¬ 
ing bundles of native mats and long sticks, like fish¬ 
ing-rods. Africaner pointing to a sjiot of ground, 
said, “There, you must build a house for the mission¬ 



ary.” A circle was instantly formed, and the women, 
evidently delighted with the job, fixed the poles, tied 
them down in an hemisjiherie form, and covered 
them with the mats, all ready for habitation, in the 
course of little more than half-aii-hour. Since that 
time I have seen houses built of all descriptions, and 
assisted in the construction of a good many myself; 
but I confess I never witnessed such expedition. Hot¬ 
tentot houses, (for such they may be called, being 
confined to the different tribes of that nation,) are at 
best not very comfortable. I lived near six mouths 
in this native hut, which very frequently required 
tightening and fastening after a storm. When the sun 
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shone, it w as unbearably hot; w hen the rain fell, I 
came in for a share of it; when the wind blew, I had 
fn;(|uently to decamp to escape the dust; and in addi¬ 
tion to these little inconveniences, any hungry cur of 
a dog that wished a-uiglit’s lodging, would force itself 
through the frail wall, and not uidmpicntly deprive 
me of my antici])ated meal for the coming day ; and 
I have more than once found a serj>eut coiled uj) 
in a corner. Nor were these all the contingencies of 
such a dwelling, for as the cattle belonging to the 
village had no I'old, but strolled about, I have been 
compelled to start u|) from a sound sleej), and try to 
defend myself and my dwelling from being crushed to 
jjieces by the rage of two bulls wdiich had met to fight 
a nocturnal duel. 

lJut to return to my new- habitation, in which, after 
my household matters were arranged, I began to ru¬ 
minate on the ])ast—the home and friends I had left, 
perhaps, for ever; the mighty ocean which rolled 
lK!tween the desert country through which I had 
j)assed, to reach one still more dreary. In taking a 
review of the i)ast, which seemed to increase in bright¬ 
ness as I traced all the way in which J hud been 
brought, during the stillness of my first night’s repose, 

I often involuntarily said and sung, 

“ Here 1 raise my Ebtiiozcr, 

Hither by tliy btlj) 1 ’iii conic.” 

The inimitable hymn from which these lines are 
taken, was often sung by Mr. and Mrs. Kitchingmau 
and myself, while passing through the lonely desert. 
But my mind was fretjuently occujtied with other 
themes. I was young, had entered into a new and 
resjmnsible situation, and one surrounded with diffi¬ 
culties of no ordinary character. Alreadv I began to 
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discover some indications of an approaching storm, 
which might try my faith. The future looked dark 
and portentous in reference to the mission. My inex¬ 
perienced hand trembled to touch a siilgle chord, lest 
it should vibrate in sounds still more discordant than 
tliose which fell on my ear the preceding day ; but the 
sure word of promise was my stay, and I was enabled 
to adopt the language of one of old, “ In the multi¬ 
tude of my thoughts within me, thy comforts delight 
iny soul.” What I had contemplated was but too 
soon realized. The general aspect of affairs was to me 
any thing but cheering. Christian Africaner seemed 
cool and reserved ; and on Titus Africaner, his bro¬ 
ther coming to the station, a scene ensued which made 
me tremble for the ark of God. Titus, whom I had 
not previously seen, was an inveterate enemy of mis¬ 
sionaries ; he, with others, came and stood before the 
native house of Mr.’Ebner, loading him with the most 
abusive epithets, and, in the most oi)probrious lan¬ 
guage, ordered him to leave, threatening to lay violent 
hands on Jiim. The whole of tlie people on the 
station were gazing on this scene, to me distressing in 
the extreme. Dreading some fearful consequences, I 
begged an intenriew with the chief, Christian Africaner, 
which I soon obtained, and entreated him, as a Chris¬ 
tian brother, to use his influence to put a stop to pro¬ 
ceedings so disorderly and disgraceful on the part of 
liis relative. The chief, however, showed the greatest 
aversion to take any part in the business, and I could 
only obtain his promise to prevent Titus from assault¬ 
ing the person of Mr. Ebner. I then went to Mr. E., 
to induce him to desist from disputing with a man 
in a rage, who was threatening him with death. I 
addressed Titus, begging him to refer the case to the 
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chief, to w’liicli, in a calm tone of voice, he replied, 
“ I hope you will not interfere.” Though 1 could not 
understand the merits of the case, I sat down at the 
door of Mr. Ebner’s hut, determined tliat if any blows 
were given, I would at least come in for a share, for 
the sake of the wife and children. Towards evening 
a calm ensued, hut it was a gloomy one, espec^ially 
when Mr. E. crame to me, and begged of me to take 
upon myself the entire chai’ge of the station, as ho 
had resolved never more to address them, but to leave 
the country entirely. Perceiving him greatly exedted 
against the whole people, 1 earnestly entreated him to 
wait and deliberate on the subject calmly. A day or two 
passed, and though to Mr. E.’s great relief I obtained 
a kind of promise from Titus that he would not mo¬ 
lest him again, his determination to depart w'as unal¬ 
terable. 1 shall never forget what were my feelings 
wdien, at Mr. E.’s re(juest, 1 had* to go among the 
])eople, and beg of some who were able to assist him 
to remove with his wagon and goods to Warm Bath, 
whither he had received an invitation from the chief 
Boudlezwarts to labour.* Mr. E. feared, after leaving 
the station, Titus and his people might fall upon 
him, as it was rumoured that, but for n>y presence, 
he would have done. Here I was, left alone with a 
people suspicious in the extreme; jealous of their 
rights which they had obtained at the point of the 
sword ; and the best of whom Mr. E. described as a 
sharp thorn. I had no friend and brother with whom 

* Mr. Ebncr remained at Warm Hath but a short time; for the 
chief of that place, not obtaining what he anticipated, which was 
something other than the gospel, Mr. E. was obliged to decamp, re¬ 
turn to the Colony, and finally go to Germany, his native country. 
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I could participate in the communion of saints, none 
to wliorn 1 could look lor counsel or advice. A barren 
and miserable countiy ; a small salaiy, about 25/. per 
annum. No {>;rdin, and c;onsc(iuently no bread, and 
no ])rospect of getting any from the want of water 
to cultivate the ground ; and destitute of the means 
of sending to the Colony. I’besc circumstances led 
to great searcdiings of heart, to see if 1 had hitherto 
aimed at doing and sufl'ering the will of Him in whose 
service I had embarked. Satisfied that I had not 
run unseat, and having in the inti’icate, and some¬ 
times obscure course I had come, heard the still small 
voice saying, “ This is the way, walk ye in it,” I was 
wont to pour out my soul among the granite rocks 
surrounding this station, now in sorrow, and then 
in joy; and more than once J took my violin, (once 
belonging to Christian Albrecht,) and Jt'clining upon 
one of the huge masses, have, in the stillness of the 
evening, ])laycd aiul sung the well-known hymn, a 
favom-ite with iny mother, 

“ Awake my soul in joyful lays, 

'I'o sill}' tile great Refleeiiier’.s ])raise,” &c. 

Soon after iny stated services conitneuced—which 
were, according to the custom of our missionaries at 
that period, every morning and evening, and school 
for three or four hours during the day—I was cheered 
with tokens of the Divine presence. The chief, who 
had for some time psist been in a doubtful state, 
attended with such regularity, that 1 might as well 
doubt of morning’s dawn as of his attendance on 
the appointed means of grace. To reading, in which 
he was not very fluent, he attended with all the 
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.T'^sicliiity and energy of a youthful believer; the 
Testament became his constant companion, and his 
j)iotitinii; a])])eared unto all. Often have I .seen him 
under the shadow of a great rock, nearly the livelong 
dav, eagerly perusing the jiages of Divine insjiiration ; 
or in his hut he would sit, unconscious of tlic aftiiirs 
(»f a family around, or of the entrance of a stranger, 
with his eye irazing on the blessed book, and his mind 
wra|)t up in things divine. Many were the nights 
he sat with me, on a great stone at the door of my 
habitation, conversing with me till the dawn of an¬ 
other day, on creation, providence, redcmjition, and 
the glories of the heaveidy world. lie was like the 
bee, gathering honey from every flower, and at such 
seasons In; would, from what he had stored up in the 
course of the day’s reading, rejieat generally in the 
very language of )Scripture, those passages which he 
could not fully comprehend. He had no commen¬ 
tary, except th<^ living voice of his teacher, nor 
marginal re/’ei’enccs, but he soon discovered the im- 
[lortance of consulting parallel jiassages which an 
excellent uieinoiy enahled him readily to find. He 
did not confine his ex|)anding mind to the volume 
of revelation, though he had been taught by expe¬ 
rience that that contained heights and depths and 
lengths and breadths which no man comprehends. 
He was led to look upon the hook of nature; and 
he would regard the heavenly orbs with an inquiring 
look, cast his ej^e on the earth beneath his tread, and, 
regarding both as displays of creative power and infi¬ 
nite intelligence, would inquire about endless space 
and infinite duration. I have often been amused 
when sitting with him and others, who wished to 
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hear his questions answered, and descriptions given 
of the majesty, extent, and number of the works of 
God; he would at last rub his hands on his head, 
exclaiming, “ I have heard enough; I feel as if my 
bead was too small, and as if it would swell with these 
great subjects.” 

Before seasons like these to which I am referring, 
Titus, who was a grief to his brother, and a terror to 
most of the inhabitants on the station, as well as a 
fearful example of ungodliness, had become greatly 
subdued in sjiirit. I had again and again addressed 
him in soft and affectionate language, on his best in¬ 
terests, till he at last entered the house of God, and 
became at once a steady and unwav^ering friend, and 
many times did he minister to inj" wants in that 
hungiy land. He, too, would not unfrequently sit 
nearly a whole night with the chief and myself, in com¬ 
parative silence. He thought his doing so would be 
pleasing to me, but he would never make a profession. 
He was wont to say his head had become too hard 
with sin, adding, “ I hear what you say, and I think 
I sometimes understand, but my heart will not feel.” 
He was the only individual of influence on the station, 
who had two wives, and fearing the influence of ex¬ 
ample, I have occasionally made a delicate reference 
to the subject, and by degrees, could make more direct 
remarks on that point, which was one of the barriers 
to his happiness; but he remained firm, admitting, 
at the same- time, that a man with two wives was 
not to be envied ; adding, “ He is often in an uproar, 
and when they quarrel, he does not know whose part 
to take.” He said he often resolved, when there was 
a great disturbance, he would pay one off. One 
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morning I thought the anticipated day had come. He 
approached my door, leading an ox, upon which one 
of his wives was seated. “What is the matter?” I 
inquired, (living me a shake of his hand, and laugh¬ 
ing, he replied, “Just the old thing over again. 
Mynheer must not laugh too much at me, for I am 
now in for it.” The two wives had quarrelled at the 
outj)osl, and the one in a nige had thrown a diy rotten 
sti(rk at the other, which had entered the palm of 
her hand, and left a ])iece about an inch loiig, and the 
thickness of a finger, llie hand had swollen to nearly 
four times its usual size. “ Why,” I asked, “ did you 
not bring her sooner? ” “ She wsis afraid to see you, 

and would not come till I assured her that you were 
a mnak nmische” (a tame man). Having made an 
incision, and extracted the i)iece of wood, she was 
melted into tears with gratitude, while I earnestly 
exhorted her to a better course of .life. 

liut to return to the character of Africaner ; during 
the whole period I lived there, I do not remember 
having occasion to be grieved with him, or to complain 
of any jiart of his conduct; his very faults seemed to 
“ lean to virtue’s side.” One day, when seated toge¬ 
ther, I happened, in absence of mind, to be gazing 
.steadfastly on him. It arrested his attention, and he 
modestly in(|uircd the cause. I replied, “ 1 was try¬ 
ing to picture to myself your c:arrj ing fire and sword 
through the country, and I could not think how eyes 
like yours could smile at human woe.” He answered 
not, but shed a flood of tears! He zealously seconded 
my efforts to improve the people in cleanliness and 
industiy; and it woidd have made any one smile to 
have seen Christian Africaner and myself .superintend- 
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ing the school cliildren, now about 120, washing 
themselves at the fountain. It was, however, found 
that tiieir greasy, filthy carosscs of sheep-skins soon 
made them as dirty as ever. Tlie next thing was to 
get tliem to wash tlieir mantles, &o. This was no 
easy matter, from their being made chiefly of un- 
tanned skins, and sewed together with tliread made 
of the sinews of animals. It recpiired a great deal of 
coaxing argument, and perseverance, to induce them 
to undeilake this Herculean task ; but this, too, was 
also ac(!Oinj)1ished, to their great comfort, for they 
willingly admitted that they formerly harboured so 
much company that they could not sleep soundly. 
It may he em])hatically said of Africaner, tliat “he 
wc])t with those that wept,” for wherever he heard of 
a case of distress, thither his sympathies were directed; 
and notwn'thstanding all his sjuals of former years, 
he had little to s|)are, but he was ever on the alert to 
stretch out a helping hand to the widows and father¬ 
less. At an eai’ly jieriod I also became an object of 
his charity, for, finding out that I sometimes sat down 
to a scanty meal, he presented me with two cows, 
w'hicli, tliough in that country giving little milk, often 
saved me many a hungry night, to which I was ex- 
])osed. He was a man of ])cacc; and though I 
could not expound to him that the “sword of the 
magistrate ” implied, that he was calmly to sit at 
home, smd see Ilushmen or marauders carry off his 
cattle, and slay his servants; yet so fully did he 
understand and appreciate the princi])ies of the Gos¬ 
pel of peace, that nothing could grieve him more 
than to hear of individuals, or villages, contending 
with one another. He who Mvas fonnerly like a 
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firebrand, spreading discord, enmity, and war among 
the neighbouring tribes, Avould now make any sacrifice 
to prevent any thing like a collision between two con¬ 
tending parties; and when he might have raised his 
arm, and dared them to lilt a sj)ear, or draw a bow, 
he would stand in the attitude of a suppliant, and 
entreat them to be reconciled to each other; and, 
referring to his past life, ask, “ What have 1 now of 
all the battles 1 have fought, and all the cattle I took, 
but shame and remorse ?” At an early period of my 
labours among that people, I was deeply aft'ected by 
the sympathy he, as well as others of his family, ma¬ 
nifested towards me in a season of affliction. The 
extrenio heat of the weather, in the house wdiich I 
have described, and living entirely on meat and milk, 
to which I was unaccustomed, brought on a severe 
attack of bilious fever, which, in the course of two 
days, induced delirium. Opening my eyes in the 
first few lucid moments, J saw iny attendant and 
Africraner sitting before my couch, gazing on me with 
eyes full of sympathy and tenderness. Seeing a small 
parcel, containing a few medicines, I re(iuested him to 
hand it to me, and taking from it a vial of calomel, I 
threw some of it into my mouth, for scales or weights 
r had none. He then asked nie, the big tear standing 
in his eye, if I died, how they were to bury me. 
“ Just in the same way as you bury your own people,” 
was my re])ly ; and I addtgl, that he need be under no 
a[tj)rehensions if I were called away, for 1 should leave 
a written testimony of his kindness to me. This 
evidently gave him some comfort, but hi.s joy was 
full, Avhen he saw me speedily restored, and at my 
})ost, troni which I had been absent only a few days. 
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In addition to Christian Africaner, his brothere 
David and Jacobus, both believers, and zealous assist¬ 
ants in the work of the mission, es[)ecially in the 
school, were a great comfort to me. David, though 
rather of a retiring dis[>ositiun, W'as amiable, active, 
and firm ; while Jacobus was warm, affectionate, and 
zealous for the interest of souls. His very counte¬ 
nance was wont to cheer my spirits, wliich, notwith¬ 
standing all I had to encourage, would sometimes 
droop. Long after I left that people, he was shot, 
while flefending the place against an unexpected at¬ 
tack made on it by the people of Warm Bath. This 
intelligence deejily affected me, for I knew that he and 
David, with a select few, continued, in accordance 
with the dying charge of their elder brother, to keep 
the lamp of (Sod alive; while Jonker, the son and 
successor of the departed chief, turned to those 
courses from which he had been warned by the last 
a<;cents which fell from liis father’s lij)s, though he 
had been a promising youth, without having made 
any profession of faith in the gospel. The following 
fact W'ill serve to illustrate the character of Kobus, as 
he vras usually called. The drought was excessive; 
the peoj)le were distressed at the idea of being com- 
])elled to leave the station in search ol’ grass. Special 
jirayer-nieetings were held to im])lore the blessing of 
rain. Prayer was soon answered, and the heavens, 
wdiich had been as brass, were covered with clouds, 
the thunders rolled, and rain fell like a torrent. The 
display of Divine condescension produced a powerful 
effect on the minds of the people, and many were the 
ej’es that wept tears of gratitude. I went out of my 
Imt, where I had been nearly blinded by the vivid 
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frlnre of the lisjhtning, and witnessed Kohns conifort- 
inir his wife, who was not a believer, while she seemed 
terror-struck at the tremendous peals which even yet 
were rending the heavens, and making tlie very earth 
to tremble beneath. He asked her bow she could be 
afraid of a God so kind, and who could send down the 
rain of bis grace, with ecpial abundance, on diy and 
parclied souls ; and, jailing on bis knees, lie adored 
God for the blessings of .salvation. At this time, an¬ 
other interesting event greatly encouraged me. I’be 
subject was a venerable mother, a member of the 
(dmreb, and one of the fruits of Mr. Anderson’s 
labours, when on the Oiange River. Enteiing her 
but, and asking her how slie felt, looking upwards 
with an ex|)rcssion of sweet eomjiosure, “ 1 am look¬ 
ing for the coming of the I-ord Jesus,” was her reply. 
Observing me addressing her unbelieving daughters, 
Avbo were weeping around lu'r bed, she remarked, 
“ ^'es, 1 have called them, that they may see a Chris¬ 
tian dieand a few hours after, she was called to 
the bosom of her God. 
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—A sorcerer. 

The state of tlic people, and the iin])ossibility of 
the s])ot on wliich we lived bccoinitif^ a permanent 
missionary station,—for, instead of its being a Jeru¬ 
salem, as Mr. Ebiier called it, it might, from its 
general character, be compared to the mountains of 
Gilboa, on which neither rain nor dew was to fall,— 
gave rise to much iiujuiry respecting a locality more 
suitable. It was accordingly resolved to take a jour¬ 
ney to the north, and examine a country on the 
borders of Damara-land, where it was reported foun¬ 
tains of water abounded; but I had only one wagon, 
and that was a crip[)le. We had neither carpenters 
nor smiths on the station, and I was unacquainted 
with these trades myself. The Orange River was 
impassable ; and even had it been fordable, the wagon 
was incapable of being conveyed to Pella, where it 
might be repaired. After ruminating for a day 
or two on what I had seen in smiths’ shops in 
Cape Town, I resolved on making a triiil, and gbt 
a native bellows, made of goat’s skin, to the neck 
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(Mid of which was attached the horn of an elk, and 
at tlie other end two parallel sticks were fastened, 
which were 0 ])encd by the hand in drawing it hack, 
and closed when pressed forward, but making a 
jniffing like something broken-winded. The iron was 
only red-hot, after a good jicrspiration, when I found 
I must give it up as a bad job; observing to the 
chief, if 1 must ac-company him, it must be on the 
ba(dv of an ox. Reflecting again on the importance 
of having a wairon for the purpose of carrying food 
when game hajijiciied to lie killed, (for our sole de- 
])endence was on the success of hunting,) and Afri¬ 
caner evidently not liking, on my account, to go 
without a wagon, I set my brains again to work, 
to try and improve on the bellows; for it was wind 
I wanted. Though I had never welded a bit of iron 
in my life, there was nothing like “Try.” I engaged 
the chief to have two goats l\illi>d, the largest on the 
station, and their skins prepared, entire, in the native 
way, till they were as soft as cloth. These skins 
now resembled bags, the open ends of which I nailed 
to the edge of a circular [liece of hoard, in whi(;h 
was a valve; one end of the machine was connected 
with the fire, and had a weight on it to force out 
the wind, when the other end was drawn out to 
su])j)ly more air. This apjiaratus was no sooner 
completed, than it was put to the test, and the 
result answered satisfactorily in a' steady current of 
air; and soon 1 had all the peojile around me, 
to witness my operations with the new-fangled 
bellows. Here I sat, receiving their praises, but 
heartily wishing their dejiarture, lest they should 
laugh at my burning the first bit of iron I took in 
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tny hands to weld. A blue granite stone was my 
anvil; a clumsy pair of tongs, indicative of Vulcan’s 
first efforts; and a hammer never intended for the 
work of a forge. My first essay was with some tre¬ 
pidation, for I did not like so many lookers-on. Suc¬ 
cess, however, crowned my efforts, to the no small 
delight of the spectators. Having -finished what was 
necessary for the wagon, I was encouraged to atten)j)t 
the repair of some gun-locks, which were as essential 
for the comfort and success of the journey as the 
wagon. In doing this, I begun with one which 1 
thought I could not s])oil, should I not succeed ; and 
accomplishing that, 1 was able to j)ut the others 
in order. But in doing this, I had, for the want of 
steel, to sacrifice two of my files, which, in my isolated 
situation, was a sacrifice indeed. Every thing being 
in readiness, we started, with thirty men, leaving 
Jacobus in charge of the affairs of the station, and of 
the people,—the majority of whoui were females, the 
men having removed to a distance on account of their 
cattle. On my objecting to the formidable appear¬ 
ance of so large a ])arty, which included Titus, and 
other brothers, as well as Africaner himself. Jacobus 
remarked, “ I am concerned for your safety; and a 
large party will have the tendency of preventing any 
thing like an attack being made, more than if it 
w'ere small as you desire.” In this 1 found after¬ 
wards he was perfectly right. I shall not trouble the 
reader with the monotonous detail of an African 
journey,—daily inyoking and unyoking, sand here, 
and stones there, and dreary plains following. I 
shall confine myself to some of the most striking 
incidents. The country over which we passed was 
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sterile in the extreme, sandy from the abundance of 
granite. Iron-stone was also to he found, and occa¬ 
sionally indications of copper. Slaty formations were 
also to be met with, and much quartz, filling up large 
fi.ssures occasioned by former convulsions, and the 
hills in some ])laces presenting a mass of confusion; 
the strata bending and dipping from the jierpendicular 
to the horizontal, and in others extending in a straight 
line from one hill to another. Native iron, in a veiy 
pure state, is jirocurcd in these regions ; and, from the 
account given by the natives, I should sup|)osc some 
of it is meteoric. The plains arc invariably sandy, and 
there are even bills of pure sand. I also found, near 
some of the mountains, large jiieces of trees, in a fossil 
.state. Zebras abounded, and wi''* asses, though lc.s.s 
numerous than the former. Gii'affcs were frequently 
met with, sometimes thirty or forty together. Elks, 
koodoos, and the smaller sjiecies of antelopes, were also 
in great numbers. 'J'he j-hinoceros (the kcneng\'anc, 
or black clmkuru of the Hechuanas) is also to be found, 
but scarce. Biiftidocs had nearly disappeared, at least 
in the region 1 visited. We had a tolerable supjily, 
chiefly of the flesh of zebras and girafies ; the latter, 
when fat, was ])referred, though nothing came amiss to 
hungry travellers. When one of the larger animals was 
shot, we generally remained a <lay to cut the meat 
up into thin pieces, which, spread on the bushes, soon 
dried. The best parts were always eaten first; and 
when pressed with hunger, recourse was had to the 
leaner portions, which had been stowed away in the 
wagon; and to make it palatable, (for it much resem¬ 
bles a piece of sole leather,) it was necessar}’^ to ])ut it 
under the hot ashes, and then beat it between two 
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stones till the fibres were loosened ; and then it required 
very hard chewing: and many a time liave I risen 
from a meal, with my jaw-hone so sore, I felt no incli¬ 
nation to sjieak. Meat jireparcd in this way, or fresh, 
with a dniught of water, was our usual fare. I had a 
small (|uantity of coflee with me, Avhich, as long as it 
lasted, I found very refreshing. Some may think that 
this mode of life wfus a great sacrifice; hut habit makes 
it much less so than they suj)pose. It is true, I did 
feel it a sacrifice to have nothing at all to eat, and to 
hind the stonuudi with a thong, to i)i’evenl the gnawing 
of hunger; and, under these circumstances, to break 
the bread of eternal lil'e to the perishing heathen. Water 
was in general very sc-arce; sometimes in small pools, 
stagnant, and with a green froth ; and more than once 
we had to dis])ute with lions the possession of a pool. 
One day our guide (for it was a country without roads) 
led us towards a ravine whicdi ]n'esented an animating 
a])pearance, the sides of the hills being covered with 
a lovely green; hut, on our reaching them, scarcely 
anything was to he seen hut a sfiecies of euphorbia, use¬ 
less either to man or beast, and through which we with 
difficulty made our way. Being hot, and the oxen worn 
out, we halted ; and some of the men havdng been suc¬ 
cessful in finding honey in the fissures of the rocks, wc 
ate with no little relish, thinking ourselves Ibrtunate, 
lor food was scarce. Shortly after an individmd com¬ 
plained that his throat was becoming verj' hot; then a 
second, and a third, till all who had eaten felt as if their 
throats were on fire. A native coming uj), and seeing 
our hands and faces besmeared with .honey, with the 
greatest simjdicity said, “You had better not eat the 
honey of this vale ; do you not see the poison bushes, 
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(euphorbia,) from the flowers of which the bees extract 
the honey and the jioison too ?” Every^ one had re¬ 
course to the little water that remained in the A’^cssels, 
for the inward heat was terrible ; and the water, instead 
of allaying, only increased the jiain. No serious con- 
seijucnces followed ; hut it was several days before we 
got rid of a most unpleasant sensation in the head as 
well as the throat. 

We otreasionally met with a Namaqua village, where 
we always remained a day or two, in order to give the 
inhabitants the benefit (to many for the first time) of 
hearing the everlasting gospel. Their ignorance, though 
to a calm rcasoner on the suhji'ct not to he wondered 
at, was distressing in the extreme, and ])erfeetiy con¬ 
founding to my preconceived notions about innate and 
intuitive ideas, and what some term natural light. I 
was determined not to he driven from the sentiments 
entertained by a vast majority of "the respected advo¬ 
cates of religion in my own native land of light,—sen¬ 
timents which I preferi-ed even to those of the late 
vcnemhle Roby, of Manerbester, at whose feet I sat for a 
short season. 1 had with me one of the best of interpre¬ 
ters, himself a child of God, and I tried one nativ'c after 
another to make my own jioint good. Sometimes I 
would even put words into the mouth of Airicaner, and 
ask, “ Docs he not mean so and so ?” In .some there 
was a glimmering of light; hut again I found, to my 
mortification, that this had been received from the 
“ hat-wcarers,” as they called the peo])le from the 
south, or from Mr. Schmelen’s station at Bethany, 
whom they denominated, “the peojde that talked 
about God.” By visitors to Warm Bath, the in¬ 
structions of the Albrechts had extended far, till they 
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melted away in the obscurity of heathen gloom. I 
have often had to labour for horn’s before I could 
make them understand what I meant or wished to 
know. It would be more amusing and ludicrous, than 
instructive, to give the result of all my inquiries; and 
perhaps I cannot do better than repeat the substance 
of a conversation between our missionary, Mr. Schme- 
len, and a native on this subject. ‘ Mr. S. had at that 
time better opportunities than any other man of be¬ 
coming acquainted with the views of the Namaquas in 
their native state; and it would appear from his journal, 
whence the following extract is taken, that he spared 
no pains to elicit their ideas. 

In his journal of the 2‘lrd of May, 181.'), which the 
author has seen, .since his return to England, Mr. S. 
writes thus: “ Addressing a Namaijua, I asked, Did 
you ever hear of a God ?” “ Yes, we have heard that 

there is a God, but we do not know right.” “Who 
told you that there is a God ?” “ We heard it from 

other people.” “ Who made the sea ?” “A girl made 
it, on her coming to maturity, when she had several 
children at once: when she made it, the sweet and 
bitter waters were separated. One day, she sent some 
of her children to fetch sweet water, whilst the others 
were in the field, but the children were obstinate, and 
would not fetch the water, upon which she got angry, 
and mixed the sweet and bitter water together; from 
that day we are no longer able to drink the water, 
and people have learned to swim and run upon the 
water.” “ Did you ever see a shi]) ?” “ Yes, we have 

seen them a long time ago.” “ Did you ever hear 
who made the first one ?” “ No, w^e never heard it.” 

“ Did you never hear old people talk about it ?” “ No, 
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we never heard it from them.” “Who made the 
heavens ?” “ We do not know what man made them.” 

“ Who made the sun ?” “ We always heard that those 

people at the sea made it; when she goes down, they 
cut her in pieces, and frj' her in a pot, and then put 
her together again, and bring her out at the other 
side. Sometimes the sun is over our head, and at 
other times she nmst give })Iace for the moon to ])ass 
by. They said the moon had told to mankind that 
we must die, and not become alive again ; that is the 
rca'jou that when the moon is dai’k, wc sometimes be¬ 
come ill.” “ Is there any ditlerence between man and 
beast ?” “ Wc think man hijs made the beasts.” “ Did 
you ever see a man tliat made beasts ?” “ No, I only 

heard so from others.” “ Do you know you have a 
soul ?” “ 1 do not know it.” “ How shall it be with 

us after death ?” “ When wc are dead, wc are tlead ; 

when we have died we go over the sca-water, at that 
side where the devil is.” “ What do you mean by the 
devil ?” “ He is not good ; all j)eople who die run to 

him.” “How does the devil behave to them, well or 
ill ?” “ You shall see ; all our peoj)le are there who 

have died (in the ships.)* Those people in the ships 
are masters over them.” in the same journal, the 7th 
of July, Mr. S. has the following :—“ After ser\dce I 
spent some time conversing with some of the aged, 
but found them extremely ignorant; some of them 
could not conceive of a being higher than man, and 
had not the least idea of the immortality of the 
soul. They intimated that their chief had been to 

• Has not this a roferonce to men-stealcrs, wlio visitwl that coast ? 
If so, it appears the natives never knew any thing at)oiit the devil 
till they knew slave-dealers, or at least they considered them his 
emissaries. 
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some station to get instructions, and they hoped to 
hear more on these subjects from him.” “ I preached,” 
says Mr, S., “ from Rom. x. 18 a text admirably 
adapted for people in such gross darkness. 

Mr. Campbell, in his little tract of the “ Life of 
Africaner,” states, “ Being asked what his views of 
God were before he enjoyed tlie benefit of Christian 
instruction, his reply was, that he never thouglit any 
thing at all on these subjects ; that he thought about 
nothing hut liis cattle. lie admitted that he had heard 
of a God, (well luiglit he, being brought up in the 
Colony,) hut he at the same time stated that liis views 
of God were so erroneous, that the name suggested no 
more to his mind than something that might be found 
in the form of an insect, or in the lid of a snuff-box.” 
This W'as the testimony of one who had passed from 
darkness to the light of the Gosjiel, a testimony, the 
writer more than once heard Irorn his own lips. Ig¬ 
norant as the Naniaquas were, I cannot go to tlie 
lengths of a traveller in that country, who, after being 
anxious to ascertain the extent of knowledge among 
the tribe with which he then dwelt, a tribe too wdiich 
had long enjoyed the instructions of raissionai-ies, and 
among which a missionary is still labouring with suc¬ 
cess, makes the following remarks : “ I must say 
they jiositively know nothing beyond tracking game, 
and hrenking in pack-oxen. They did not know one 
year from another ; they only knew that at certain 
times the trees and flowers bloom, and that the rain 
may he expected. As to their own age they knew no 
more what it was than idiots. Some even had no 
names; of numbers, of course, they were quite ignorant; 
few could count above five ; and he was a clever fellow 
wdio could tell his fingers. Above all, they had not the 
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least idea of God or a future state. They were liter¬ 
ally like the beasts which perish.” The above dismal 
pictiue of human degradation is, as is stated, the re¬ 
sult of anxious inquiiy on the subject; and that too 
at a missionary station, where the best facilities can be 
had for correct interpretation. I presume the respect¬ 
able wi'iter would feel not a little offended if his ve¬ 
racity wer’e called in question, or even his want of 
research in those regit)ns. Be that as it may, 1 must 
entirely differ from him in one point, if not in more, 
in his statement. 1 have dwelt much with the Nama- 
quas, as well as among the ])eople referred to, but I 
never knew a man who bad not a name ; and 1 have 
sal and l)een taught by many infant lips to count more 
than ten, even when no missionary had laboured 
among.st them. It is, however, but just to remark, 
that it must be to a resident, not a siralloir visitor 
that we must look for (correct inlbrmation on subjects 
abstract in their nature. I speak from experienee 
when I say that on .some ])oints ti’avellcrs are very 
liable to be led astray. For instance, I once, while 
writing, heard a traveller ask his guide the name of 
the last halting place they had pas.scd. I'lie guide, 
not understanding, replied, “ l-a reng,” which the 
traveller, with all simplicity, was ])lacing in his log 
book; when, interi-upting him, I said, “ What are 
you writing ? that is not a name: he merely asks you 
what you say.” Accidents like the above frequently 
give rise to wrong names being applied to places ; in 
another instance, “ mountains” was the reply, instead 
of the name of the mountain. And in reference to 
points of faith, or extent of knowledge, the traveller 
may be <rompletcly duped, as I was in the present 
journey. At an isolated village, far in the wilds of 
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Namaqua-land, I met an individual, who appeared 
somewhat more intelligent than the rest; to him I 
put a number of questions, to ascertain if there were 
any tradition in the country respecting the deluge, 
of whicJi vestiges are to be found in almost every 
j)art of the known world. I had made many inquiries 
before, but all to no puipose. Discovering that he 
possessed some knowledge on the subject, and being 
an utter stranger to any of the party, and to all 
appearance a child of the desert, I very promptly 
took my pen and wrote, thinking myself a lucky 
discoverer. I was perfectly astonished at some of 
his first sentences, and, afraid lest 1 should lose one 
word, I ai)])ointed two interpreters: but by the time 
I reached the end of the story, I began to suspect. 
It bore the impress of the Bible. On questioning 
him as to the source of his information, he positively 
asserted that he had received it from his forefathers, 
and that he never saw or heard of a missionary. I 
secretly instituted inquiries into his history, but could 
elicit nothing. I folded up my paper, and put it 
into my desk, very much puzzled, and resolvmg to 
leave the statement to wiser heads than my own. On 
our return, this man accompanied us some days 
southward, towards the Karas mountains, when we 
halted at a village; and meeting a person who had 
been at Bethany, Mr. Schmelen’s station, lying north¬ 
west of us, I begged him to guide us thitlier, as I 
was anxious to visit the place. He could not, being 
worn out with the journey; but pointing to the 
deluge narrator, he said, “ There is a man that knows 
the road to Bethany, for I have seen him there.” 
The mystery of the tradition was in a moment un¬ 
ravelled, and the man decamped, on my seeing that 
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the forefather who told him the story, was our 
missionary Schmelen. Stories of a similar kind, ori¬ 
ginally obtained at a missionary station, or from some 
godly traveller, get, in course of time, so mixed up 
and metjimorphosed by heathen ideas, that they 
look exceedingly like native traditions. Leaving this 
sul)ject for the present, we will return to the results 
of the journey. Having re^iched some of the branches 
of the Fish River, where we found water by digging 
like the natives, we were brought to a stand. The 
wild Xama(iuas, as they are called, were jealous of 
the object of our visit. They knew' of the fame of 
Africaner, and were apj)ri/,ed of his object, as well 
as that of the missionary ; hut they had in earlier 
times received such imju-essions of “ hat-wearers,” that 
they were determined either to opj)Os(! our ju’occeding 
or flee. Here we remained some days, and notwith¬ 
standing their suspicions, we got the people to listen 
with great attention to the message of the gospel. 
We also met with one of their sorcerers, who, the 
night before, had made the inhabitants believe that 
he had entered into a lion that came to the village 
and killed the cattle, creating an uproar which lasted 
till the morning dawn. With a ])iece of tobaeco 
1 coaxed him into conversation, and in<iuired about 
his reported jiowcrs, to w’hi(;h he readily replied; but 
when 1 wished to put them to the test, he declined. 
I then reciuested him to try his hand on me; this he 
also declined, adding, that 1 W’as a white sorcerer myself, 
li'om the strange doctrines 1 taught. Africaner proposed 
to return, rather than nin the risk of shedding blood; in 
which he was conflrmed by the arrival of a relative from 
the noi th, who gave a sorry account of the country. 
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On our route homeward w-e halted at a spot where a 
novel scene once occurred, and which was described 
by an individual who witnessed it when a l)oy. Near 
a very small fountain, which was shown to me, stood 
a camel thorn-tree, {Acacia Giraffe). It was a stiff tree, 
about twelve feet hif'h, with a flat, bushy top. Many 
years before, the relater, then a boy, w'as returaing to 
his village, and liaving turned aside to the fountain 
for a drink, lay down on the bank, and fell asleep. 
Being awoke by the piercing rays of the sun, he saw, 
through the bush behind which he lay, a giraffe, brows¬ 
ing at ease on the tender shoots of the tree, and, to 
his horror,' a lion, creeping like a cat, only a dozen 
yards from him, preparing to pounce on his prey. The 
lion eyed the giraffe for a few moments, his body 
gave a shake, and he bounded into the air, to seize the 
head of the animal, which instantly turned his stately 
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neck, and the lion, missing his grasp, fell on his back 
in the centre of the mass of thorns, like spikes, and 
the giraffe bounded over the plain. The boy instantly 
followed the example, expecting, as a matter of course, 
that the enraged lion would soon find his way to the 
earth. Some time afterwards, the j)eo])le of the village, 
who seldom visited tliat ^)ot, saw the eagles hovering 
in the' air ; and as it is almost always a certain sign that 
the lion has killed game, or some animal is lying dead, 
they went to the place, and sought in vain till, coming 
under the lee of the tj’ee, their olfactory ncr\'es directed 
them to where the lion lay dead in his thorny bed. I 
still for,nd some of his hones under the tree, and hair 
on its hraiK-hes, to convince me of what I scarcely could 
have (;rc(lited. 

The lion will sometimes manage to mount the 
hack of a giraffe, and, fixing his sharp claws info 
each shoulder, gnaw away till he reacdies the vertehne 
of the neck, when both fall; and ofttimes the. lion 
is lamed for his tr(nd)le. If the giraffe happens to he 
veiy' strong, he succreeds in hi-inging his rider to the 
ground. Among those that we shot on our journey, 
the healed wounds of the lion’s claws on the shoulder, 
and marks of his teeth on the hack of the neck, gave 
us ocular demonstration that two of them bad carried 
the monarch of the forest on their ha(;ks, and yet come 
off triumphant. When 1 had the ]>leasure of meeting 
occasionally with the late Air. I’ringle in Ca])e Town, 
and mentioned some of these facts, his poetical genius 
instantly caught the image, and threw the picture into 
the following graphic lines, which may not he unac- 
ceptahle to those who have never seen Pringle’s 
African Poems. 

K 
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“ Wouldst thoTi view tlie lion’s clen ? 

Scarcli afar from liaunts of men — 

Where the reed-cncirclccl rill 
Oozes from the rocky hill. 

By its verdure far descried 
’hi id the desert brown and wide. 

Close beside the sedgy krira 
Couchant lurks the lion grim ; 

Watching till the close of day 
Brings the death-devoted prey. 

Heedless, at the ambush’d brink. 

The tall girafle stoops down to drink: 

Upon him straight the savage springs 
"With cruel joy. The desert rings 
With clanging sound of desp’ratc strife— 
Tlie prey is strong, and strives for life. 
I’huigiiig oft with frantic bound. 

To shake the tyrant to the ground— 

Ho shrieks—ho rushes through the waste 
With glaring eye and headlong haste. 

In vain !—the spoiler on his prize 
liides proudly—tearing as he dies. 

For life—the victim’s utmost speed 
Is muster’d in this hour of need: 

For life—for life his giant might 
He strains, and pours his soul in flight; 
And, mad with terror, thirst, and pain. 
Spurns witli wild hoof the thundering plain. 

’Tis vain; the thirsty sands arc drinking 
His streaming blood—his strength is sinking 
'File victor’s fangs are in his vciins— 

Ilis flanks arc streak’d with sanguined stains 
. H is panting breast in foam and gore 
is bathed—he reels—his raec is o’er: 

He falls—and, with convulsive throe, 
Re.signs his throat to th’ ravening foe ! 
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—And lo ! ere quivcrin" life lias fled, 

Tin: vultures whceliiig uverlicud, 

S\v(>i)|> down, to wiiteli, in gaunt .array, 

Till the gorged tyiant quits his ptey.” 

We were often exjtosed to danjrer from lions, whicb, 
from llie searcity of wa(^‘, frequent the pools or foun¬ 
tains, and some of our number bad some bair-breadtb 
esea|ies. One nijrlit we were quietly bivouaeked at a 
snjall |)Ool on tbe ’Oup River, wbcrc we never antiei- 
jiated a visit from bis imijesty. We biid just closed 
our united evening worship, tbe book was still in my 
band, and tiie closins; notes of tbe song of praise bad 
scarcely fallen from our lips, when tbe tenific roar 
of tbe lion was beard; our oxen, wbicb before were 
(juietly cbewing tbe cud, rusbed upon us, and over 
our fires, leaving us jirostrated in a cloud of dust and 
stind. Hats and bymn-books, our Bible and our guns, 
were all scattered in wild confusioji. Brovidentially, 
no serious injury was sustained; tbe oxen were puc- 
sued, brought back, Jind secured to tbe wagon, for we 
could ill afi'ord to lose any. Africaner, seeing tbe 
reluctance of tbe peojile to pursue in a dark and 
gloomy ravine, grasjied a firebrand, and exclaimed, 
“Follow^ me!” and but for this pronqitness and in¬ 
trepidity wc must have lost some of our number, for 
nothing can exceed tbe terror of oxen at even tbe 
smell of a lion. Though they ma.y bajipen to be in 
tbe worst condition possible, Avorn out with fatigue 
and hunger, the moment tbe shaggy monster is jier- 
ceiAa'd they start like race-borscs, Avitb their tails erect, 
and .sometimes days Avill I’bqise before they arc found. 
Tbe number of lions may be easily accounted for, 
when it is remembered bow thinly scattered tbe 
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inhabitants are; and, indeed, the whole appearance of 
the country impresses the mind with the idea tliat it 
is only fit for heasts of prey. The people seem to 
drag out a miserable existence, wandering from ])lace 
to place in cpiest of grass, game, or wild roots. Tliose 
I had met with had from infancy he^in living a nomade 
life, with one great object in view, to keej) soul and 
body togctljer. 


“ A region of drought, where no river glides, 
Nor ri)>pliiig hrook with osier’d sides; 
Where sedgy jiool, nor bubbling fount. 

Nor tree nor clod, nor misty mount 
Appears to refresh the aching eye : 

Jlnt barren earth, and the burning sky. 
And the blank horizon round and round 
Spread—void of living sight or sound.” 


Among the poorer classes it is, indeed, struggling 
for existence ; and when the aged hecome too weak to 
provide for themselves, and are a burden to those 
whom they brought forth and reared to manhood, 
they are not tinfretpiently abandoned by their own 
children, with a meal of victuals and a cruise of water, 
to perish in the desert; and 1 have seen a small circle 
of stakes fastened in the ground, within which were 
still lying the bones of a parent bleached in the sun, 
who had been thus abandoned. In one instance I 
observed a small broken earthenware vessel, in wdiich 
the last draught of water had been left. “ What is 
this?” I said, pointing to the stakes, addressing 
Africaner. His reply was, “ This is heathenism and 
then described this parricidal custom. A day or two 
after, a circumstance occurred Avhich corroborated his 
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statements. We had travelled all day over a sandy 
plain, and jnissed a sleeples.s nijrlit I’roin extreme thirst 
and latieiue. Risinii:earl\ in (lie mornine:, and leaving 
the people to get the wagon ready to 1‘ollow, I went 
lorward with one ot' our number, in order to see it’ 
we could not perceive some indications of water, by 
tbe foot-marks of uam^; for it was in a part of the 
country where we could not expect tlie traces of man. 
Alter parsing a ridge of bills, and advancing a con- 
^iderable way on the jilain, we discovereil, at a dis¬ 
tance. a little smoke rising amidst a few bushes, which 
seemeil to skirt a ravine. Animated with the pro- 
speet, we hastened forward, eagerly anticijiating a deli¬ 
cious draught of water, no matter what the quality 
might be. When we had arrived within a few hun¬ 
dred yard' of the >pot. we stood still, startled at the 
fresh marks of lions, which appeared to have been 
there only an hour before us. \\\> had no guns, being 
too tired to (arry them, and we hesitated, for a mo¬ 
ment, whether to proeecd or return. The wagon was 
yet distant, and thirst impelled us to go on, but it 
was with caution, keeping a sharji look-out at every 
bush we passed. 

On leaching ti.e spot, we behehl an object of 
heart-rending distress. It wa.s a venerahle-looking 
old woman, a living skeleton, sitting with her head 
leaning on her knees. She appeared terrified at 
our presence, and especially at me. She tried to 
rise, but, trembling with weakness, sunk again to 
the earth. 1 addressed her by the name which 
sounds .sweet in every clime, and charms even the 
savage ear, “ My mother, fear not; we are friends 
and will do you no harm.” I put several questions 
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to her, but she appeared either speechless, or afraid 
to open her lips. I again repeated, “ Pray, mother, 
who are you, and i.ow do you come to be in this 
situation ?” to which she replied, “ I am a woman ; 
I have been here four days; my children have left 
me here to die.” “ Your children!” I interrupted. 
“ Yes,” raising her hand t^ her shrivelled bosom, 
" my own children, three sons and two daughters. 
They are gone,” pointing with her finger, ” to yonder 
blue mountain, and have left me to die.” “ And, 
pray, why did they leave you ?” I inquired. Sj)read- 
ing out her hands, “ 1 am old, you sec, and I am 
no longer able to serve them; when they kill game, 
1 am too feeble to help in carrying home the flesh ; 
I am not able to gather wooil to make fire; and 1 
cannot cany their children on my back, as I used 
to do.” This last sentence was more than I could 
bear; and, though my' tongue was cleaving to the 
roof of my mouth, for want of water, this reply 
opened a fountain of tears. I remarked that J was 
surprised that she had escaped the lions, which 
seemed to abound, and to have ai)proached very 
near the spot Avhere she was. She took hold of 
the skin of her left arm with her fingers, aud raising 
it up, as one would do loose linen, she added, “ I 
hear the lions ; but there is nothing on me that 
they would eat; I have no flesh on me for them 
to scent.” At this moment the wagon drew near, 
which greatly alarmed her, for she supposed that it 
was an animal. Assuring her that it would do her 
no harm, 1 said that sis 1 could not stay, I w'ould put 
her into the wagon, and take her with me. At this 
remark she became convulsed with terror. Others 
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addressed her, but all to no effect. She replied, that 
if we took her, and left her at another village, they 
would only do the same thing again. “ It is our 
custom; I am nearly dead; I do not want to die 
again.” The sun was now piercingly hot; the oxen 
were raging in the yoke, and we ourselves nearly 
delirious. Finding it impossible to influence the 
w^oman to move, without running the risk of her 
dying convulsed in our hands, wx* collected a (juan- 
tity of fuel, gave her a good supply of dry meat, 
some tobacco and a knife, w’ith some other articles ; 
telling her we should return in two days, and stop 
the night, when she would be able to go with us ; 
only .she must keep up a good fire at night, as the 
lions would smell the dried flesh if they did not 
scent her. We then pursued our course ; and after a 
long ride, [Hissing a rocky ridge of hills, we came to a 
stagnant pool, into whii h men ami oxen rushed preci- 
])itately, though the water was almost too muddy to 
go down our throats. 

On our return to the sjiot, according to promise, 
we found the old woman and every thing gone, but, 
on examination discoverid the footmarks of two 
men. from the hills referred to, who apjieared to 
have taken her away. Several months afterwards, 
I learned from an individual who visited the station, 
that the sons, seeing from a distance the wagon halt 
at the sj>ot where they had so unnaturally left their 
mother to perish, came to see, supposing the travel¬ 
lers had been viewing the mangled remains of their 
mother. Finding her alive and supplied with food, 
and on her telling the story of the strangers’ kind¬ 
ness, they were alarmed, and dreading the vengeance 
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of the great chief, whom they supposed me to be, 
took her home, and were jiroviding for her with 
more than usual care. I have often reasoned with 
the natives on this cruel practice ; in reply to which, 
they would only laugh. It may be imagined, that 
people might devote their friends, and nobles their 
first-born, like the Carthaj^ians, to appease some 
offended deity; and that mothers, too, should smile 
on tlie infants their own hands have murdered, from 
similar motives ; but it a[)])ears an awful exhibition 
of human depravity, when children compel their 
parents to perish for want, or to be devoured by 
beasts of prey in a desert, from no other motive 
than sheer laziness, or to get quit of those on whose 
breast they hung in helpless infancy, whose lips first 
directed their vocal jiowers, whose hand led them 
through many a weary waste, and who often suffiTcd 
the most pinching want, that the babes whom nature 
taught them to love might be su])plied. I have more 
than once handed food to a hungry mother, who ajj- 
peared to have fasted for a month, when she would 
just taste it, and give it to her child, when, perhaps, 
that very child, instead of returning grateful service to 
the infaiu;y of ohl age, kuni's that mother to perish 
from hunger. 


Conversing with the pai ty one evening, when sit¬ 
ting around the lire, on the conduct of children to 
their parents, I obseived that they WTre as bad as 
lions. “ They are worse,” replied Africaner. This 
he illustrated from the well-known characteristics of 
the king of beasts, or, more properly, king of the 
bi*asts of prey. Much has been written about Afri¬ 
can lions, but the half has not been told. The 
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following trait in their character may not be intrusive, 
or partaking of the marvellous, with which the tales 
of some travellers are said to abound. I gave it as 
received from men of God, and men wdio have been 
ex[)erienccd Nimrods too. The old lion, when in 
company with his children, as the natives call them, 
though they are nearlyxiis big as himself; or, when 
numbers together ha]»])cn to come upon game, the 
oldest or ablest creeps to the object, while the others 
crouch on the grass; if he he successful, which he 
geiierallv is, he retires from his victim, and lies down 
to breathe, and rest, for jierhaps a (piarter of an 
hour ; in the meantime the others draw around, and 
lie down at a respectful distance. When the chief one 
has got his rest, he commences at the abdomen and 
breast, and alter making havoc with the tit-hits of tlu* 
carcase, hi* will take a second rest, none of the others 
jucsimiing to move. Having made a second gorge, 
he retires, the others watching his motions, rush on 
the remainder, aiul it is soon devoured. At other 
tinu.-, if a \oung lion seizes the jney, and an old one 
liapjicns to come up, the younger retires till the elder 
has dined. I'liis was what Africaner called belter 
manners than tho.se of the Namuipias. 

Passing along a vale, we came to a spot where the 
litm ajtpearijd to have been e.vercising himself in the 
way of leaiiing. As the natives are very e.vpcrt in 
tracin'; the mameuvres of animals by their foot-marks, 
it was st)on discovered that a large lion had crept 
towards a .short black stump, very like the human 
form; when within about a dozen yards, it hounded 
on its supposed prey, when, to his mortification, he 
fell a foot or two short of it. According to the testi- 
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mony of a native who had been watcliing his motions, 
and who joined us soon after, the lion lay for some 
time stedl'astly eyeing its supposed meal. It then 
arose, smelt tlie object, and returned to the spot from 
whicli he commenced liis first leaf), and lea])ed four 
several times, till at last he placed his paw on the 
imagined f)ri/.e. On another occasion, when Africaner 
and an attendant were passing near the end of a hill, 
from which jutted out a smooth rock of ten or twelve 
feet high, he observed a number of zebras f)ressing 
round it, obliged to keep the j)ath, beyond which it 
was j)recipitous. A lion was seen creeping up towards 
the path, to intercept the large stallion, wdiich is al¬ 
ways in the rear to defend or warn the troop. The 
lion missed his mark, and while the zebra rushed 
round the point, the lion knew well if he could mount 
the rock at one leaf), the next would be on the zebra’s 
back, it being obliged to turn towards the hill. He 
fell short, with only bis head over the stone, look¬ 
ing at the galloping zebra switching his tail in the air. 
He then tried a second and a third leaf), till he suc¬ 
ceeded. In the meantime two more lions came uf), 
and seemed to talk and roar away about something, 
while the old lion led them round the rock, and round 
it again; then he made another grand leap, to show' 
them W'hat he and they must do next time. Africaner 
added, wdth the most fierfect gravity, “ They evidently 
talked to each other, but though loud enough, 1 could 
not understand a word they said, and, fearing lest we 
should be the next objects of their skill, we crept 
aw'ay and left them in council.” 

The following fact will show' the fearful dangers to 
which solitary travellers are sometimes exposed. A 
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man belonsing: to Mr. SchtuekTi’s conirrogation, at 
IJfthaiiy, returnin'!: lioinewards from a visit to his 
friends, took a circuitous course iu order to jiass a 
.small fountain, or rather jiool, where he hoped to kill 
an antelo])e to carry home to his family. The sun had 
ri.scn to some heis^ht hy the time lie reached the spot, 
and seeinir no game, he l«id his gun down on a shelv¬ 
ing low rmrk, the back part of which was covered 
over with a species of dwarf thoj-n-bushes. lie went 
to the water, took a hearty drink, and returned to the 
rocrk, smoked his jiiiie, and being a little tired, fell 
asleep. In u short time the heat reflected from the 
rock awoke him, and opening his eyes, he saw a large 
lion erouehing before him, with its eyes tearing in his 
face, and within little more than a yard of his feet. 
He .sat motionless for some minutes, till he had re¬ 
covered his [iresenee of mind, then eyeing his gun, 
moved his hand slowly toward.s it; the lion seiing 
him, raised its lu-ad, and gave a tremendous roar; he 
made another and another attempt, hut the gun being 
far beyond his reach, he irave it up, as the lion .seemed 
well aware of his ohjetd, and was enraged whenever he 
attempted to move his hand. His situation now be¬ 
came jiainf'ul in the extreme ; the rock on which he 
sat became so hot that he could scarcely bear his 
naked feet to touch it, and kept moving them, alter¬ 
nately placing one above the other. The day passed, 
and the night also, but the lion never moved from the 
s])ot ; the sun rose again, and its intense heat soon 
rendered his feet past feeling. At noon the lion rose 
and walked to the water, only a few yards distant, 
looking behind as it went, lest the man should move, 
and seeing him stretch out his hand to take his gun. 
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turned in a raf^c, and was on the point of springinj' 
upon him. Tlic aniirial went to the water, drank, and 
returning, lay down again at the edge of tlie rock. 
Another night j)a.s.sed : the man, in describing it, said 
he knew not whether he slejd, but if lie did, it must 
have been with his eyes open, lor he always saw' the 
lion at his feet. Next day, iivtlie forenoon, the animal 
went again to the w-atcr, and while there, he listened 
to some noise apparently from an opposite quarter, 
and disappeared in the bushes. The man now made 
another effort, and seized his gun ; but on attempting 
to rise, he fell, his ankles being without jiower. With 
his gun in his hand, he ere[)t towanls the water, and 
dnuik, but looking at his feet, he saw, as he ex])ressed 
it, his “ toes roasted,” and the skin torn off with the 
grass. I’liere he sat a f(!w moments, exjiecting the 
lion’s return, when he was resolved to send the con¬ 
tents of his gun through its head ; but as it did not 
appear, tying his gun to his back, the poor man made 
the best of his way on his hands and knees, to the 
nearest jiath, hoping some solitaiy individual might 
jiass. He could go no farther, when, jirovidentially, 
a jicrson came uji, who took him to a place of safety, 
from whence he obtained helji, though he lost his toes, 
and was a crijiple for life. 

The jireeeding lion stories, selected from many 
more, will ser\'e for the iiresent to illustrate the 
character of that noble, but dangerous creature. As 
to his being afraid of the human eye, I shall touch 
on that subject in another part of my work, when 
I describe those which luue tasted human flesh, 
for which they ever afterwards retain an uncommon 
relish. With all their boldness, they are sometimes 
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iirrant cowards. On one occasion I reiiicinbcr a man, 
who, cominir nncxjicctcdly on a lion, fainted. The 
lion rai'cd himself to look over the hushes, and seeinsi; 
no one, seemed to susjiect a ])lot, and scampered off 
with his tail hetween his le;j:s. It is hut justice to 
add, that the man was no less cowardly; for, on 
awakiiiL' from his swooiij and lookintt this way and 
that, he imauiined the object of his terror was still 
there, and takin^j; to his heels, he made towards the 
wasron. I have known llushmen, and even women, 
drive the lion away from the prey he has just .seized, 
by heatimr their clubs on dry hides, and shoutinjj;; 
lu'vcithcless, by day, and espeeially by night, he is an 
object of terror. Such subjects as these .served some¬ 
times to amuse our evening hours ; more frcijuently, 
howci'cr, I re(]ucsted my companions to iirojiose 
•jue.stions on scriptural and other important subjects, 
in answering wliich 1 had an ojijtortunity of eommu- 
nicatiiiL^ much useful and edil'ying instruction. 

Heine; disa])iu)jntcd in the object of our journey, 
we endeavoured to reach home by a shorter route 
1‘artlier to the east, on the borders of the .southern 
.Sahara de>ert, which licsi hetween Xamatpia-land and 
the country of the Hechuanas. We had nearly paid 
dear for our haste, for we found ourselves in a jilain 
ot' deej) sand, and were on the jioint of abandoning 
the wairon. Each went in .search of water, hut it 
was in vain, we found only water-melons, and tho.se- 
a.s hitter as gall. 1 shall never forget the ghastly 
looks ot our jmrty—nothing could jirovoke a smile. 
Some had started off in the direction of a river called 
’Kam Toaaj), which signifies the- water is done,” 
where they happily found some, and, after drinking 
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largely tlicniselve.s, filled tlieir calabashes and returned; 
but before reaching the wagon, their thirst again 
became excessive, and by the next morning they had 
nearly finished all they had reserved for us. On 
iny tasting the water, (and it was indeed but a taste, 
for 1 wished that others should wet their lips,) the 
rage for water seemed to increase, and w'e hastened 
towards the river. When we reached the top of the 
deep bed of the river, a scene presented itself which, 
though twenty-three years have elapsed, is as fresh to 
my mind as though it occurred hut yesterday. Two 
of the men who had ])receded us, immediately seized 
the thong of the two leading oxen, to prevent them 
from ])recij)itating themselves with the wagon down 
the rugged steep, after the examj)le of wdser heads; 
for all tlie peojde, without excejdion, rushed down 
the hank; some kept their feet, others rolled, and 
some tumbled headlong into the muddy j)ool, in which 
they seemed fain to lie, clotlies- and all. It was well 
that the water was warmed by the sun’s scorching 
rays, for Africaner, as well as others, recorded several 
instances of thirsty travellers drinking largely in their 
heated slate, and instantly ex^jiring with their faces in 
the water. 

The journey, whieh occujned only a few weeks, 
though without success, settled one important point, 
namely, the impossibility of obtaining in that desolate 
•region an eligible situation for a missionary station. 
Jacobus, w'ho had been left in charge, had executed 
his othce with great fidelity and zeal. 

The place looked very desolate, and though I had 
still a congregation of about 200 persons, and up¬ 
wards of 100 children in the schools, many w’ere 
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absent at cattle out-j)osts on account of grass. I 
now resumed inv itinerating visits on a more exten¬ 
sive scale, as I bad able assistants in Jacobus and 
David to carry on the week services of the school. 
Titus, who bad also been one of my attendants on 
tlic jounu-y, and who, i'rom what I saw, would have 
suHcred death rather tlrin have seen evil befall me, 
now gavi‘ me another display of his attachment. He 
(iid not like the idea of my riding on an ox with 
horns, wbicli is certainly both awkward and hazardous. 
Some time before, one had fallen, and the rider being 
thrown forward with his breast on the horn, was 
killed. Titus very generously begged of me to take 
bis oidy horse, which was of gn'at value to him for 
hunting. 

These itinerating expeditions were not unfrequently 
attended with jn-ivations as well as dangers. I shall 
brietly advert to some facts connected with this sub¬ 
ject, which will serve to show those who may be 
similarly situated, that their lot is only that of their 
predecessors. In my exjierieiure T often found it not 
only profitable but animating, to read the sufferings 
of the messengers of the Cross in jiast ages, to which 
ours of the present bear no comparison, and espe- 

1 ially to the great Apostle of the (ientiles and his 
coadjutors, who became all things to all men, “as the 
ministers of God, in much patience, in afflictions, in 
necessities, in distres.sc.s, in stripes,-in imprisonments, 
in tumults, in labours, in watchings, in fastings,” 

2 Cor. vi. 4, 

After tying my Bible and hymn-book in a blanket 
to the back of my saddle, and taking a good draught 
of milk, I started with my interpreter, who rode upon 
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an OX, We had our pins, but notliin" in our purse 
or scrip, cxccjit a pipe, some tobacco, and a tinder- 
box. liread we liad none ; and thouf^b wc might have 
taken a small piece of dry meat with us, wc did not, 
hoping at our halting-j)lace to meet a son of peace. 
After a hot day’s ride, to reach a village in the even¬ 
ing, the peojdc would give us^a draught of sweet milk; 
and then old and young, assembling in a nook of the 
fold, among the kine, would listen to my address 
on the great con<;crn8 of their souls’ salvation. I 
exhorted those who could read to read to others, and 
try to teach them to do the same, ])romising them a 
reward in heaven, for 1 had none to give on earth. 
When service was river, having taken another draught 
of milk, and renewed my conversation with the people, 
1 lay dow n on a mat to repose for the night. Sometimes 
a kind housewife would hang a bamboos, or wooden 
vessel filler! with milk, on a forked stick, near my head, 
that I might, if uer;essary, drink during the night. 

At one of these places 1 had slejit on the grountl near 
the door of the hut in which the principal man anti his 
wife reposed. 1 remarked in the morning, that it ap¬ 
peared that some of the cattle had broken loose during 
the night, as 1 hatl beard something moving about on 
the outsirle of the thorn fence under which I lay. 
“ Oh,” he rejilied, “ I was looking at the spoor this 
morning, it was the lionadding, that a few' nights 
bclbre it sprang over on the veiy spot on which 1 had 
been lying, and seized a goat, with which it bounded 
off through another part of the fold. “ Look,” said he, 
“there is part of some of the mats we tore from the 
house, and burned to frighten him away.” On asking 
him how be could think of a])pointiug me to sleep in 
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that very spot. “ Oh,” he rejoined, ” the lion would 
not have the andaiaty to juinj) over on ydu.” 1'his 
remark produced a laugih from me, in which he and 
liis wife joined mo.st heartily ; and reminded me of a 
eireumstanee in his own history, with which I was 
well aetjuainted ; for he liad been in the jaws of a 
lion. Oiu'nijrlit. he, amkainmt a dozen more hunters, 
were liist asleep, with a circle of hushes placed around 
th(‘ir lire. When the blaze was cxtin!rui.shed, a lion 
sprang: into the midst of the .sleeping: party, seized my 
host l»y the shoulder, and, with hiscaross, drag:g:ed him 
ofl'to some distance. The others, aroused by the sciilHe, 
snatched up their gams, and, not knowing; one of their 
mnnber had been carrii'd oil', shot in the direction 
wheneri tin- noise j)roceeded. One hall ha}ipened to 
wound the lion, and, in trying; to roar, it let the man 
dro[) from its g:ras]», who instantly ran oft", leaving his 
manth', and bolted in among his Companions, crying 
out, ” Do not .shoot me tor they sujiposed for a mo¬ 
ment that lie was the lion. lie showed me the ugly 
marks of the lion’s teeth in his shoulder. 

Alter addressing, in the mornimr, a iiartv like that of 
the preceding evening, 1 would again start toward an¬ 
other village ; hut, owing to the migratory habit.s of the 
nati\ es in search of water and grass, thet;c was consi- 
ilerable uncertainty as to finding them. We would 
travel slowly all day, having had (or our breakfast a 
good draught of milk; and in the evening reach the 
])ropo.sed sjiot as hungry as hawks, to find the whole 
party removed, leaving nothing but empty folds. To 
follow the spoor, or track, through the night, was out 
ot the (picstion ; besides, there was rarely any trace of 
the direction in which the party had decamped. The 

L 
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only living creatures to be seen were some vultures and 
crows perched on a bush or rock, which were dis¬ 
turbed by our approach to the ruins of a mat house, 
where they had been occupied in picking up bits of 
skin, and other particles of food. Not knowing the 
distance to the water, we would sit down hungry and 
thirsty, with little inclinatioB''cither to speak or think ; 
and after commending ourselves to the care of our 
heavenly Father, lie down to repose, not unfrequently 
disturbed by visits from hyenas, jackals, and some¬ 
times the lion himself; all which come to prowl for 
bones when a village has been deserted. Next morn¬ 
ing our first concern would be to find water; and 
taking our beasts of burden, we would seek the track 
which appeared to lead to that ever-delightful beverage. 
Having breakfasted on a draught of not very sweet 
water, we would again set off on our lonely course, 
proceeding very slowly, in order not to lose the spoor, 
regarding ourselves fortunate if we succeeded in over¬ 
taking the party. 

The above is a specimen of Namaqua itinerating, and 
sometimes the missionary is called to suffer much greater 
privations than have now been described. This may 
be the most proper place briefly to introduce a sketch 
of the general character of my manner of living while 
on this station. As before noticed, 1 had neither bread 
nor vegetables. Mr. Bartlett, of Pella, once sent me a 
bag containing a few pounds of salt, but, on examining 
it, I could scarcely tell whether there was most sand* 
or salt, and having become accustomed to do without 
it, I hung it uj)on a nail, where it remiuned untouched. 
My food was milk and meat, living for weeks together 
on one, and then for a w’hile on the other, and again 
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on botli together. All was well so long as I had either, 
hut sometimes the)^ both failed, and there were no 
shops in the country where 1 could have purchased ; 
and had tliere been any I must have bought on credit, 
for money I had none. 

I had purchased some ewes from Mr. Elmer when 
he left the country, whic^j 1 spared, hoping to get now 
and then a Iamb. My meals consisted frcfiucntly of a 
draught of milk in the morning, another at noon, and 
a third at night, either sweet, sour, or curdled; for the 
Nanuuiuas had not the art of j)rej)aring it in the manner 
of the Bcchuanas, which will afterwards be described. 
1 had frecjueutly j)retty long fasts, and have had re- 
(HHirse to the “ fasting girdle,” as it is called ; on more 
than one occasion, after the morning service, I have 
shouldered my gun, and gone to the plain or the moun¬ 
tain brow in search of something to eat, and, when 
unsuccessful, have returned, laid down my piece, taken 
the AVord of Life, and addressed my congregation. I 
never liked begging, and have fre(|uently been hard put 
to ; but many a time has an unknown friend placed in 
iny hut a })ortion of food, on which I have looked with 
feelings better conceived than described. I shall never 
forget the kindness of Titus Africaner, who, when he 
visited the station, would come and ask what he could 
do for me, and, on receiving a few shots, would go to 
the field, and almost always bring me home something, 
for he was an extraordinarj- marksman. 

The contents of my wardrobe bore the same impress 
of jtoverty. The supply of clothes which I had re¬ 
ceived in Jjondon were, as is too often tlie case, made 
after the dandy fashion, and 1 being still a growing 
youth, they soon went to pieces. There were no laun- 

1 . 2 
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dry-maids there, nor any thing lihe ironing or mangling. 
The old woman who washed my linen, sometimes with 
soap, but oftener without, was wont to make one shirt 
into a bag, and stuff' the others into it; and I just took 
tlicm out as they were, and more than once have 1 
turned one to feel the comfort of a clean shirt. My 
dear old mother, to keej) us eJut of mischief in the long 
winter evenings, taught me both to sew and knit; and 
when I would tell her I intended being a man, she 
would reply, “Lad, ye dinna ken whar your lot 
will be cast.” She was right, for 1 have often had oc- 
cjisiou to use the needle since. I remember once she 
showed me how a shirt might be smoothed, by folding 
it i)ropcrly, and hammering it with a piece of wood, 
llcsolving one day to have a nice shirt for the sabbath, 
I I'olded u]) one, and having prepared a suitable block, 
I laid it on, not a smooth hearth-stone, but fine granite, 
and hammered away in good earnest, when Africaner 
coming by ssiid, “ What are you doing ?” ‘ ‘ Smoothing 
my shirt,” I replied. “ That is one way,” said he. So 
it was, for on holding it up to view, it was riddled 
with holes, some as large as the point of my finger. 
When I left the country 1 had not half a dozen shirts 
with two sleeves apiece. 
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Jimriipy to Griqiia country—T)io Coranna chief—Un])lc!isaiif ride 
—Slcepinj' in the sand -Scenes on tlic Oran{?e Uivt^r—The 
crow and tortoise—The Author drinks poisoned water—Native 
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serenade—I.eaving the river—Some of tlic jtarty wander—I’nr- 
sued liy a lion—Extreme huuf'cr and thirst—An encounter with 
haitoons—l)os))crate circumstances—Description of the mirage— 
Polluted water—Arrive at Oriqna Town—Visit to Lattakoo— 
Providential escape—Return to the dtrsert—Tliunder-storni— 
A wet night’s lodging—Providential supply—Encounter with a 
hipiiopotamus—Atrive at the station. 

Afteu continuing for many months this manner of 
life, cheered, in a drj' and thirsty land, with the cjirly 
and liitter rains on the seed sown in the hearts of the 
people, it was resolved to make another attem})t to 
find a more convenient spot on which to conduct 
the mission; and before closing the account of my 
sojourn in Great Namaqua-land, I will Just add the 
particulars of a journey undertaken at the request of 
Africaner. lie wished me to visit the Griqua coun¬ 
try, to the east of the desert, to inspect a situation 
oftered to him and his people, to which he might 
remove with the full sanction of the chiefs of the 
Griquas. Africaner was most anxious to leave Nama¬ 
qua-land, and the present offer, which had the ap¬ 
proval of Mr. Anderson, the missionary at that place. 
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being attended with some political difficultbs, I felt 
some reluctance, but at the urgent solicitations of the 
jieople, I went. David and Simon, the two brothers 
of Africaner, and Jonker, his son, with Jantye Van- 
derhyle, the chief guide, were my attendants; we had 
about eight horses, good and bad, when we started. 
We each took a caross, or shdepskin blanket, with us, 
and trusted entirely for food to what we might shoot 
and obtain from the Corannas on the road. 

Our course lay principally on the north side of 
the Orange River. Though yfe journeyed on the 
hanks of a river in which there was an abundance 
of water, and though the country was well inhabited, 
we suffered afUictively from thirst, as well as hunger ; 
few villages being on the north side of the river, 
along wdiich we travelled. We were sometimes cora- 
jjelled to scramble over rocky passes in the hills, 
only a fit abode for baboons, which were as plentiful 
as they were impudent. At other times we had to 
cross the river, to avoid the mountains on the op¬ 
posite side, which arose, in the wildest grandeur, 
from the water’s edge. On reaching the waterfalls, 
we were kindly received and treated by a Coranna 
chief, called Paul, (to whom I shall have occasion to 
refer when treating of the Bechuana mission,) and 
there we halted one day. He had visited our station, 
and felt exceedingly thankful for the kindness I had 
shown him.- I was glad of this renewed opportunity 
to preach, and he was glad to hear again the message 
of Divine gi’ace. 

. The Orange River here presents the appearance 
of a j)lain, miles in breadth, entirely covered with 
mimosa trees, among which the many .branches of 
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the river .nin, and then tumble over the precipices, 
raising clouds of mist, when there is any volume of 
water. As it was arranged that we should not start 
before sunset, I wandered at noon towards the river ; 
and supposing the falls (from the noise) were not 
very distant, I walked towards them; but feeling 
excessively tired, I sat ’doAvu under the shadow of 
a hush, {ind was soon fast asleep, having had little 
rest the night before. Towards evening the hue- 
and-ciy was raised that the master was missing, 
and a number souglit my spoor, or footmarks, and 
followed till they found me. The first thing 1 heard 
on awaking w’as, “ Mynheer, arc you not afraid of 
the panthers ?” We proceeded on our journey, and 
entered a valley covered with a species of mimosa, 
the thorns of which resembled fish-hooks. Anxious 
to reach the high ground on the hills on the o])j>o- 
site side, before the lions, whoso roaring was heard 
on the heights above, should come down towards the 
river, we cjuickened our pace. But the darkness in¬ 
creasing, and being unable to define the edges of the 
bushes, the rider w'as frequently caught and throw'ii 
to the ground, or left a piece of jacket or trousers 
on the thorns, so that w'hen we reached the other 
side of the dale we were both ragged and bleeding. 
To avoid following the serpentine course of some parts 
of the river, wre often directed our course, without a 
path, to the next turn of the stream. One of these 
we reached at a late hour, and it being very dark, 
and the banks precipitous, w’e heard the w^ater mur¬ 
muring below, but dared not go down, fearing a 
plunge, and the company of the hippopotami. 

Being ignorant of the locality, and not knowing 
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where the inhabitants (Bushmen) might be, we made 
no fire, lest we should be discovered, and we had 
nothing to roast, lliere were no trees, and we lay 
down between ridges or hills of deep sand. The 
wind was cold, and we had little covering, having 
left the half of our horses knocked up, and with 
them most of our carosses.'^' The plan adopted by 
Mr. Haensel, a Moravian missionary, in similar cir¬ 
cumstances, occurred to me, ami, like him, I made 
a hole in the sand, and buried myself, leaving the 
head out. I soon felt very comfortable, and, ex¬ 
tolling the plan, one of my companions imitated my 
example, and got under the earth. I then told him 
that the missionary whom we were imitating, having 
once submerged himself in the sand near the sea¬ 
shore, was occasionally disturbed by huge crabs ap¬ 
proaching him, and these his faithful dog kept at a 
distance. My cora^ianion asked, “ And what are we 
to do if a lion comes ?” “ We are safe,” I replied, “ for 
he will not eat heads when he can get whole bodies.” 
This removed his fears, and I do not remember to 
have slept so comfortably during the whole journey, 
in which we had often very sorry accommodations. 

The windings of the river sometimes flowed through 
immense chasms overhung with stupendous preci¬ 
pices ; and then like a translucent lake, with the 
beautilul towering mimosas and willows reflected from 
its bosom;. and a rich variety of birds, of fine jilu-n: 
mage, though without a song; wild geese, ducks, 
snipes, flamingoes, in perfect security, feeding on 
the banks, beneath the green shade, or basking in 
the sun’s rays on the verdant islands, far from the 
fowler’s snare. The swallows, also, mounting aloft, 
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or skimming the surface of the mirror stream ; while 
the ravens, with their hoarse note, might be seen 
seeking their daily food, among the watery tribe, or 
cawing on tlie bending tops of the weeping-willows. 
Flocks of Guinea fowl would occasionally add to the 
varied scene, with their shrill cry, and whirling flight 
from the open plain to’»the umbrage of the sloping 
bank, where they pass the night amidst the branches 
of the tall acacias. But here, too, the curse reigns ; 
for the kites and hawks might be seen hovering in 
the air, watching the motions of the creatures be¬ 
neath, and ready to dart down, with the flcetness 
of an arrow, on a duckling straying from its parent, 
or on a bird or a hare moving too far from the shelter 
of a bush or tree. The fox also might be seen, steal¬ 
ing slowly along from the desert waste, to slake his 
thirst in the refreshing stream, and seek for some 
unfortunate brood which might filll within his reach; 
and the cobra and green serpent, ascending the trees 
to suck the eggs, or to devour the young birds ; while 
the feathered tribe, uniting against the common enemy, 
gather around, and rend the air with their screams. 
The African tiger, too, comes in for a share of the 
feathered spoil. With his sharp claws he ascends the 
trees, in the dead of night, and seizes the Guinea fowls 
on their aerial roost. The hyena, also, hcj-c seeks his 
S])oil, and gorges some strayed kid, or pursues the 
troop for the new-fallen antelope or foal; and, to fill 
up the picture, the lion may be heard in the distance, 
roaring for his prey ; while man, . 

“ The great cneniy to man,” 

is no less so to fish or fowl, or spotted deer. Wherever 
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he wanders he seelts to rctrale his varied apj)ctite; 
and, more than this, he, as tlic enemy of enemies, 
fears not to attach the ponderous elephant, face tlie 
lion’s f'luiv, and tor his amiisement lay jirostrate in 
the dust the innocent. 

/leelining on a rock one day, waiting till my shirt, 
which I had washed, was dry, I noticed a crow rise 
from the earth, carrying something dangling in its 
talons. On directing my companions to the sight, they 
said, “ It is only a crow with a tortoise; you will see 
it lull presently;” and down it fell. The crow descended, 
and u]> went the tortoise again to a still greater height, 
from which it dropped, and the crow instantly followed. 

I hastened with one of the men to the spot, and scared 
away the crow from the mangled tortoise, on which it 
was enjoying a feast. On looking around the flat rock 
there were many wrecks of former years ; and on my 
remarking I did not think the crow was so cunning, 
my companion replied, “ Tlie kites do the same thing 
which I have since frerjuently observed. 

In our journey along the banks of the river we met 
few of the inhabitants, as most of them ha^removed 
to the other side. We passed two of the reed huts of 
Mr. Sass, who, with Mr. Helm, had for many years 
moved about with the Corannas, living a self-denying 
life on the sterile banks of the Orange River, which has 
been not unaptly compared, from its extreme heat, to 
an oven. When we happened to meet with any who,^ 
had been under the tuition of these devoted menf we 
felt at home, and received more than the awarded boon 
of a cup of cold water. Others we met, who would 
give us neither meat nor drink, but appointed our 
place of night’s repose, after a toilsome day, where 
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tlic lion ramc liis niirhtly round : but nuToy encom¬ 
passed us about. 

On one occasion 1 was remarkably preserved, wbeu 
all expected that my race was run. We bad reached 
the river early in the arternoon, after a dreadfully 
seorebin" ride across a plain. Three of my comiai- 
nions, who were in advasce, rode fonvard to a Bush¬ 
man villajie, on an ascent some hundred yards from 
the river. I went, because my horse would go, towards 
a little i)ool on a dry branch, from which the flood or 
torrent had receded to the larger course. Dismount¬ 
ing, 1 pushed tlirough a narrow opening in the bushes, 
and lying dow'ii, took a hearty draught. Immediately 
oil raising my.scir I felt an unusual taste in my mouth, 
and looking attentively at the water, and the tempo¬ 
rary fence around, it flashed across my mind that the 
water was poisoned for the jiurpose of killing game. 
I came out, and meeting one of oflr number, who had 
been a little in the rear, just entering, told him my 
suspicion. 

At that moment a Bushman from the village came 
running Jbreathless, and apparently terrifled, took me 
by the hand, as if to prevent my going to the water, 
talking with great excitement, though neither I nor my 
companions could understand him ; but when I made 
signs that I had drunk, he \vas speechless for a minute 
or two, and then ran oft’ to the village. I followed ; 
♦ an(|^ pn again dismounting, as I was beginning to think 
for the last time, the poor Bushmen and women looked 
on me with eyes wdiich bespoke heartfelt compassion. 
My companions expected me to fall down every 
moment; not one spoke. Observing the downcast 
looks of the poor Bushmen, I smiled, and this seemed 
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lest we should get no more, and drank freely of water, 
to keep the stomach distended, and felt tolerably com¬ 
fortable. At night we came to some old huts, where 
were remains of tobacco' gardens, which had been 
watered with wooden vessels from the adjoining river. 
We spent the evening in one of these huts ; though, 
from certain holes for ingress and egress, it was evi¬ 
dently a domicile for hyenas and other beasts of prey. 
We had scarcely ended our evening song of praise to 
Him whose watchful care had guided and preserved us 
through the day, when the distant and dolorous howls 
of the liyena, and the no less inharmonious jabbering 
of the jackal, announced the kind of company with 
which we were to s])end the night; wdulo, Irom the 
river, the hip])opotami kept up a blowing and snorting 
chorus. Oiir sleep was anything but sweet. On the 
addition of the dismal notes of the hooting owl, one of 
our men reniarkod, We want only the lion’s roar to 
complete the music of the desert.” “ Were they as 
sleej>y and tired as I am,” said another, “ they would 
find something else to do.” In the morning we found 
that some of'these night scavengers had approached 
very near the door of our hut. 

Having refreshed ourselves with a bathe and a 
draught of water, we pre]>ared for the thirsty road 
we had to traverse ; but before starting, a council 
was held, whether we should finish the last small 
))ortion of meat, (which any one might have devoured 
in a minute,) or reserve it. The decision was to keep 
it till evening. We sought in vain for ixia bulbs. 
Our only resource, according to the custom of the 
country, was to till ourselves with as much water as 
our bodies could contain. Wc had no vessels in 
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which to carry it; and if we had, our horses were not 
equal to more than the carriage of our persons. We 
were obliged to halt during the day, fearing our horses 
w'ould give up from the excessive heat'. When the 
evening drew on w'e had to ascend and descend several 
sand-hills, which, weary and faint from two days’ fast¬ 
ing, was to us exceedingly fatiguing. Vanderbyle and 
myself were somewhat in advance of the rest, when we 
observed our three companions remaining behind; but 
sup]K)sing they staid to strike light and kindle their 
])ipes, we thoughtlessly rode foiward. Having pro¬ 
ceeded some distance, we halted and hallooed, but 
received no reply. We fired a shot, but no one an- 
svvereil. Wc pursued our journey in the direction 
of the high ground near the Long Mountains, through 
which our path lay. On reaching a bushlcss plain, 
we alighted and made a fire: another shot was fired, 
and we listened with intense earnestness ; hut gloomy 
desert silence reigned around. We conversed, as well 
as our parched lips would allow, on what must be 
tlone. To wait till morning would only incresise the 
length of our suflering,—to retrace our stej)s was im- 
j>ossible :—jtrohably they had wandered from the path, 
and might never overtake us :—at the same time we 
felt most reluctant to j)roceed. We had just deter¬ 
mined to' remain, when we thought we would fire one 
more shot. It was answered—by a lion, apparently 
close to the place where we stood. No wr)od was at 
hand to make a tire, nothing but tufts of grass ; so we 
ran and remounted our horses, urging them on to¬ 
wards a range of dark mountains, the gloom increasing 
as we proceeded ; but as our horses could not go mucli 
above a walking pace, we were in dread every moiiient 
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of being overtaken. If wfe drew up to listed,-liis ap¬ 
proach in the rear was distinctly heard. On reaching 
the winding glen or pass through the mountains, 
despairing of escape from our enemy, we resolved 
to ascend a steep, where, from a precipice, we might 
pelt him with stones; for w'e had only a couple of 
balls left. On dragging ouijSelves and our horses up 
the stce)), we found the supposed refuge too uneven 
for a standing-place, and not one fragment of loose 
stone to be found. Our situation was now doubly 
dangerous; for, on dcseeiiding to the path, the query 
was, on wliich side is the lion ? My companion took 
his steel and flint to try, by striking them, if he 
could not discover traces of tlie lion’s paws on the 
path, expecting every rnoment that be Avould bound 
on one of us. 'J’lie terror of tlie horses soon told us 
that the objeid of our dread was close to us, but on the 
right side, namely^ in our rear. We instantly re¬ 
mounted, and continued to jnirsue the track, which 
we had sometimes great difHcidty in tracing along its 
/ig-/.ag windings among bushes, stones, and sand. 
The dark towering cliffs around us, tlie deep silence 
of wliicJi was disturbed by the gi’unt of a solitary 
bahoou, or the s<pialling of some of its young ones, 
added to the colouring of the night’s picture. We 
bad not proceeded vei’y far before the lion gave a tre¬ 
mendous roar, whieh echoing Irom jireeipicc to preci¬ 
pice, sounded as if we were within a lion’s den. On 
reaching the egivss of the defile through whieh wc had 
passed, wc were cheered by the waning muon, rising 
l)right in the cast. Descending again we would gladly 
have laid our weary limbs down to rest; but thirst, 
and the possibility of the lion’s resolving to make his 
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supper on one of us, propelled our weary steps, for 
our horses were completely jaded. 

We continued our slow and silent march for hours. 
The tongue cleaving to the roof of the mouth from 
tiiirst, made conversation extremely difficult. At last 
we reaclietl the long-wislied-for “ waterfall,” so named, 
because when it rains, water sometimes falls, though 
in small quantities; but it was too late to ascend the 
hill. We allowed our ])oor worn-out horses to go 
where they j)leased, and having kindled a small fire, 
and j)rodiieed a little saliva by smoking a pij)C, we 
talked about our lost comj)aniuns, who happened for 
their (M)nirort to have the morsel of meat, and who, as 
Jantye thought, would wander from the position in 
which we left them towards the river. We bowed the 
knee to Him who had mercifully preserved us, and 
laid our heads on our saddh's. 'J’he last sound we 
heard to soothe us, was the distaht roar of the lion, 
but we were ten) much exhausted to feed any thing 
like tear. Sleej) came to our relief, and it seemed 
made uj» ol scenes the irjost lovely, forming a glowing 
contrast to our real situation. 1 felt as if engaged, 
during my short rej)ose, in roving among ambrosial 
bowers ol ])aradisaical delight, hearing sounds of 
music, as il Irom angels’ harps ; it was the night wind 
falling on my ears Irom the neighbouring hill. I 
seemed to pass frt)m stream to .stream, in which 1 
bathed an«l slaked my thirst at inanv a crvstal ibunt, 
flowing from golden mountains enrudiod with living 
green. These Klysiau plcjisures continued till iimrn- 
ing dawn, when we awoke speechless with thirst, our 
eyes inflamed, and our whole frames burning like a 
coal. We were, however, somewhat less fatigued, but 
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wanted water, and had ntcfnirse to another pipe before 
we coidd articulate a word. 

My companion then directed me to a projecting 
rock, near the lop of the hill, where, if there were 
water at all, it would be found. 1 took up the gun 
to proceed in that direction, while he went in search 
of the horses, which we feaut'd might have been de¬ 
voured by the lion. I ascended the rugged height to 
the sj>ot where water once was, but found it as dry 
as the sandy plain beneath. I .stood a few minutes, 
stretching my languid eye to see if there were any 
appearaiKic of the horses, hut .saw nothing; turning 
to descend, I hajipencd to cough, and was instantly 
surrounded by almost a hundred baboons, some of 
gigantic size. They grunted, grinned, and .s])rang 
from stone to stone, protruding their mouths, and 
drawing hack the skin (jf their foreheads, threatening 
an instant attack. I kept parrying them with iny 
gun, which avils loaded ; hut I knew their character 
and dispo.sition too well to fire, for if 1 had wounded 
one of them, 1 should have heiai skinned in five 
minutes. The ascent was very lah(»rious, hut I would 
have given any thing to he at the bottom of the hill 
again. Some came so near as even to touch mv hat 
while passing [»ro)ecting rocks. It was some time 
before I reached the ]»lain, when they appeared to 
hold a noisy council, either about what they h.ad 
done, or intended doing. Ix>velling my piece at tw’O 
that seemed the most fierce, a.s 1 was about to touch 
the trigger, the thought occurred, “ 1 have escaped, 
let me be thankfultherefore I left them uninjured, 
perhaps with the gratification of having given me 
a fright. 
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.Jantyc soon appraml with the horses. My looks, 
more c'X|)ressivc than words, convinml him that 
there was no water. We saddled the j)oor animals, 
which, though they had ])ieked iiji a little i;rass, 
looked miserable heyond deserijdion. We now di¬ 
rected our eomse towards Witte Water, where wt* 
could scantely ho|>e to arrive hel’ore alternoon, even 
ir we reached it at all, for we were soon ohliiieil t«) 
disuioutit, an<l drive our horses slowly and silently 
over the dowiiiLr j)lain, where the delusive mirage 
tantalized our feelimrs with ('xhihitions of the loveliest 
j)ictmes of lakes and pools studded with lovely islets, 
and toweriiu: trees inovini; in the breeze on their 
hanks. In some mieiht lie seen the hustle of a mer¬ 
cantile har!M)ur, with jetties, coves, and moving rafts 
and oars ; in others, lakes as lovely as if they had 
just come (rom the hand of flu- l)i\ine .Artist, a tran¬ 
script of Kdeii’s sweetest viiws, hfit ail the result of 
highly rarefied air, or the n fleeted heat of the suti’s 
rays on the sultry plain. Sometimes, when the horses 
and my (tompanion were some hundred yards in ad¬ 
vance, they aj)peared as if liftid from the earth, or 
moviiu; like dark livim; jiillars in the air.* -Many a 


* The f'(illinviii<r rorti.'irks mi lln- ■riMieral of iln-ininiae, 

taken frmn Itrlzoni's N.’irrative of liis ftperafimi^ ainl Uescarclies 
in Koviit," will not lie nniiitereslini.': It (." lar.illy a)ijii!ir.s like 

a still lake, mi nnninved liy the wind, tiiat eii-ry tliiiiif alime is to 
lie .seen most di-.tinetly relleeted liy it,. It the winil agitate any of 
the [ilants that ri'-e alio\e the iiori/mi of tin; niira;j>-, the inotioii i.s 
.sent |.'erfeetly at a ereal iliMtance. tf the traveller i-tainl eh vated 
nineh aliove the iiiirajre. the a|i|iarent water seems less united and 
less deeji : for, as the eve.s look down upon it, there is not thick- 
ne>.< en('n;;h in tlie vapour on the .‘■urfaer of the fTniniid to emici al 
the earth tiTjin the smht; hut if tlie traveller he on a level with the 

.M I 
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lime did we seek old ant-hills, excavated hy the ant- 
eater, into whit;h to thrust our heads, in order to have 
something solid hetwi-en our fevered hrains and the 
jiierein*? rays of the sun. I’here was no shadow of a 
great rock, the shrubs sa])less, barren, and hliglited, 
as if by some blast of fire. Nothing animate was to 
he seen or heard, excejit the shrill chirping of a beetle 
resemhling the cricket, the noise of which seemed to 
increase with the intensity of tlic lieat. Not a cloud 
hail been seen since we left our homes. 

We fell an irresistible iiudination to remain at 
any hush which eouhl afford the least shelter from 
the noondav’s sun, the crown of the head having the 
sensation as if covered with live coal, and the mind 
wandering. .My eompanion became rather wild. 
Having been anxious to spare him all the toil ])os- 
sihle, I had for a long time carried the gun : he 
asked for it, apparently to relieve me, hut his 

liori/on of llio niir.n"c, lii* raniiot sec tliroiigli if, so tli.it it iijipcars to 
liiiii olrrir water. My |)uUiitg niy luiul tirsl l<i the ground, and tluui 
inouiitiiig a oaini-l, tin- liciglit of which might have hccii about ten 
I'cct at the most, 1 found a gicat ditfcrcncc in the ap|icarantv^of the 
mirage. t)u approaching it, it heeomes tliiuner, and ap]icars as if 
.agitated hy the wind, like a field of ripe eorn. It gr.idually vani.shes 
as the traveller approaehe.s, and at last entirely disappears when he 
is on the spot."’ 

This phenoineiion is (.’ailed hy the fteehuan.i.s, “ M(n'’ia'tU‘and 
therefore, parched ground, in Isaiah xx.w. 7, translated, “ glowing 
sand,” liy Dr, Lowlh and otliers, 1 have rendered hy tliis term in 
that langn.ige. It is jirodueetl, .is Dr. Hartwell Horne correctly 
remarks, in his “ Introduction to the Critical .Study of the Scrip¬ 
tures,” “ hy a diminution of the density of the lower stratum of the 
atmosphere, whieh is caused hy the increase of heat, arising from 
that eomniunieated hy the r.iys of the sun to the sand, with which 
tins stratum is in immediate eonttiet.” 
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motions wore such tliat 1 was ^lail to recover posses¬ 
sion of it. 

Aly dilficultics and an.victics were now bccomine: 
})ainful in the extreme, not knowine: any tiling of the 
road, wliicli was in some places hardly discernihle, 
and in my faithful guide hojie had died away. 'I'lie 
hor.^es moved at the sloWe.st jiacc, and that only when 
drivin, which effort was laborious in the c.xtreme. 
SjH'cch was gone, and every tliimr expresseil l>y signs, 
cxcejit when we had recourse to a pij'e, and lor which 
we now began to lose our relish. After .sitting a 
long w hile under a bush, oh ! what a relief J felt w hen 
my guiide ])ointed to a distant hill, near to which 
water lay. Courage revived ; hut it was with pain 
and labour that we reached it late in the afternoon. 
Having .still suflicieiit judgment not to go at once 
to drink, it was with great dillicully I preveiiti'd my 
com|ianion doing that, which would almost instantly 
have provi’d fatal to him. Our hor.Ms went to the 
jiool, and cou.'umed nearly all the water, for it ap¬ 
peared that some wild horses had shortly betorc 
slaked their thiist at this spot, leaving for us hut 
little, and that polluted. 

Hccoming cooler alter a little rest, we drank, and 
though moving with animalcule, muddy, and nau¬ 
seous with filth, it was to us a reviving rlraiight. 
\Vc rested and drank, till the sun, .‘jinking in the wc.st, 
compelled us to go forward, in order to reach Griijua 
Town that night. 1'hough wc had filled our stomachs 
with water, (if such it might be called, for it was 
gro.s.s1y imjmrc,) thirst .soon returned with increa.scd 
agony; and painful was the ride and walk, for they 
were alternate, until we reached at a late hour the 
abode of Mr. Anderson. 



ICf> AIIUIVU AT OIIIQUA TOWN. 

Enlc'riii'j; tlic door sjn'ec-hU-ss, liairi?ard, ciniiciatcd, 
and covered witli jicr-spiralion and dust, 1 soon pro¬ 
cured by sif'iis, that universal lani^uage, for myself 
and Jiiy eomj>anioii, a draiigiit of water. Mr. A., 
expectirijj; such a visitor from the moon as soon as 
from Nama(|ua-land, was not a little surprised to 
tiiul who it was. Kind-hearttid Mrs. A. instantly 
prejiared a (rup of coH'et^ and .some food, which J luid 
not tasted for three days ; and 1 fell all the powers 
of soul revive, as if 1 hail talked with aiificls—it was 
to me a “ feast of reason and allow of .soul.” 

Ili’tirini; to rest, the couch, though hard, appeared 
to me a downy bed. 1 be}ie:ed of Mr. .A. just to place 
within my reach half a bucket of water; this he 
kindly and prudently refu.sed, but left with me a lull 
tumbler of unu.sual si/e: such, however, was my 
fevered condition, that no sooner was be e:one than 
I drank the whole. After reviewing: the past, and 
looking upward with adoring gratitude, 1 fell asleep, 
and arose in the morning as fresh as if 1 had never 
seen a ilesert, nor felt its thir.st. ^^'e remained here 
a fiw days, in the course of which our lo.st compa¬ 
nions arrived, having, its we rightly sujiposed, wan¬ 
dered towards the river, and escaped the thirst which 
had nearly terminated our career in the desert. 

The society of'the brethren Ander,son and Helm, 
with their jiartners in labour, was most refreshing 
to my .soul, A crowded and attentive congregation, 
and the bu//. of the daily school, made me forget 
the toils of the road, and cheert'ully did I bear my 
testimony to the woril of grace which had been so 
blessed among the Griipias. Wishing to visit Daniel’s 
Kuil, llerend’s resideiu'e, about lifty miles north of 
Griipia Town, and also Liittakoo, on the Kurunuui 
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Kivvr, nvarly as far beyond, iny hajiianess was pro¬ 
long'd by the coinjiany of jMr. and Mrs. Anderson, 
who had [iroinised to visit that station. On this 
journey we had another disjilay of a kind and gracious 
Pritvidence. After leaving Daniel's Kuil, Nicholas 
Dcrend, who was wa^on-driver and iruidc, lost his 
way before reachint: Cawici rountain. This obli<^ed 
us to halt »hort of the water; and Nicholas, who 
was an intelliLrent and shrewd man, remarked aerain 
and a^ain, in the course of the c'veninir. that it was 
a very mysterious thin*: that he should lose a path 
he knew so wt-ll. Jn the mornin;; wf inyeeked the 
way:ons, and proceeded to the water, which lay far 
to the riirlit ; and on arrivin'.; there, we saw, to our 
astemishineut and instruction, that we were led by 
a way we knew not, tor there had bi'en seweral laru’t' 
lions about the water pool apparently the whole ni;rht. 
Had we arrived as we ixpeeted.* in all probability 
the oven would have taken Iri'.dit. and oee;»sioned 
some serious accident. 

^\ e received a hearty weliome from the brethren 
at l.,intakoo. wheie we stop|)e(l some da\s. This was 
the tirst time I'had sofu the Jieehuaiias, with the ex¬ 
ception of a party of Batlaros, who visited Africaner; 
and when 1 addressed them there, and now airain in 
their own country, J little antiei|>ated that it was to 
be the scene of my future labours.- .\s 1 must neces¬ 
sarily occupy a eon.siderable portion of this work with 
the Bechuana mission, it will be unnecessary to refer 
to it in this place. 

c returned to Griqua T«)wn, and alter liavinu: 
made eveiy impiiry respeetin^r the tibject of my visit, 
and settled what report to make to Africaner, 1 pre¬ 
pared to rtturn to Naniucpia-land; and here 1 iniicht 
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dose tin; record of iny journey, were it not niy wish 
to show the sad revc;rse of circumstances which some¬ 
times befalls the African e(juestrian in a hou.se1ess 
desert. 

In the afternoon, when bidding farewell to the 
dear brethren, with whom I c(juld have wished to 
]»ass a month, -Mr. A. remarked that the weather to 
the westward looked like a storm ; but as these appear- 
anctes often ])ass over without a drop of rain, we set 
off, and trustini' to the strenjrth of onr recruited 
horses, we hoped to pa.ss tlirouj^h the de.sert to the 
Orantje Uiver without much suffering. -Mrs. A. had 
provided us with some bi.scuit, wliich one of the men 
]ila(‘ed in a .sack also containing tobacco. We in¬ 
tended to sleep at Witte Water that night ; but long 
before we reached that place, we were overtaken byaii 
awful storm of thunder. The peal-s were deafening 
ami our horses frequently started from eacii other at 
the vivid glare of the lightning. It ]ioured torrents, 
.so that by the time wc reached the spot where we in¬ 
tended to halt, we wen- drenched to the skin. Wc 
let our horses go, and sat down, like half-drowned 
cocks, at a hush which I'ould aflbrd us no shelter 
either from wind or rain. After the vehemence of the 
storm had abated, we began to think what must be 
done, for by the falling rain and the piercing wind, we 
trembled as if we should die with cold. After much 
))atient search, we found a very few substances capable 
of ignition, ami struck a light in the only box where 
the tinder was dry, but in vain we looked for fuel 
to supply our tire; we threw most of our clothes 
off, for the suffering with them on was unbt^arable; 
and leaving one to blow the tire, we sallied forth 
in (|uest of materials to burn. At some distance 
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we succeeded in gathering a few small branches, 
wlien we found at least four hyenas looking on in 
a most daring manner, as if resolved to attack us. 
Such as had both liaiids occupied, soon relieved one, 
and with stones scared them a little. But, alas! the 
light of,the little tire we had left, had disappeared, 
and we knew not the direction from which we had 
come. W'v shouted to the man who had remained 
with it, hut no answer, save the ugly howl of the 
hvenas. Now we were comj»leteIy bewildered, every 
one ])ointing in a ditierent direction, as that in which 
we had come. A second storm pelted us most un¬ 
mercifully, and the wind seemed to jienetrate through 
and throiigh our almost naked frames. After a long 
search, we found the little hush, the man asleep, and 
the tire out. ^Vc threw down the crow-nests which 
we had gatlu-rcd for fuel, resolving to brave it out; 
hut the prospect was horrible, (fl shivering till the 
next day’s sun should warm us. Bach lay down in 
a lump, on a goat-skin, which had served as a saddle¬ 
cloth. 'Pwo ol’ us tried t(» get down to dry earth, for 
thougli there had been a stream on the ground, it was 
scarcely wet six inches deep. Beyond our exjiectatiou, 
we fell asleej), and as 1 lay rather lower than some of 
my comrades, the rain and sand buried nearly the half 
of my body. It would he vain attem]>ting to describe 
my feelings on awaking at day-break, stiff, cold, and 
dizzy; my hair clotted with mud. ^^'c crawled off 
to the pool of rain-water, and though very thick, we 
enjoyed a thorough ablution ; after wringing the water 
out of our clothes, we put them on as they were, being 
obliged to proceed. Before starting, we re.solved to 
have a delightful taste of our hisiaiit, hut, alas ! when 
the contents of our hag were turned out, we found 
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that the rain having saturated the tobacco and biscuit, 
the latter was reduced to a dark-brown paste; smokers 
as we were, this dish was too unpalatable for us, and 
a good draught of muddy water had to supply the 
deficiency. 

As tJie sun arose towards the meridian, the heat 
became excessive ; and if we had been neai'ly frozen 
at night, we were almost scorched during the day; 
and before we reatdied wat(T the following night, we 
would have; given a crown for a bottle of that in whicli 
we had washed in the morning. Our return was little 
dillerent from our outward journey, “ in fastings oft.” 
A kind I’rovidence watched over us, and in some 
cases remarkably iiiterpo.sed in our behalf, which the 
following incident ^^ill show. We had passed the 
night without food ; and alter a long day’s ride, the 
.sun was descending on us, with little juo.spcct of 
meeting with any thing to assuage the jmins of hunger, 
when, as we were de.scen(ling from the high ground, 
weak and weary, we .saw, at a great distance, on the 
op|)osite ridge, a line of dust approaching, with the 
fleetness of the ostrich. It ])roved to he a spring 
buck, closely pursued by a wild dog, winch must have 
brought it many mile.s, for it was seized within two 
hundred yards of the spot where we stood, and in¬ 
stantly despatched. We, of course, thankfully took 
))Osse.ssiou of his prize, the right to which the wild 
dog seemed much inclined to disjmte with us. 1 pro- 
jM)sed to leave half of it for the pursuer. “ No,” said 
one of my men, “ he is not .so hungry as we are, or 
he would not nin so fast.” 

The night before reaching home we had rather a 
narrow escape Irom a sea-cow (,hipi)oj)otamus). We 
were obliged to cross the river, which could only 
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be eflccted by passing over two low islands, nearly 
covcjed with reeds and jungle. They were a gi-eat 
distance from each other, and it w'as now' nearly dark. 
AVe had ju.st reached the first, when a sea-cow came 
I'ljrioiisly up the stream, .snorting so loud as to be 
echoed back from the dark overhanging jirecipiccs. 
Younker .Aliicaner shouted out to me to escai)e, 
and, springing from his horse, which appeared jiet- 
ritied, lie seized a large stone, and hurled it sit the 
iinsnster of the deep, for our guns were both out of 
Older, ^’lie enrsured animal then made for tlie next 
ford, tlirough which two of us were forcing our 
horses, uji to tlie saddle in a rapid torrent. A 
moment’s delay on our part would have been fatal to 
one or both of us. The other three men remained till 
the infuriated animal had got again into the rear, when 
they also escaped to the second island, where expeirt- 
ing another encounter, we made the best of our way 
to the mainland, i ffcclually drenched with perspiration 
and water. We soon after reached a village ol our 
own jieople ; and it was with the liveliest gratitude to 
our heavenly Father that we revieweil the mercies of 
the day. These animals, in their undisturbed lakes 
and pools, are generally timid, and will Hec at the 
afiproach of man ; but when they have been himtcjl 
and wounded, from year to year, they lieeoine very 
dangerous, as the following fact will-prove. A native, 
with his hoy, went to the river to hunt sea-cows. 
Seeing one at a short distam;e below the island, the 
man passed through a narrow stri'am, to get nearer 
the object of his pursuit. He fireil, hut missed ; and 
the animal instantly made for the island ; and the 
man, .seeing his danger, nm to cross to tlie hank of 
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the river; hut, before reaehing it, the sea-cow seized 
him, and literally severed his body in two with its 
monstrous jaws. 
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A detail of our journey was laid before Ai’ricaner. 
I'he whole of our researehes |j;ave him entire satisfac¬ 
tion, when it was resolved that his removal should 
remain prospective for a .season. My labours were 
resumed, but the drousrht was severe, and great 
hunger prevailed in the place. The means of grace, 
however, were well atteiuled, and a delightful unction 
of the Spirit realized, esjteeially in our sabbath con¬ 
vocations : and so strong was the attachment of the 
people that, although 1 was eontcmjilating a visit to 
the Cape, I dared not to mention the subject. 



CllAPTEK XII. 

• 

Jiniriicv to Cape Town—The jK)W(rr of tlif (iosjh'I —Africaner’s 
eriliral jiii.:ition- A Uidlerons scene—Incrciliility of a farmer— 
'I'lie Mirpii.'i—Africaner's visit lo the (Jovernor—Sensation pro- 
(Inceil—Tlie aiitlior a]>poin1erl to the nechuanas—Africaner 
eon\e\s Ills ooods to J.altakno — His death—Ilis early experience 
— Dreams aiul visions-—Africaner’s dream—The author’s anxiety 
aiioiit till- mission—AVliy relintjuished — Wesleyans resume the 
mission—.Mr. Ba<'kliousi''s ti’slinioiiy — Ditlieulties inevitable— 
J’rospocti\e view. 


Wiiii.K fiiirit'ri'tl in an intt’rc.slino; convfr.sation with 
AlVicamT on tin* slate and pn)spr(*t of tin* iiiis.siun, in 
connexion with tlic Inirricr to civilization, not only 
fn>in the state of country :ind clinuitc, hut al.so from 
tlic want of intercourse with the Colony, the idc;i 
darted into iny mind, tlnil .Vfricancr would do well to 
accompany me to Cape 'i'own ; anti lat once made the 
proposal. The irood man looked at me •I'^ain and 
auain, irntvcly askitin whether I were in earnc.st, and 
seemed fain lo ask it' J were in my .sen.ses too ; addiiii' 
with trreat fervour, “ 1 had thouicht you loved me, and 
do you advi.se me to tjo to the ,':f»vernment, to he 
hunt; up as a spectacle of puhlie justice and puttiu<r 
his hand to his head, he asked, “ Do you not know 
that 1 am an outlaw, and that 1000 rix-dollars have 
been oH’ered for this poor hear! These difheulties 
I endeavoured to remove, hy assurin;' him that the 
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results would he most satisfactory to himself, as well 
as to the (Jm'ornor of the Cape. Merc Africaner ex- 
hihiU^d liis lively faith in the gracious promises of 
(iod, by replying, “1 shall deliberate, and commit, 
(t)r, as he used the word ac(;ording to the Dutch trans¬ 
lation,) roll my way upon the Lord ; I know he will 
not leave me.” . 

During three days this subject was one of public 
discriission, <'ind more than one canu^ to me with grave 
looks, asking if 1 had advised Afric;aner to go to the 
Cape. On the third day the point was decided, and 
we made preparations for our (h'jjailjire, after having 
made the necessary arrangements for continuing the 
means of instruction during my ahseiu;e. Nearly all 
the inhabitants aeeompanied us half a day’s journey 
to the hanks of the Orange Jliver, where we had to 
wail .several days, it having overflowed all its hanks. 
'I’he kindness of •the people, and the tears which 
were shed when we i)artetl from them, were deeply 
atlecting. 

Arriving at iVIla, (the place, as before stated, to 
whi<‘h some of the. people from Warm Hath had re¬ 
tired when the latter was ilestroyed hy Africaner,) we 
had a feast lit for heaven-horn souls, and subjects to 
which the seraj»him above might have tuned their 
golden lyres. Men met who had not seen each other 
sini-e they had joined in inutual combat for each other’s 
woe; met—Avarrior with warrior, hearing in their 
hands the olive branch, secure under the panoj)ly of 
])eaec and love. They talked of Mini who had sub¬ 
dued both, without a sword or sjiear, and each bosom 
swelle<l with purest friendshi|), and exhibited another 
trophy destined to adorn the triumph of the Prince of 
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IV,TOP, under whoso banner each was ])rotnoting that 
rei^n in whicli— 

“ No loiioi-r hosts oiifoviiiti'riii*; hosts, 

Their hcnjts of sliiiii <1e]>1ore ; 

Tiiey liaii;; tlu; truiii)>t't in tlie hall, 

Ainl slucly war no iiioiv.’’ 

Jh‘re I !t?rain met with -Mi', liartlett atid family, who, 
witii the cliiof imd jteople of the sttition, loaded us 
with kindiit 

We spent some pleiistmt diiys while the subject of 
frettimr Africiiuer safely throuirh the territories of the 
farmers to the ('ape, was the theme of much conver¬ 
sation. 'I’o .MHiic the step .seemed somewhat hazard¬ 
ous. Africaner tind I had fully di.seussed the point 
before leiivini? the station, and 1 was eontident of 
success, 'rhouith a chief, there was tio need of liiyinj; 
aside any tliiii;; like royalty, with a view to travel in 
disiruisc. Of two .substantial shivts left, 1 gave him 
one ; he had a |)aii' of leatlu r trovvsers, a duti'el jacket, 
much the wdisc for wiar, and an old hat, neither 
w hite nor bla< k. and my ow n garb was seari'cly more 
refined. .\s a farther precaution, it was agreed, that 
for oii('(' I should lie the chief, and he should a.ssumc 
the appearance of a servant, when it was desirable, and 
pass for one of my attendants. 

Ludicrous as the pietuic may appear, the subject 
was a grave oivc, and the scifson solemn aiul iinjiovt- 
ant ; olten did 1 lift up my jjeart to Him in whose 
hands ai*e the hearts of all men, that his jire.sencc 
might go with us. It might hei'c be ri'inarked, once 
for all, that the Dutch farmers, notwithstanding all 
that has been .said against them hy .somr* travellers, 
are, as a jicojile, exceedingly ho.spitablc and kind to 
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strangers. Exceptions there*are, but these are few, 
and perhaps more rare than in any country under the 
sun. Softe of these worthy people on the borders of 
the Colony, congratulated me on returning alive, 
having often heard, as they said, that I had been long 
since murdered by Africaner. Much wonder was 
expressed at my narrow escape from such a monster 
of cruelty, the report Ixaving been spread that Mr. 
Ebner had but just escajxed with the skin of his teeth. 
While some would scarcely credit my identity; my 
testimony, as to the entire reformation of Africaner’s 
character, and bis conversion, was discarded as the 
effusion of a fren/ied brain. It sometimes afforded 
no little entertainment to Africaner aiul the Naina- 
<|uas, to hear a farmer denounce this supjxoscd irre¬ 
claimable .savage. There were only a few, however, 
who were scejxtical on this subject. At one farm, 
a novel scene c.\hi!>ite(l a state of feeling respecting 
Africaner and myself, and likewise displayed the 
|)ower of Divine grace under peculiar circumstances. 
It was nc(res.sary, from the scarcity of water, to call at 
suirh houses as lay in our road. The farmer referred 
to wius a good man in the best .sense of the word; and 
he and his wife had both shown me kindness on my 
way to Nama(|na-land. On ajxproaching the house, 
which wiU5 on an eminence, 1 directed my men to take 
the wagon to the valley below, while I walked toward 
the house.' The farmer, seeing a stranger, came 
slowly down the descent to meet me. When within 
a few yards, I addi'essed him in the usxial way, and 
stretching out my hand, c.xpressed my jxleasure at 
seeing him again. He put his hand behind him, and 
asked me rather wildly who I was. I replied that I 
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was Moffat, exi)ressina: my wonder that he should 
have forgotten me. “ Moffat!” he rejoined, in afal- 
teriilg voitte; “ it is your (jkomt /” and nfoved some 
stejjs backward. “ I am no ghost.” “ Don’t come 
near me!” he exclaimed, “ you have been long mur¬ 
dered by Africaner.” “ But 1 am no ghost,” I said, 
feeling my hands, as if tp convince him and myself, 
too, ol' mv matcrialitv; but his alarm onlv increased, 
“ Every body says you were murdered ; and a man told 
jne 111 ' had seen your Ixmes;” and he continued to 
gaze at me, to tlie no small astonishment of the good- 
wile and children, who were .standing at the door, as 
also to that of my peojde, who were looking on from 
tin- wagon below. At length he e.vtended his trem¬ 
bling hand, .sayin^^ “ hen did you rise from the 
dead As he leared my pre.sence would alarm his 
wife, we bent our stejts towards the wagon, and Afri¬ 
caner was the subject of our conversation. 1 irave 
him in a lew wands my views of his present character, 
saving', “ lie is now a truly good man.” To which 
hi- replieil, “ I can believe almost any thini: you say, 
but //id/ I cannot credit ; there are .seven wonders in 
the world, that would be the eiirblli.” 1 ajipcaled to 
the displays of Divine grace in a I’aul, a Manas.seh, 
and referred to his own experience. He replied, 
“ Tlicsr were another de.'criplion of men, but that 
Africaner was one of the ateursed .sons ol llam,” 
enumerating some of the atrocities of which he had 
been guilty. By this time we were standing with 
Africaner at our feet, on whose, countenance sat a 
smile, well knowim: the |»rejudiecs of .soine of the 
farmers. I'he farnu-r elo-ed the coineisation bv -av- 
ing, with much eaincstnis-, '• Well, it what von a-.'erl 
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be true respecting that man, I have only one wish, 
and that is, to see liiin before I die; and when you 
return, as sure as the sun is over our heads, I will go 
with you to see him, though he killed my own uncle.” 
1 was not before aware of this fact, and now felt some 
hesitation whether to discover to him the object of 
his wonder; but knowing tUe sincerity of thb farmer, 
and the goodness of his disposition, I said, “ This, 
then, is Africaner!” He started back, looking in¬ 
tensely at the man, as if he had just dropped from the 
clouds. “ Are you Africaner?” he exclaimed. He 
arose, doffed his old hat, and making a polite bow, 
answered, “ 1 am.” The fanner seemed thunder¬ 
struck ; but when, by a few ipiestions, he had assured 
himself of the fact, that the former bugbear of the 
border stood bei'ore him, now meek and lamb* tike in 
his whole deportment, he lifted up his eyes, and ex¬ 
claimed, “ O God, what a miracle of thy jiower 1 
what cannot thy grace aceomjilish ?” The kind far¬ 
mer, and his no less hos])itable wife, now abundantly 
supplied our wants; but we hastened our dejiarture, 
lest the intelligence might get abroad tliat Africaner 
was with me, and bring unpleasant visitors. 

On arriving at Cape Town, I waited on his Excel¬ 
lency the Governor, Lord Charles Somerset, who ap¬ 
peared to it>ceive with considerable scepticism my 
testimony that 1 had brbught the far-famed Africaner 
on a visit to his Excellency. The following day was 
ajipoi.ntcd for an interview, when the chief was re¬ 
ceived by Lord Charles Avith great affability and kind¬ 
ness ; anil he cx])resscd his ])leasure at seeing thus 
before him, one who had formerly been the scourge of 
the country, and the terror of the border colonists. 
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His l*l\c;olli.'iK V was evidently much struck with this 
I'csiilt of missionary t*ntcrj)rise, the benefit of’ which 
he Jiad soiiu'timcs dou!)tcd. I rcmcmhcivd when 1 
first arriv{,<l at C'ape Town, the reply to my memorial 
for permission to procceil to toy destination in Great 
>.ama(pia-land, was. tliat his Excellency had cojrent 
reasons for not comj)lyiii;;*with my re<piest; and 1 was 
ohliiied to remain ciirht months in the Colony : this 
lime was not, however, lost, for it was turned to ad¬ 
vantage by learninij the Duhdi lanijua<;:e, and attend¬ 
ing to other j)reliminaries for a missionary campaign. 
Whatever he might think of hi.s former views, his 
Excellency was now c;onvinced that a most important 
j»oint had been gained ; and, as a testimony of his 
good feeling, he. presented Al'ricaner with an excellent 
wagon, value eighty pounds sterling. 

A sliort time previous to my visit to the Caj)e, a de- 
jiutation from the f.<ondon Missional’v Society, (roiisist- 
iiiir of the Revds. ,1. Camphcll and Dr. Philip, arrived, 
for the jinrpose of examining the stale of our African 
missions, and to them Africaner’s visit was a subject 
of tlecp interest. It appeared to he tnur of the hap¬ 
piest moments of Mr. Campbell’s life to hold converse 
with the man at whose very na>ne, on his first visit 
to Namatpia-land, he had trembled, but on whom, in 
answer to many prayers, lie now look<-d as a brother 
beloved. Often while interpreting for .Mr. (\ in hi.s 
iiKjuiries, 1 have been deeply affected with the over¬ 
flow of .soul exjierieneed hy both, while rehearsing the 
scenes of bygone days. 

Africaner’s ajijiearancc in (.’ajie Town excited 
considerable attention, as hi> name and exploits 
had been familiar to many of its inhabitants for 

N 2 
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more Utiui twenty yours, Many were strnck with 
tliu uiu;x|)L‘ctc:(l mildness and •reiitleness ol his de¬ 
meanour, and others with his piety and aecairate 
knowledi^e of the Scriptures. His New Testament was 
an interesting object of attention, it was so com])lctely 
thumhed and worn by use. His answers to a num¬ 
ber of «|uestions pul to hiiii by the friends in Caj)e 
'J’own, and at a public meetini? at the Paai‘1, exliibited 
his dilieienee as a student in the doetrines of the 
(losj)el, espeeially when it is remembered that Afri¬ 
caner never saw a Catechism in his life, but obtained 
all his knowledjre on theological subjects from a 
careful perusal of the Scriptures, and the verbal in¬ 
structions of the missionary. 

My object in comin.^ to the (a)lony was twofold ; 
to prodire supplies, and to introduce Africaner to 
the notice of the Colonial (iovermnent. With the 
fidlesl hope of returnimj to my tloek, who had now 
Itecome exceedinjily dear to me, 1 had made purchases 
on the road to take with me on my return; hut 
this was not to lake place, for it was the wish of 
the J)eputation, that 1 should aeeoin|niny them in 
their visits to the mi.ssionary stations, and eventually 
be ajrpointed to the Heelmana mis.sion. To me this 
uas at tirst a startling! proposition, and one to which 
I acceded with much reluetanei', and not till Africaner 
jrave his entire consent, which he did with "rent 
dillidenee and modesty, havini; some slight hoju', in 
which 1 concurred, that he might with his people re¬ 
move to that neighbourhood, having been frequently 
invited by a tribe of the Hechuanas, parties of whom 
were wont to trade with him in Xama(|na-land. 
Africaner and party left with mingled emotions, and 
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wciv kindly su|(|»lic'(l with ii liovi-riunnit pn^sporl to 
t'lisurc tlif iVirn(i>lii|> and attoiition of tho culonists. 
ihroiiirli whosi' lands tlioy must pass. 

'J'Ik- r(‘niaininir particulars of this i:ood man’s career 
mu.st now he related as hri( lly a» possible ; to w hich 
1 jiroposf to add some ol)scrvations on the ter¬ 
mination (jf our mi'sioiwirv operations in Namai|ua- 
land. He vtry L^ciuroU'ly oli’ercd to tak*- my hooks 
and a few artit lcs of furniture I had pnrchasi'd, in his 
waLO)n across the continent t(» Lattakoo. Dniinu' my 
stay at Cape 'I'own, .Miss Smitli, to whom I had lK'«*n 
lorn: previon-iy cnL:a::(“d, arrivinir from Kmrlaml, 
wc wa re united, and we accompanied Mr. ('amjdK il 
on his .-ccond vi-it to Lattakoo. Here we were tii- 
voured witii one more sliort hut delightlul interview. 
'J'his faithlnl and allectionati' triend rcinenihcrcd his 
pi'omi‘'('. and lirmmht me the articles, of which he 
knew 1 mu't stand in need. Nearly a \car had int( r- 
vened. and he had 'pent tin; time, in conjunction 
witli his hrothers David and .lacohus. in eontinnimr 
the pnhlic services, and tiaching: in tin* schools at 
the station, while I had Ikcii on the tour with tlie 
Deputation. .Mr. (’amplvcll liein^r ahont to letnrn 
to Dinrland. Alricaner travelled with ns as tar as 
Daniel's Knil to accompany him. wla-re he met the 
(Jri(jna ehief, Derend llercnd. witli whom, as statcil 
in a iormer chapter, he had’had many a diadlv con¬ 
test. lieiii:: now both converts to the faith, all their 
former animosities were melted away h\ the (iosp. l 
of peace and love. These chitf* sat down toiretlur 
in our tent w ith a nund)er of people, win n all united 
in siniiimr a hymn of praise to (Jod, ami listenin:r 
to an address, from the invitatioji of Jehovah to 
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Ihc cuds of Ihe earth to look to Him, and Him alone, 
for salvation. After which, tliey knelt at the same 
stool, before the ])eaeeful throne of the Redeemer; 
thus the Gosj)cl makes— 

“ Ijions, and licasts of savage name, 

I'ut oil the nature of tlic lamb.” 

We jiarted, with some hope that we might see him 
again; but no—it was the last farewell; for scarcely 
two years had elapsed when he was called to enter 
irfto the joy of his Lord. This he had anticipated, 
with the full assurance of hope, believing that “when 
his earthly hou.se should be dissolved, he would have 
a building of Cod.”—The closing scene of his life is 
faithfully delineated by the Rev. J. Archhell, Wesleyan 
inissionaiy, in a letter to Dr. Philip, dated March 
Hth. 1823. 

“ When ho found his end .'ijiproncliing, he ciillcd all the iieoplc 
logcther, after the example of .loshiia, and gave them directions 
as to their future eoiuluet. ‘ We are not,’said he, ‘what we were, 
mtnii/rs, hut men professing to he taught siceordiiig to the (iospel. 
I.et us then do aeeordiiigly. Live peaceably with all men, if 
possible : and if impossible, eonsnlt those who are placed over you, 
before you engage in any thing, llem.ain together, as you Jiave 
done since I knew you. 'riieu when tlie Directors think lit to send 
you a missionary, yon may be ready to receive him. Hehave to 
any teacher you nniy have sen* as one sent of (lod, as 1 have great 
hope that (iod will hless yon in this respect when I am gone to 
heaven. I leel that 1 love (iod, and that he has done much for 
me, of which 1 am totally unworthy. 

" * My t'ormur life is .stained with blood ; but Jesus Christ has 
pardoned me, and 1 am goitig to beavi'ii. Ob! bew.are of falling 
into the same evils into which 1 b.tve led yon fretpicntly ; but seek 
(lod, anil he will he fotttid of you to direct you.’ 

“ Africaner v.as a man of soiiinl judgtnetit, and of itndaunted 
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rour.isf; niitl alllioii^li himself was one of the first and the 
M vercst ]w rsecutors of the Christian cause, he would, had he lived, 
have Njiilled his hlood, if necessary, for his missionary.” 


Many had been the refreshing hours we had spent 
together, sitting or walking, tracing tlie operations of 
the word and Spirit on hig mind, which seemed to have 
been first excited under the ministiy of C'hristian 
Albrecht. Subsetiuent to that period, his thouglits 
were fretjuenlly oeeiipicd while looking around him, 
and surveying the “ handy-work.s” of God, and a.sking 
the question, “Are these the jtrodiietions of some 
great lieing?—how is it that his name and character 
have been lost among the Xamn(|uas, and the know¬ 
ledge of Him confined to so few ?—has that know¬ 
ledge only lately come to the world—how is it 
lat He does not address mankind in or d language 
His mind had received an inqxUus, not from the 
light of nature, bright as her page app(;ars to out? 
even partially illumiiu'd by the voice of revelation, 
hut liom what he had heard Iroin the nnssionary. 
'File torch of Divine truth which had hut just 
hegun to irradiate with its yet feehle ravs his intel- 
ledual powers, had been by his own violence removed 
far beyond his reach, and he was thus left to 
grope like one in the dark; but dark as his soul 
was, he could not retire frOm the ruins of Warm 
Hath without a pang. In trying to gras|i the often 
indistinct rays of light, which would occasionallv 
flit across his partially awakened understanding, 
be became the more bewililered, especially when 
he thought of the sjtirit of the (jOs{»el message, 
“Good-will to man." He often wondered whether 
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the book he saw some of the fai-mers use said any 
tliini; on flie sulijcid; aiid then lie would eonelude, 
that if they worshi|)j>ed any sueli heinir. he must he 
one of a very difreienl eharaeter from that God of 
love to wliom the missionaries direcrted the attention 
of the Nama(|Uas. 

It was at a period when Africaner’s judirment ap¬ 
peared to he waverin<j, and when he was about to 
dismiss for ever from his thoiurhts the siiaver suhjeets 
of revelation, death and immortality, that he had 
rather a remarUahle dream, which i;ave his mind a 
bias it never afterwarils forsook. Althouijh 1 admit, 
with many others, that dreams may he of three classes, 
human, satanie, and diviiu*, - those of the latter class 
heinj; very rare,— I have ever found it necessary to 
diseourat;e, rather than to eountenanee, a reirard to 
them ainon,!; the heathen, on whose minds li^ht has 
ju.st hefjun to break, and who, under their first impres¬ 
sions, are very prone to ijive a superstitious interpreta¬ 
tion to dreams, .some of which are of too monstrous 
a eharaeter to he ])ermitted an asylum in the mind. 
'I'hese Lienerally obtain eurreney amon;i; the ijiiiorant, 
and such as feel more [ileasure in hawkin'; about their 
nocturnal reveries, than spendins; their time in learn- 
inj; to read the law and the testimony; and the delu¬ 
sion does not stop here; they hear of visions, and 
think that they may come in for a share of them, and 
thus brini; back the ancient dispensation, adding to 
dreams unearthly sights. 

1 have heard ot some who had seen an an';el behind 
a bnsh ; of others who had beheld the Saviour, and 
could fell his form ; of some who have heard a voice 
from heaven ; of others who have soue as far as 
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Jerusalem, like Maliomet, tlioiijrh not on an ass, and 
ascended to the third heavcn> and returned the same 
ni^-ht. When these thinirs have found place, tlie 
missionary iinds it necessary gently to introtluce other 
matters into their channels of relleetion, and iinjiart 
a genuine eurreney in the jtlace of that base coin, 
which, alas! is soinetimes vended in more enlightened 
eoiintries than Africa. But Africaner was a man who 
never dealt in such commodities. In the development 
of his (’hristian exptritnee, his motto was, “Thus 
sailh the Lord.” The follow ini: I heard him relate 
only oi.ee. and it scenu'd then to have been revived in 
his mind by looUim: at a mountain opposite to which 
we sat, and alone^ the steep sides of which ran a 
narrow path to the top. 

lie snppo'i'd, in his dream, that he was at the ha«e 
of a >te<‘p and rui;i:ed mountain, over w hich In* must 
pa^s by a path leadinu: aloni: an almost perpendicular 
|uecipic<’to the summit. On the left of the path, the 
fearful dc< livity presented one furnace (»f lire and 
smoke minuih'd with liirhtnini:. As he looked round 
to Hee from a siirht which made his whole frame 
tremide, one a|i])eared out «)1 those murky rcirions, 
whose voice, like llnmder, said that there was no 
escape but by the narrow path. lie attempted to 
ascend thereby, hut felt the retlected luat from ihe 
precipice to which he was* obliired to clinir, more 
intense than that from the hurnini: pit beneath. 
When ready to sink with mental and ph\sical aironv, 
he cast his eyes upwards beyomi the hurnini: '_ndf, 
and saw a person stand on a irreen mount, on which 
the sun appeared to shine with [leculiar hrillianev. 
This individual drew near to the ridi:e of the pre- 
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oipice, und hcckoncd him to advance. Shieldimj: the 
side of liis face with his Jiaiuls, he ascended, thronji:h 
heat and .smoke, such as he would have tliouiiilit 
no human frame could endure. He at last reached 
the lonix-desired spot, wliich becanic increasingly 
liriicht, and when about to addri^ss the straiifjer, he 
awoke. 

On asking him what was his inter])relation of the 
dream, he n-plied, that it haunted his mind for a long 
time, like a poisonous thorn in tiu? tiesh, and he could 
hear to reflect on it only when, as he said, with great 
simplicity, “ J thought the path was the narrow road 
leading from destruction to safety, from hell to heaven ; 
the stranger I supposed to he that Saviour of whom 1 
had heard, and Jong were my thoughts oecnjtied in 
tiying to discover when and how J was to pass along 
the hurning path adding, with tears in his eyes, 
“Thank CJod, 1 have passed.” 

Jt may not he improper, before eoneluding the snh- 
ject of the mission to Africaner, to notice the cause 
why a missionary was not .sent acirording to jiromise. 
'J'hat 1 did not forget to urge it, may he seen from 
the following extract from one of my letters to the 
Directors:— 

“ Itiil wliilst tlu'v .-iirord causo for graliliido, it is to l)f rocolloctoil, 
lliat tlioir sitii.alion falls for synipatliy anti liflp at your bands. 
You have bad tlu> bononr of sonding tlipin tbo glad tidings of tbo 
(Sospol, wbicb have been blrssfd in a singular inannor to many 
wbo Wfru formerly buried in degradation jind guilt, i have tbere 
seen tbe lion become a lamb, tbe eajttivc set at liberty, and tbe 
nuturner eomforti'd ; yea, more, I bave seen men, once tbe dtipes 
of ignnrtinee and vice, sweetly falling asleep in .Tesus; otbers ex- 
tilting, as they departed out of life, and saying, * It is finisbed, for 
guilty me.' Sometimes my solitary moments are interrupted witb 
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l’,. ir <1 .IpCiiI I' :—‘ Y>m liavt- snafclKid us fViun lieatlu’n 
<lirkiifss; discovcTcil to us tin-(.•liPinios of our uaViT-ilviu}; Minis ; 
piiintcd us to tin- ].au)l) ol' God, and witlidrawn tlic rurtain ol' tlie 
i-lcriial world. Wo sco the cruwn that awaits thi“ luithfid, hut 
vliv havr you h'ft us to finish Iho warfiro ahiiio ? The hattle is 
orcat, and our strength is small, and we are ready to jierish for lack 
of kuowledire.’ Siieh is the situation of that iiiterestiu*; people, and 
surely suelT a sitiuition (ii'maud.'^syui|)alliy and help." 

I’liis was not forwltm ; Itut the ex])fi-tatii)ii 

that the lu'opic would inuovo, accordiiii: to tlii’ir ori- 
iiiiial intention, to aiiotliiT part of the country, caused 
some delay tin the part of the Directors. Mr. Sehtne- 
Icii. also, wlio had lahoured so successfully in (ircat 
Naniatpia-land, and whose enterprise planted a station 
at Ik'fhany, two hundred miles heyond tlie Orantre 
River, had heeii compelled to retire towards the Colony, 
and ahandon the (Ireat Namatpia mission for a sea.son. 
owinir to the unsettled state of the country, and a civil 
war on the station. .At the same time, Africaner’s 
jieople s<‘]iarated. one jiart iroimr towards the Fish 
River, where JonUer, alas ! carried on the character of 
a Ireehooter, takiinr the cattle of the Damaras, while 
another part remaineil hehind, on the old .station, and 
kejit up the worship of (iod. 

At that period the mania for war e.xtended from the 
Zoolus, near Fort Natal on the east, to .An^ra Fe(|uena 
Hay on the west. Connneneinir witli the Zoolus, 
Alatahele, and Mantatees, the’dernoh of war.se< ined to 
dy from people to ]ieo|iIc, and the numerous Irihe.s of 
tlie lieehnana and Hasuto appeared, for a while, dc*- 
voted to desfnietion. (iriqiias, Corannas, and Naina- 
(pias, tlmu;rh last not lea.st, from tlieir contifruity to 
the C^ilony, posscssinc snjierior means of earrj inz on 
the hloody !rame, continued, with few exeeptioas, to 
scatter devastation, distress, and woe, until the v<*n- 
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geance of Heaven f<‘ll both on them and their ill-gotten 
spoils. These were days of trials ; and scarcely a 
missionary station escaped unscathed north of the 
Orange River. 

As soon as these troubles began to subside in Na- 
Tna(]un-land, our Wesleyan brethren nobly extended 
their efforts to that country^ Their labours fiave been 
crowned with success, and I have watched their on¬ 
ward progress with as much interest as if I liad been 
one of their number. The field being thus ably oc¬ 
cupied, it was unnecessi.r)' for the London Missionary 
Society to send others, while the character of the 
country already described, with its scanty population, 
and the cry for missionaries to carry on the woi’k in 
more important fields, influenced the Directors to 
leave that section of the missionary world to our 
Wesleyan brethren. 

While j)rej)aring the jireceding pages, T received 
from Mr. .1. Backhouse a tract entitled “ Effc-cts of 
the (losjiel on the Africaner Family,” the jierusal 
of which has afforded me the most grateful pleasure. 
Messrs. Backhouse and Walker, two valuable members 
of the Society of Friends, have recently visited the 
Missionaiy stations in the South Seas, as Avell Jis 
those in South Africa. The results of their obser¬ 
vation, as rc])orted by them, are veiv satisfactoiy. 
In reference to the jieople of Namaqua-land, Mr. B. 
writes in a letter addressed to myself:—“1 have 
no dotd)t but thou wilt be interested in learning, 
that the Wesleyans are reai»ing an encouraging harvest 
in Great Nama<jua-land, from the seed sown in former 
tlays by the l»ndon Missionary Society, in which thou 
hadst a part.” 

On the resumption of the Warm Bath station, 
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now Nisbet Bath,'! and Africaner’s Kraal as an out- 
station, and tlic pleasini; fruits which have followed 
the laliours of Mr. Cook and others, the conversion 
of 'ritus Africaner, and the consequent peace and 
harmony among the people, once engaged in warlike 
strife, tlu‘ writer of the tract makes the following 
judicious remarks. “ Ini tracing the history ol’ the 
Africaner family in the ]>receding pages, the reader 
will prol)ahIy have been struck with the evidence it 
aflbrds ol' the efficacy of the (iospel, notwithstanding 
it may liave been imperfectly received, as well as 
the importance of attending to the counsel, ‘ In the 
morning sow thy seed, and in the evening withhold 
not thine hand ; for thou knowest not whether shall 
prosper, either this or that; or whether they both 
.shall he alik(‘ good.’” 

From Mr. Cook's communications, it aj>pears that 
tlurc i> a pro^pl•(•t of further ojK>nin!rs in the inte¬ 
rior, and even the Damara country may, ere long, 
hicome the field of mi.»sionary labour. It must be 
aekmmledircd, however, that difficulties almost insu¬ 
perable piisent themselves in the way of carrying 
on mi-ioi!s in the back parts of Namaqua-land, and 
the country of the Damaras, from local circumstances; 
and until there is a chan-ic of seasons, the Nama<{ua 
missions will continue to strmrgle as they have done, 
even thouirh planted and sMij)porled on the mo.st 
lihend ])rineiples. Kxjiensive they must he to make 
them efficient, and the agents employed will have 
to lead a sidf-denying life, as lomr as their resources 
for themselves, as well as means »)f civilizing the 
]>eople. have to l)e hrou-ht overland from C’ajie Town. 
Kven were boring for water introduced, unless there 
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lie more rain in the country, the people must ever 
lead a 'W'luulerinj;; life; an obstacle to missionary 
success coniplained of by all. A considerable time 
must elapse before the missionary can reach the 
understanding directly by his own voice, from the 
extreme dilliculty of ae(|uirinij their clickinju; laniiuaf;e; 
and although the Dutch is /gradually supplanting it, 
much time will be necessary for the latter to become 
general. 

Mr. Sehmelen translated tbe four Go.sjiels into 
the Naimujua language, whicb were printed by the 
llritish and Foreign liible Society. This, from the 
ehanieter of the language, must have been a work 
of rnucb labour. Whether the Wesleyan brethren 
intend to carry oil tlu>ir work through the medium 
of the Nama(|ua or the Dutch language, 1 have not 
lK!en able to ascertain. Jt would be no great loss 
if the Hottentot Janguage were annihilated; though, 
I'rom the. scattered state of the ])opuiation, it is not 
probable tiiat this will soon be the case. Hut the 
zeal by whicb our Wesleyan brethren are distin¬ 
guished, supported by an extensive native agency, 
may overcome all these dilhculties, which would be 
greatly diminished were it possible to fix a mission¬ 
ary station on the sandy and sterile shores of Angra 
Pe(|uena, and Walvisch Bays. 

These places have been visited by Sehmelen,* 
Archbcll, and Sir J. Alexander; but from all account.s 
the whole extent of the coast presents little to en¬ 
courage such a plaiii. The banks of some of the 

* It is reported that Mr. Schiiielfii went In those places, hut the 
iiiilhur cannot voucli that he reached the latter. Mr. Archbell 
visited it by sea. 
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livers, in which water seldom Hows, may be traced 
in tlieir windin'^ courses by acacias, tlie timber ot 
which is of the poorest description. Ebony trees 
are also thinly scattered in tlie neijibbourbood of the 
Oi •an'.rc River, but neither tliere nor in the open 
country is any tbiiiLT like timlier to be found, wbieli 
would av*tbori/e eommei^'ial speculations, as a late 
traveller intf> that country recommended. Independ¬ 
ently ol the Oranzi’ Ri\er not lieine: naviirable, and 
the want c»l’ Miitalde buys on the coast, the iinjio.s- 
siliility of the emnitry bein'.r benetited from tbo.se 
(|uarlers, will be evident. 1 feel persuaded that the 
period bus arrived, when we must abandon the idea 
of loiiLC, e\pensive, tireMime, and in some instances 
danirerons journeys, eitbei' from the jiromonlory ol 
the Cape, or from .\liroa I5uy, to remote distances 
in (be interior. It is now (pute time to look to the 
eastern and western coasts of tin- continent, and 
form a ebuin of stations, from either, or both, to¬ 
wards tbe centre; and establish Missionary Colonies 
on lakes, or at tbe sources of those rivers which 
fldl into the ocean. Tbe w.nit of navijrabic rivers, 
and tlie diy and olten desert countries to be |Kissed 
in Southern Afric.'i in order to reach our isolated 
stations, present jrrievous barriers to tbe work of 
ei\ili/ation, and in some parts we have got nearly 
to that jioint, at which resources from tbe south will 
l)e l)eyoud tbe reach of tbe ability, cither of the 
missionary or his people. 
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It is tin agrcciible iintl jtrofitable exercise to take a 
rctrosjtective view of those events, Avliatever their* 
clianieter, which hstve led to important result.s; and 
surely, to the tnind of the missionary, it must be 
delightful to look baek along tlie ehamiel, tracing 
through all its windings the little rill of the Witter of 
life, utitil it is observed oozing from beneath a moun¬ 
tain peak. Jjke an Afrittsui river, it now swells, 
and then dwindles,—is now rapid, then slowly spreads 
its refreshing waters over a large surface of desert 
waste,—now disaitpesirs, smd then rises in another 
part of its course, in which it resumes a steady flow 
— atlbrding, at all seasons, permanent fertility, to the 
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advantage of those who assemble on its banks, or 
come within the range of its influence. 

The mind of the writer has been led to th^e re¬ 
flections by a minute survey of the rise and progress 
of the Gri(|ua mission, which although embracing 
more variety in the national character of its objects 
than pei^iaps any otbert in Africa, exhibits much 
sameness; but nevertheless, its history, extending 
to more lliaji forty years, ])resents us with some 
remarkable displays of Divine j)owcr in causing mis¬ 
sionary enterprise to trium[>l) over no common diffi¬ 
culties. Its fluctuations haxe l»een very numerous, 
but this is not surju-isiug, wlien it i.s remembered that 
it was commence*! at the Zak River, on the borders 
of the Colony, in the year 1/!(!>, heintr one of the two 
branches of tin* Missionary Society’s first efforts in 
Soutli Africa. It was in the beginning ostensildy a 
mission to tlie Itiishmcn, hut it had not been long 
founded before it included within its operation both 
Hottentots and Bastards. 'I'wo years had not elapsed 
when its eflorts were chiefly ilevoU’d to the C\)rannas, 
Nama<|uas, and Bastards on the Orange River, the 
missionaries having resorted thither on the invitation 
ot Berend Berend. Fiom thesi- again a select jnirty, 
though a mixed multitude, finally terminated a migra¬ 
tory life, by .settling down at (iricjua ’fown in IH04, 
with Messrs. Anderson and K'ramcr. 

Sometimes one missionary might be heard address¬ 
ing the few who understood Dutch-; another, a con¬ 
gregation of Corannas; and a third, a party of Bush¬ 
men, through interpreters. They were clistinet tribe.s, 
having different languagis, customs, and grades of 
honour, from that of the descendant of the colonial 
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farmer, tojthe very lowest state of degradation in 
the Bushillen. Their government, if they had any 
at all; was of a mingled character, comprising the 
patriarchal, despotic, monarchical, aristocratic, and 
democratic, eacli party having its claims, either of 
birth, power, number, or hereditary right; exhibiting 
all the phases of a trojiical thunder cloud, which rolls 
in W’ild and black confusion, till it bursts forth, 
scattering terror and death. 

It is not the intention of the writer to be a chron¬ 
icler of the events connected with the progress of 
this mission, or even to attempt an abridgment of 
the voluminous details which have been long pub¬ 
lished. IJis object is briefly to glance at its more 
prominent features and changes, and to trace the deal¬ 
ings of Divine ])rovidence and grace in susUiining 
tho.se devmtcd missionaries, who taking their lives in 
their hands, and sallying forth far beyond the abodes 
of civili/.ation, jiersevered, amid the rage and (nipidity 
of a reckless rabble, in the self-denying duties of their 
holy calling, until they w'erc crowned with triumphant 
success. 

This station rc(|uired all the energies of the mis¬ 
sionary, as may be obserxed from the brief sketch 
already given of the character of the pcoj)le, and their 
isolated condition in a lawless country. Their cir- 
eumstunces, afflictions, and prospects, cannot be better 
described than in Mr. Anderson’s ow'n words ;— 

“ WhiMi I -went ainon^ llio (iriquas, uiul for some- finic after, they 
were without tlie smallest maiks of eivilization. If I except one 
woman, (who Itatl hy some means wot a triflin'' iirticle of colonial 
raiment,) they had nf)t one thread of EtiroiH'an elothiiij' amon^ 
them : and their wretched appe.arance and habits were such as 
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might have excited in our minds an aversion to tli^, had we not 
been actuated by principles which led us to pity theli, and served 
to strengthen us in pursuing the object of our missionary work; 
tlicy were, in many instances, little above the brutes. It is a fact, 
that w'e were among them at the hazard of our lives. This became 
evident from their own acknowledgments to us afterwards, they 
having ctmf'essed that they had frequently premeditated to take 
away our ifves, and were j)reve%ted only fmm executing their pur¬ 
poses by what tliey now considered an Almighty I’ower. AViien 
we went among them, and some lime after, they lived in the hahit 
of ]>Iutulcritig one another: and they saw no moral evil in this nor 
in any of llu-ir netioiis. Violent deaths were eonimnn ; and 1 
recollect many of the aged women told me their husbands liad l)een 
killed in tliis way. 'j'hcir usual w:iy id' living was truly disgust¬ 
ing. and lliey were void of shame ; liowever, after a series of hard- 
sliips, which re(|uired much faith and patience, onr iiistnictioiis 
were attended with a blessing wbieb jtrodiieed a great elninge. The 
people became honest in ibeir dealings; they eiime to abhor those 
acts of plunder wbieb bad been so common among them ; nor do 
J rccolhet a single instance, for several years jtrior to their late 
troubles, whieli eoiild be considered as a s(;un upon (heir eliaraeter. 
Tbe\ eiitirely abaiidoned Ibeir former manner of life, and deeency 
and iiiodesly prev.-iiled ill their families. AVbcn we first settled 
among tbem, we liad some Hottentots witli ns from the /ak Hiver. 
With ibeir .•issist.anee we bigaii to cultivate the ground about Kief 
•FoiileMi : but notwilbslandiiigoiir exlmrl.'itions. remonstrances, and 
cxamjde. the (iriipias matiilesled the gn alesl aversion (o siieb 
Work, and appeared determined to eontimie their wandering and 
predatory habits. At the end of six iimiitbs tlic llotleiiints left ns; 
and our prospeets, as to the future enlltvatiMii of tb< g-roiiiid, be- 
eame very gloomy. We determined, bowevir, to abide by them ; 
and in wandering about with them \le eonstaiitly endeavoured to 
impress upon their minds the su))erior advantages tiny would derive 
from rultivating the ground and having fixed habitations. .After a 
ennsiderable time bad elapsi-d, we prevailed njion tbem to try the 
experiment, and a eiimnieiieeineiit was madf-.. This event was pre¬ 
ceded and followed liy a great and visible improvement among 
them as a body, (ionsidering the cireuinslances of the people, 
niucli land was enitivated at this time: and in the following' vears 
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the land under cultivation was much increased. I have seen the 
whole valley, from the Fountain to the Lions’ Den, which must 
include four square miles, covered witli corn and barley. This 
refers to Griqua Town alone ; and the ground around the neigh¬ 
bouring fountains was in a similar state of improvement.” 

Froin other commonications from Mr. A^, it also 
appears, that as early as lgt)9, the congregation con¬ 
sisted of 800 persons, who resided at or near the 
station during the whole, or the greatest part of the 
year. Besides their stated congregations, they were 
surrounded by numerous hordes of Corannas and 
Bushmen, among whom they laboured. 

If we look at the shite of moral turpitude in which 
the missionaries found that people, these results, it 
must he acknowledged, were ver\’ extraordinary. A 
threat(Mied attack from a marauding horde of Kafirs, 
in 1810, was evidently averted, in answer to ]»rayer. 
Mr. Jantz, the ohly mi.ssionary then on the ])lace, 
with the good people, set a])art a day for special su]t- 
])lieation ; and they sent a jtacific message and present 
to the Kafirs, after which they immediately retired. 

Mr. .Jantz, whose whole conduct on this occasion 
seems to have been marked with the true spirit of 
piety, says, “ Now we must leave it in the hands of 
the Lord, hoping to see his loving kindness in confirm¬ 
ing the work of our hand, and gnuiting us a comjtlete 
deliverance. I’liis is my prayer, that we may be so 
firmly established by the ].ord, that no enemy may be 
able to hurt this tdiureh ; for, as a kind father, he hath 
hitherto taken can* of us, so that, instead of com¬ 
plaint, we have cause for thankfidness, that the doc¬ 
trines of the Gospel, accompanied by the ])ower of his 
Spirit, have had .so much influence on some of our 
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jieojile, that by means of their Christian exhortation 
ami exam])le they have subdued the ungoverned sjiirit 
of till' Kafirs.” 

The mission continued to flouri.sh ; extending its 
benign influence for several yeans, till an unlooked- 
for event gave a shock from which it did not soon 
recover. 

It was not an unnaiural sup[)osition, that the Go¬ 
vernment of the Cape, finding that the labours of the 
missionaries bail been .so beneficial in transforming a 
people who otherwise might have been, like Africaner, 
a h'lTor fo the (\)lony, and helped to drain its cofl'ers 
in fruitless commandoes, would have tendered their 
assistance to the growing commonwealth, and afforded 
means of encouragement and protection in a country 
where they were exposed, as in the above case, to a 
foreiim eneinv. Jiut this was not the policy of tlio.se 
days, in |n 1 I, .Mr. .Anderson received an order from 
the Colonial (lovermnent to send down to the Cape 
twenty (iri(|uas for t!ie Cape regiment. .Mr. A. was 
never, as he informed me, amidst all his trials, jiiaced 
in so painful a situation. The only wonder was, that 
the |>eople did not stone him when he made the |)ro- 
posal, to which duty compelled him. Was it possible 
that a peo{»lc just emerging from harharism, and 
.scarcely able to defend themselves, would .send twenty 
of their best men to serve at the Ca|>e? The result 
of non-com]>lianee with this order was a threat from 
(lovernmcnt, and the introduction of a restrictive sy.s- 
tem, by which mis.sionaries were prevented from cross¬ 
ing the northern boundary of the Colony. 

.Mr. Anderson had hitherto been viewed by the 
Cirupias as the founder ami father of that mission, to 



critical situation, 

‘^»e«rfIina.edaayhabitofJ„„li„g„p 
^ rfl«e/ and advice m whatever had reference to 
thfiir temporal as well as their spiritual interests. He 
Wd also been the means of communication between * 
them and the Colonial Groverament, and was virtually 
an S 4 ;ent. The Griquas, supposing that the above 
demand originated from thitf connexion, were much 
embittered against Mr. A. His life was threatened; 
and soon after a party withdrew from the mission, 
which kept the people in a state of political fer¬ 
ment ; and though a great majority remained, they 
were by no means cordial; so that Mr. Anderson 
found it necessary to withdraw, that his presence 
might not give the shadow of offence to the awakened 
jealousy of those among whom he had laboured with 
sucb signal .success. 

In bis farewell sermon he made the following terse 
and unique comparison : “ Formerly I went out and 
in among you as your father, your friend, and your 
guide ; but now I am comjMdled to leave you, viewed 
by you as nothing better than a <hy stalk of maize.” 
Ihit, notwithstanding the bitterness of [)ulitical strife 
and discontent in which he left them, they afterwards 
d(vply mourned over their ingriititude. The writer 
having lived on the station, together with Mr. Helm, 
for nearly a year after Mr. A.’s departure, had innu¬ 
merable opportunities of*witncssing bow warmly they 
cherished the menioiy of one who had for twenty years 
laboured among them in circumstances of great priva¬ 
tion and aflfiction. ^ He exemplified zeal and persever¬ 
ance, which w'crc crowmed with remarkable success ; 
and, doubtless, distant generations will venerate the 
names ol' Anderson and Kramer, as the founders of the 
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Grifum mission, Althoufjh the mission was thus de- 
]>rived of the valuable labours of Mr. Anderson, Mr. 
Helm, his colleague, mo.st efficiently supplied his 
place. Mr. H. was a man of considerable acquire¬ 
ments ; in whose character were blended, in an emi¬ 
nent degree, an unflinching faithfulness to the souls 
of men, and great meekness and humility. His graces 
had been long tried on a hard campaign, in a Coranna 
mission on the Orange River. 

I’lie events now recorded, prove to a demonstra¬ 
tion that it is not the duty of the missionary to take 
an active ])art in ]>oliticui affairs. In order to save 
the mission fixnn ruin, it was nece.ssary to make a 
vigorous stand ag-ainst interference on the jiart of 
tlu! missionaries with the government of the people. 
My appointed sojourn, as the coadjutor of Mr. Helm, 
Wits infend<‘d to assist in aholishing a system whicJi 
had thus hurst asunder tlie sacred ties between pastor 
and people, and caused the removal of Mr. A. to a 
sjihcre of labour within the Colony. The tiusk was 
a hard one, from the entire disorgani/ation which ex¬ 
isted ; and the Directors justly nanarked, in reference 
to that appointment, “ Rut it is painful to add, that 
the difficulties with which they have to contend from 
the irregular habits ot many of the people, will 
retpiire the greatest firmness, as well as the most 
persevering eH'orts to sulahle.” These efforts were 
eventuall\ crowned with success. The former chief, 
Adam Kok, late of Philippolis, had'ahandoned Griqua 
Town, and Rerend Rerend, the.acknowledged chief, 
lived at Daniel’s Kuil, a distamx* of fifty miles, attend¬ 
ing only to the interests of those about him, and ver\' 
rarely visiting Griqua Town; neither would he appoint 
a repre-sentalive there. 
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For some months the affairs of the place looked 
like a ship’s company without helm or compass ; and 
the consequences were sometimes serious, and fre¬ 
quently ludicrous. The hint was given, to appoint < 
one of their own number to take the government of 
the village. The idea was eagerly embraced; the 
elders of the people met, and one would have thought 
that an elder would have been elected ; but no, they 
unanimously voted Andrics Waterhoer to the office 
of chief. This was a decision which reflected the 
highest honour on the judgment of the Gri(|U5is, for 
the pereon on whom they had fixed their attention 
was one who possessed neither name nor riches. He 
had enjoyed advantages, luiA'ing been educated on the 
station, under the eye of the missionaries; had been 
with othei's set apart as a native teacher, and had 
long heen employed as an assistant in the school, 
where he was found on the veiy day of his ajipoint- 
inent. We had neither part nor lot in the matter, 
though it afforded us entire satisfaction. 

This was a new era in the Griqua mission, which 
broitght it to a state so ardently desired; and the 
mission-houses, instead of being turned into a kind 
of council-chamber, were visited only by such as had 
cases of conscience to propose, or what had a refer¬ 
ence to the general welfare of the church of God. I 
might here make an exception. Andrics, who was 
not prepared for this new station, soon felt the re¬ 
sponsibility cf his office. -He had no opportunities 
of studying the science of government from books, 
(Minos, Lycurgus, and Solon ivcre names un¬ 
known to him !) and had heard little else than the 
ju’iiieiples of law, derived from the Bible, the best 
foundation for the laws of nations. He felt his defi- 



cioiKv. and thirstfd for information ; and for months 
toirdhcr we spent several cvenin{;s a week, aller it 
wax supposed all were wne to rest, conversing on 
these subjects. 

I’liougli 1 (lid little more than rcj)ly to his numerous 
iu(|uiries. yet, having been placed there for the express 
object of leudinir iny aid ao abolish the old system, I 
naturally felt the task a delicate one. At the same 
time, iH'ither .\lr. Helm nor I could see any iinproju'iety 
in •zivim; him what iidbrmation we could on the 
bixtory of nations, and their political economy. From 
this and other circumstances, he long rctaiiu'd a grate¬ 
ful sense of his obligations, and a warm friendship of 
many yeais ensued. 

I'lie chief Waterboer at the commencement of his 


career was considered severe in his administration, 
when contrasted with that of lormer (lavs, in which 
insubordination was allowed to take deep root. As 
might be expected, his strict disci])line gave rise to 
divisions, sifting the (jikpias of those who cared for 
neither law nor gospel. From these agsdn arose Bcr- 
genaars, or mountaineers and marauders, round wjiose 
standards Corannas and Bushmen rallied; and finding 
no dithculty in obtaining contraband ammunition from 
the (.’olony, they carried devastation, blood, and rapine 
among all the Bechuana tribes within their reach. Even 
on (iri(juaTown itself they nia’de two (lesj)erate attacks, 
which, though hapj)ily attended with little loss of life 
on either .side, justly (’xcited much alarm in the missi(jn 
families, surrounded as they were ky ruthless despera¬ 
does, inured to violence and murder. 


It may he proper in this place to notice the origin 
of these attacks, as well as the circumstances of a pre- 
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ceding one, on the inhabitants of Griqua Town, when 
Mr. Sass was the only missionary on the station. The 
chief Waterboer, in conjunction with J. Melvill, Esq., 
(now one of our missionaries,) anxious to put a stop 
to the devastations committed by the Bergenaars on 
the Basuto, and other Bechuana tribes, endeavoured 
to disj)erse the [)arty. For J this purpose their strong¬ 
holds were attacked; and, though every species of 
warlare is to be deprecated as the world’s curse, the 
following extract of a letter from Mr. Melvill to the 
Editor of the South African Chronicle, beautifully illus¬ 
trates the moral and civilizing tendency of the Gospel 
in relation to the Griquas. 

“ The Griqua chiefs, A. Waterboer and Cornelius Kok, proceeded 
to the station of the Bcrj'eiinurs, to take such measures as might put 
a stop to the system of depredation tliey were carrying on against 
the tribes around them. 

“ Instead of the nei;gonaars showing any disposition to alter their 
conduct, they set the commando at defiance, and maintained that 
attitude till night came on with rain, when they made their escape. 
The commando returned to Griqua Town with -tOUO head of cattle, 
followed by some hundreds of the people of the plundered tribes, to 
whom a considerable part of the cattle belonged; and before their 
nrriviil at Griqua Town, contrary to the practice of savage tribes, 
a scene of justice took place, which would hare done credit to any 
eivili/ed people. The chiefs restored to these poor people, Ba- 
sutos, all their cuttle, without reserving a single hoof to themselves, 
to which any one of them could estai)lish a right. When the people 
had got their cattle, they were told they might go to their own 
country ; but they were so struck with the justice of the Griqua 
chiefs, that thc^' begged to bo allowed to put themselves under 
their protection'; and accordingly they followed them to the Griqua 
country.” 

To the preceding may be added the following facts, 

• Mr. Melvill was at that time government agent. 
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as thcv exliihit a pleasiiiir evidence of missionan’ in- 
riiieiu e in promotinjr peace. It was found necessary 
for Mr. .Melvill and the Gricpia chiefs, with some of 
their leadiiiir men, to visit Cape Town. Mr. Helm was 
on a vi.sit tf) the same place, on account of his wife’s 
liealth. Mr. Sass, who had lori" laboured in Little 
Naniatpia-land, and amoinjthc Coraimas on the banks 
of the Orange Hiver, was alone at the station when 
the iierjreiiaars came airainst the place for purposes 
of sheci’ rcicnuc. On discoverinjj; that a missionary 
was there, they retired to a distance, and sent for him. 
Tlu; venerable Sass, who had been in labours abun¬ 
dant, entei-ed the camp of the ruthless and lawless 
banditti. lie had no slin^, no stone. His weapons 
were from the armourv of heaven. His humble, de- 
vout, and ]u’rsuasivc address to the leaders of the 
tranjj: calmed their raire, and saved the inhabitants 
from impendin': destruction. “ Here,” as Mr. Meivili 
writes, we .«ee a missionary' lias so much respect 
attac'hed to his eharactei', that even the Hergenaars 
would not attack the ]»laec because he was there; 
the prm'Mre of .Mr. Sitss allbrded a protection to^the 
whole jieople.” 

'riu' particnliiis of a subsecpient attack on (irupia 
'fowu aie minutely described in the Soinety’s Monthly 
Chronich for .lanuarv, 1H2S ; affording an additional 
instance of the station beim,: prc.served by the Divine 
blessing on missionary infiuence. 

Hut Grifjua Town survived, by the blepsing of God 
on the intrepid and jH;r,severing efforts of Waterboer 
to establish the principles of order and peac«. He has 
always continued to preach, as well as to exercise his 
oflice as a magistrate ; and though in the eyes of mauv 
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this union of office is inexpedient, he has ever main¬ 
tained his cause ; and having obtained a liberal salary 
and ordnance supplies from the Colonial Government, 
he is able to present the Griquas in an aspect lus 
enemies never contemplated. 

A. retributive Providence accomplished that which 
Waterboer hhd neither meft nor means to carry into 
effect; for he could neither })unish the banditti to 
which his government gave rise, nor defend those who 
fell a prey to the fearful havoc they made on property 
and human life. After they had filled their cup. 
Heaven frowned on them ; and those who escaped the 
war-club and javelin disease swept away ; those who 
escaped both died in poverty, not only under the gnaiv- 
ings of hunger, but those of a guilty conscience, being 
deprived of that very proj)erty of which they had de- 
sf>oiled others ; while the bones of the majority lie 
biea(;hed on niaiiyn barren waste, addrcs.sing the living 
in solemn language, “He that taketh the sword shall 
j)erish by the sword.” The finger of God was so evi¬ 
dent, that even the Gricpias themselves could not help 
l‘<;aring that their foi'iner cruelties committed on the 
Bushmen would not go unpunished. 

The.se troubles did not subside till 182{1, when the 
mission partially revived under the labours of Messrs. 
Wright and Hughes; and since 1831, when it received 
a new impulse, it has continued to increase and ex¬ 
tend its influenee around. Their efforts, as may 
be seen from the reports, have been blessed in no 
ordinary degree. Beside their own stated ser\'iees, 
they em])loy six native teachers. 'J’heir congregations 
comprise Bechuanas, Gri(|uas, Conmnas, and Bush¬ 
men ; the tii'st the most numerous, while the last are 
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now, as may be {rathcred from the chapter on their 
origin, character and state, few and feeble. 

Al)out seven years ago this mission became in- 
creiisingly useful, from circumstances in themselves 
api)arently adverse to its prosperity. Owing to the 
drought and consequent failure of the fountains, 
nothing t;ould be done in agriculture in the village. 
'Fbe people were thus disj)ersed, and obliged to lead 
a migratory life in tpiest ol‘ food. This state of 
things led to itinerating, and the employment of 
native agency on a larger scale. The Divine bless¬ 
ing has rested conspienously on these efforts, and 
es]>eeially on numbers of the liechuanas, who had, 
from the destriielive attaeks on their tribes in their 
own country, retired to the hanks of the \’aal River, 
within tlu' Gricju.i District. The.se were brought 
by a way they kmw not. Many of them have been 
savingly converted to (lod, and aiv now able to read 
in their own lan<ruage His wonderful works.* 

* 'I'll'-lullutt iiiL' iiil'ir r.'iti'in li.'is i-.nin' to h.'inil since ttic article 
on tile <iiii)ini mission was jirejiared for the press, and piinnot f.iil 
to inti ri'st. Mr. lIi Iniore having heeii a|i|iointed to I.iKhatluiid;, a 
station of Heeluianas eonneeted witli the (tri(|na mission. 1!MI of 
their niemhers were thus liansferred to his eare, and now form a 
distiini ehiireh. In the early p.irt of last _\ear Moslnsln , chief of 
the Hasnios, sent inesseiioiTs to the chief Waleihoer, informinir him 
that as his jieojile were now faxourerl with missionaries in their own 
eountry, it was his particular wish that all the Hasiitos in those parts 
should return home, Waterlmer ha\ ino at once made it known 
that all that chose to do so, were at liherfy to depart with their 
projierty, after ha\ino resided nndiT his.jirotectlon for .seventeen 
years, a party of that pi'o|»!e. ahoiit KifW souls, lately removed, 
among whom were ;1.1 ehiireh memhers. This measure cannot fail 
of heinp .in important aequi.sition to the French missionaries, as 
ne.arly all of them were able to reiid in their own language. After 
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I have thought it proper to be a little particular 
in reference to the origin and present state of the 
Griquas, who have been so signally preserved and 
blessed for for^y years, and remain after so many 
conflicts a monument, while other stations, like the 
one which gave birth to theirs, are left desolate. 
Humanly speaking, Waterjboer’s government is on 
a basis too firm to be moved by a foreign foe, tliat 
is, so long as it supports by its influence the cause 
of God, and continues the faitliful ally of the (/ape 
colony. It is not without great reason, however, that 
many judicious persons deprecate the eftects of what 
they coiRsidcr an unhallowed union, in the missio.;- 
ary’s holding among the (iri(|uas the offita- of “ Con¬ 
fidential Agent to the (a)lonial (Jovernment.” "rncrc 
may be a)>parcnt advantages arising from this mea¬ 
sure in accordance with the sentiments ol‘ those who 
hold up the beneflt etlected by missionary labours 
to be more of a jmlitical than a religious nature, and 
who maintain that it is far more convenient for 
Government than ajqiointing distinct agents; but the 
fact is, it has no warrant from Scripture, and the 
question is. What does (‘.\]H'riencc say ? fjct us take 
South Africa for an example. 1'hc jmeceding state¬ 
ments denmnstrate that the cause of Mr. Anderson’s 
removal was his government agency; and though his 
not having had a precwlcnt is an apologj', the prin- 

tliuse (lediii'tipiis, and including rrceiit additions, the number of 
church incnlbcrs nt Griejun Town is A30. The seliools on the sta¬ 
tion have, under manr j;\sC)uraging eireunistanees, continued to 
prosper, and the Infanf ,, •‘'il, under the care of Troy Vortiiin, a 
native fcinalc of a respect. Cst* family, reflects great honour on her 
abilities and perseverance, ’■t 
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cipU' anfl tho consequences of that a^ncy cannot 
la.t he <lc|trccatcd. 

Mr. iirownlee. our missionaiT in Kafir-land, was 
Uk iicM who trod on tlie slipperj’ path, and resigned 
the (ilht < of missionary agent to Government, as in- 
(uiiipmihlc 'Mtli the position of a missionary among 
hcailu ii. ‘Ml ■riu)mpson,;of the Kat River, followed 
li! I witli -till less -uccess. Jlis “ ]K)!itica! functions 
ii t.rforeo \er\ niiuli with ids reliurious dtitics.” He 
mlorimd (li- writir th.it it nearly cost him his life, 
iuid lt< liy iHj menus advi-e missionaries to as- 

Miii'.e :m\ iliiiiii: iilo a diplomatic character among the 
pi -p!i' o. their spiritual chaiL^e.* .More than twenty 
I 'a s e.\perie le - an. l f.hi' ahoriuinc' lieyoiul the 
loimdaiA ol t!ie (oloii\. lias convi ceil the writer 
th.it the two ollices oiiLdit not to In' held by tiie same 
pi r-o!i. Amoin.: the lieehnana- our lives have been 
plat erl in imminent daii'rer from tJie suspicions e\- 
' iti'd in their niind- by Conrad Ihiys and others, that 
we were ULrents of (xivernment. or in some wav or 
other coimectid with it. So missionary, however, 
can with any show ol Scripture oi reason refuse his 
pacific counsel and advice, when those amonir whom 
he Inhours rc()uire it, nor decline to hi'cnnie inter- 
jireter or translator to any forciim power, or to he 

• Till' Rov. Sifplicii Kiiy, in his Icltor to Sir T. F. Hiixtoii, on 
till- K;ifir-f:is<.. inaki's the rollnwing rnniiirk, wliich hciiif; ilip result 
of lonj: otiserv.ilion, is worthy of reg.'ird. After some very whole¬ 
some hints on the subject of iijjency, he writes—“ 1 trust, there¬ 
fore, that (ioverninent will never narain think of commit Iiiifr the 
ofBre of at;eney, amongst ihi' Kafirs, to a miisionary ; as it places 
missionaries in .a position which inifriit, hy| • ihility, he construed 
into that of spies, and there would, in all pit.lability, he an end put 
to their usefulness at once." 
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the incfliinn of hiisliiii;' tlie diii of war llrising either 
from family interests or national claims: nor is it 
inconsistent with his character to become a mediator 
or intcrccissor where life is at stake, whether arising 
from ignorance, (kispotism, or re\'enge. I once seized 
the right arm of an enraged chief of no little power, 
who grasped a weapon, which, hut for this interfer- 
eruT, would have been j)lunged into the breast of 
a victim, who had grievously oft'ended. I did no 
wrong, nor did the chief think so, for when the 
paroxysm was ov(;r he said to me, “ I thank you, 
fathiT.” A missionary may do all this, and more 
than this, without endangering his character, and 
what is of infinitely more importance, the character 
of the gospel he proclaims; but his entering into 
diplomatic engagements phures himself, as well as 
the great object of his life, in jeojiardy. 

That missionaues do obtain an influenee among 
the tribes beyond, without any otHeial interference, 
has been demonstrated along the whole line of the 
colonial boundary from the Atlantic, to the Fish 
River on the east. Among other instances, the fol¬ 
lowing may be adduced as given by the honourable, 
now Sir A. Slockeustrom, in his evideiure before 
the Aborigines Committee :— 

“It strike's nu‘ that il is iiii])c>ssii)1i‘ to dony that the bonofit thus 
eoiircrri'd is inoalculaldo. In I8tt2, 1 lu-lit'vo it was, tfiat there was 
nn inroad of n marauding horde of C<>rannas, Hottentots, and otliers, 
who were considered outlaws, and independent of the (iriquu tribes. 
'I'hey siaujt'htered indiscriminately several families, and ))Iundered to 
a great extent; a string expedition was sent against those people, 
Imt was niisucecssful. It was apparent to every man acqu.ainted with 
the frontier, that if it had not been for the influence that the London 
missionaries liad gained over the (iri(|uas, we should h.ave had the 
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wholi' imlion <low» njuin us. It was only tin- st.ite of IW'liii" jiro- 
rtuci'd l>y tlial inflni'iicc wliiclt pn-vi'iu»‘(l tlu- (iriiiuas from taking 
.•Mlvanta^'f of the exposed condition of tlu' country, tiiid the ]):inic 
then existing, to oivc vent to their old imiifft'-iitics ;i^;dnst the Colony, 
jtiid oterniii the northern half of it. Had they heen without thiif 
hi lni tlial influemc, / say. of these ini'sionarii'.s, ue^lionld h.ive 
had astroiifi tribe insteail (d'a fjans; id'iadthers to contend with. A\e 
had no for*'!' to arn st tln in ifjtiuy had. Now that those people 
are in that st.ati' I'l « ii,ahh' us |i, tre.al with thent, I atli'ihlile alto- 
yieihrr to the domesticated state to which they ha\e hecn hronoht 
hy the i.ihotiis, and the coiitiiicnci- which they havi- in the tidtice 
of till- Uiissi inaries, v^lcisc i;il. rest it is to piiach jicaci'.” 

Sir A. S. Itoiits till' saitti’ ti-stimony to the heiiii^n 
iind saliitiirv results trout the lalioiirs ttf the Wesleviiii 
iiiis»ioii:ieies. 'I'liese efieets, to wliieh siicli hoiioiir- 
ahle tisliimiity is lionte, we teel no liesitiitioii in 
:iserihiii_'^ to the )ntre |irineii>Ies ot’ the CJo.spel, whieli, 
\sliere\er jthtnted. nurtured, iind niiitured tinder Ilis 
rei'.rn. who h:t> 'ttid, “ My kiiurdtun is not ot' this 
Avtirltl.” will iilw:iy> imidtiee them; Jtnd throii!;h 
Avtiieh.its the ehiet W titerhoer htis deehtretl, “the Gri- 
(jiiii.s hitve heeonie it people, who wereimt it people.” 

rite course pursued hy the ('olonitil (ioverinnent in 
iippointin^: tut ii^eiit, :ts they did, in the person ot' 
J. Melvill, Ks(|.. tenuiiiiited in a treaty iiiatle with the 
ehiet Waterhoer, by which he hecaiiie tut ally. This 
latter very iinportiuit lueitsure was entered into under 
the auspices of Sir Uenjatuiri iVl rhan, then (iovenior, 
and who, in addition to Waterluier’s siilaiy, most 
liberally irranted :'>(>/. ])i:r annum to promote education 
ainomr the Gritptas. Well h:id it ht'un for the country, 
it this arrantiement hatl heen mtule much earlier, for 
it would hiivc entihled Wiiterhoer to prevent mu(;h 
raj>ine and murder, which had deviistated the countn* 
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for seven or c iglit years previously, (luring wliieh time 
he could not even defend his own ]»laee, for want of 
suitable resources. ,Of this he was so sensible that 
in the year 1830, on my way to Cape Town, he 
put into jny bands a document exju'essing bis desires 
on the subject, with an earnest recpiest that I wwdd 
use my influence for their accomplishment; this I did 
most cheerfully with Sir Lowry Cole, then (Governor. 

it is a wise policy in Government, to render every 
facility to the advancement of knowledge and civil¬ 
ization atuong the al)o:’igines, and especiiilly to such 
as have, like Waterlxter, exhibited in legible charac- 
tei-s the delight fid results of missionary eft’orts, both 
in his conduct towards his own peo])le, and the 
Colony to which he is allii'd ; and we cannot but 
assure ourselves, that the friendly system now acted 
upon by Government, towards the chiefs on the 
frontier, will not only benetit the aborigines, but the 
Colony itself, and throw a halo of glory around the 
Ih'itish throne.* 

• It lins biuMi said by oiio wbo ongbt to bavo a tolerably correct 
kiuiwledge of the state of tlw Northern frontiers, that all the 
chiefs in the eountry, with only one i>.\ee|)tion, “ arc hcatbens and 
marauders." This is a .sweeping charge, and it would be an easy 
matter for the writer, who has not been an inattentive observer 
of the iliictiiatioiis of ])etty inlere.sts in the country for more than 
twenty years, to eor-‘-v!uli<it if. lie jmssesses ample nmtters of fact 
for a volume of rcminiseenccs on this subject, and may, if he finds 
it necessary, resume his pen to give the history and the characters 
of both heathen and Christian chiefs and inarauders. It is true, 
the missionaries, likev the ]>ritnitive church at Coriutii, hare not 
many noble, not many rich, of whom they can boast; yet there are 
chiefs, .and promising sous of chiefs, who have laid their weapons 
of war at the feet of tlie J’rince of Peace ; and we have only to 
glance over our missionary records to be convinced of the trails- 
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It is deeply to he regretted, that tlje fountain at 
(jri(|ua Town has almost ceased to flow, wliicli has 
compelled the inhabitants to rcs'olve on removing to 
the hanks of the Yellow or ^’aal River, where they 
hope to he able to lead out a stream, so as to irriijate 
a eousid{»rahle |)ortion of Jhe country ; and in further¬ 
ance of so noi)le a work, the ■* Kriends'’ in Ene:land 
have contril)uted liluTally, tlirouLdi ,1. Backhouse, Ks(|. 
Shoulii they succeed iu this important movement, 
about whiih they are sanu'uine, their circumstances 
will hi' immensely iinjiroM cl, for their abode at (iritjua 
Town has lomr been very Iryintr in a temporal point 
of view. But for this, it is possible that the (o'icpias 
miiiht have realized the expectations of many of the 
Soeiet\’s I'onstituents, in supporting their t)\\n mi.s- 
sionaries, winch their advanced state of eivili/ation, 
and liberal support from (»overnnu;nt, authori/e them 
to anticipate; and it is sincerely to he hoped that this 
will Ik- the first mission beyond the Colony which 
will set the noble example, (spe»ially as, aeet)rdinir 
to Mr. Wiiirht, the ‘‘place po.s.se.sse.s inexhaustihh- 
capabilities.’’ 

(■•rmiiij; cliicts ol’ tlu- (ihsihI. even over t-liicriaitis. wlm, lli<'ii^r|i 
sli.iiijit rs to itic iiiuortl ti-:i< liiiios of tin- .S])irit of (iod, imd iiotu-ttli- 
stiiiidinu t))i- liiiiK'fiil I'Miiiijiif of some i';illi.'d C'lirisli.'iiis, In-fore 
lliejr eVe.s. iiisti-.-id of biin;: “ Iimr.itidcis, " lj:ot- in.ide Mo-rifiee.s 
to proiiiiite ].<':iee nroiinil tlieili, i-ilid .slionii loerey to thoM- li\ ulioiii 
tlii-y were formerly plmid-red. Noi to merition {'orm iiiis Kok, 
tlie eliief of CoiiipKell, wlioni tin- Ik-eliiiiitias have hern aectis- 
toiveil to roeooiiize as one of their f'lnrdi^iis ; jXilam Kok, of 
I’hiiippolis; Mothihi, the chief of the Hntliipis, and his sons, 
as also his hrother Mahiira; Mosheshe, the chief of the H.imUo, 
and others whose name.-, niioht he iiientioned, cannot, without .i 
\i(datioM of truth, he designated as niaraitders. 
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Kotri)spoptiv(i viow—'I'lio jirnspcctivi*—First visitoi's to tlu> Hc;- 
ohiiiinas—'I’I ik chief Molchiihiiiipuc—Messrs. Filwiirds an<l Kok 
— A flaii>'<Toiis expedient'—Awful coiiso(j\ii‘i>ccs—Honourable 
conduct in a hi‘athen — l)an<;cr froni Ituslitncn—The Heronver 
families—Murder of a father and daii^liter—A dreadfid situation 
--A In-art-rendiiiK scene—A party visit I.illiako—A massacre— 
Dr. Lichtenstein’s visit—Cowan and Denovan—Dr. IJurchell’s 
travels—Diflicnlti(!S in the lan^iiaoe—Mr. Camphell’s cheering 
prospects Missionaries .sent to Idthako—Interview with the 
king—Missionaries rejected—(Jloomy reflections—C’aiiscs of 
failure—Mr. Kvans rcliiujuishcs the mission. 


Wf. have now partiiilly traversed tlic different jtor- 
tions of southern Africa, in which our inissionarie.s 
have iahoured with various .succe.sses, among the 
Kafirs, Itiishmen, Namat|Uiis, and Griquas. In our 
perambulations, our liearts httve been silternately the 
seiit of sorrow and of joy. AVe bavc mingled our 
sympathies with those who were called to bear the 
heat and the burden of the day. We have heard 
them lamenting that they had laboured in vain, and 
sjieiit their stretngth for nought; and we have seen 
them weeping over immortal souls, who, after having 
been brought within sight of the haven of eternal 
rest, despising the day of their visitation, have 
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prrislied. WV have united in (uir a.serij)tions of praise 
to tlie Author of all irood with those who, thouiih 
lluy went forth weei)in" and praying with i)aintul 
solicitude, have been privileged to come again, 
bringinir their sheaves with them. e have entered 
the kraal of the filthy and la/y Hottentot, and have 
witT\esse*l the transformimi intiuence of the (iospel 
i tfeetiiiir a change in his character and state, which 
ju'itlier the might nor the policy of an empire could 
achieve. We have known hi-ings of .so low a grade, 
that at one time it was seriously (pie.stioned whether 
they helonired to the human family ; hut aroused hy 
the voici- of love, and drawn In the attractions of the 
Cross, we have seen them rising from the abyss of 
di irradation, enteriiiir info the holy of holies to 
hold communion with their Cod, and then in com¬ 
munion with their fellow Christians we have heard 
them sa\, “Beloved, now are we*the sons of Cod." 
We have known him whom we were wont to regard 
with fearful apprehension, as a lion in his lair, roar- 
ini; lor his prey, and spreading devastation around, 
arrested, huinhled, and subdued, without a swoni or 
spear. At one time he was the scourge and the 
terror of the country ; hut he became the advocate 
of peiice, ainl the bond of union. We have heard 
the Kafir warrior tuning his hoarse voice, not to 
celebrate the sanguinary dee’ds, and to rehearse the 
barbarous soliloquies of his anccstqrs, hut in songs 
sweeter far than even the hymn of Sikana, who was 
the first Christian Kafir poet. ‘We have also seen 
the civili/.ing effects of the Gospel on tlie wandering 
C’oranna and Gricjua, of whom it may he aftirnud, 
that though they were without a country or a naiue. 
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they are now numbered amongst the tribes; and 
that thoufib tliey were not a |)eo[)le, tliey have become 
a j)eoj)le. 

I-<eaving these scenes of deep interest, and which 
deserve to be depicted by an abler hand than mine, 
we now, in accordance with the spirit of the mis¬ 
sionaries’ watchword, “ onward,” advance beyond 
these little hills of Zion, to wider fields of missionary 
enterprise^. 

We now proceed to in<iuire into the results of 
sj)n!ading the knowledge of the word of God amongst 
a people distinguislu^d by many peculiarities in their 
character and circumstances from most of those de¬ 
scribed. IJiiacciislomed to the control of other jumers, 
and living at a great distance from the confines of 
civilized society, they were remarkable for their barba¬ 
rous inde])enden(!e and national j)ride. Missionary 
('fforts in tiu'se districts are of comparatively recent 
origin; and though the results of those efforts are such 
as to command lively gratitude, as well as to encourage 
enlarged expectations, our course now brings us within 
the shadow of those rolling clouds of darkness, cover¬ 
ing an immense extent of territory, on w hich a ray of 
heavenly light has never dawned. 

Nothing was known of the existence of the Bechu- 
anas, as a people, distinct in many respects from the 
Kafirs, beyoml mere report, until they were visited by a 
colonist, with a party »m a predatory expedition. This 
w'as at an early period of the histoiy of the Colony. 
1'he attack and robbery having been brought before 
the Colonial (Jovernment, a considerable time elapsed 
before they were agiun visited by these white plunderers 
(as they described them) I'rom the south. The next 
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visit was from the marauder Bloom, a Dutch fanner. 
Jle wuh aecomj)anied by a considerable number of simi¬ 
lar characters, who committed .sad havoc on the herd.s 
and flocks of the Bcchuanas, butchering i'reat mindx*rs 
of till' comparatively defenceless inhabitants, in the 
year 1M)1, Somerville and Trnter, who visited the 
missionary station on thd Oramre River, for the jiur- 
pose of obtainimr cattle for the (government by barter, 
were led, from the information there obtained, to visit 
the Batlapis and Batlaros, the two nearest tribes of 
the licclmana nation, for the same object. This visit 
made a very favourable impression, as to the character 
and disposition* of' the ncchnanas, on the minds of 
thc.se Lreiitlemcn. 

A short time before tliis two missionaries had taken 
np their residence on the lianks of the Kuruman River, 
near wliich the Jhitlapis and others were then livinj; 
under the chiel or kiin: .MolehaliiftiLOie, who appears, 
from universal testimony, to have been a sujKTior man, 
distinirnished both as a statesman and a warrior. His 
kindness to stramrers was also proverbial—a trait of 
ebaracter not always very conspicuous amon^ .savaj;es. 
It was under the rciirii of this peisonaire that Messrs. 
Rdwards and Kok settled in the Bechuana country, 
for the ostensible jmrpose of jircachini; the (iospcl to 
the natives, but it docs not apjicar that they were ever 
able to cfl'ect anythim; amom; that jicople. When our 
mi.ssionaries, Evans and Hamilton,.went to I.attakoo, 
or Lithako, thirty miles north-ea.st of the Knrunma 
River, in reference to whom Mothibi,.said to Mr. Camp¬ 
bell, “ Send missionaries, and I will be a father to 
them,” this kirn: with his council directed them to the 
Kuruman River, there to take up their quarters, and 
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carry on barter and trade as Kok and Edwards had 
formerly done. Though the latter remained several 
years in the country, they never appear, from all I 
could learn of the elder natives, who were intimately 
ac(|nainted with their proceedings, to have given them- 
selviis out as instructors of the people. A mission at 
such a distance necessarily r^uired considerable sup¬ 
port, which was not at that time afforded to them, so 
that they ^yere compelled to be dependent on their 
flocks and herds, and barter, to support themselves 
and families. This practice may at first appear very 
{dausible, but in most instances it lias proved detri¬ 
mental to the interests of missions ;■ for the mind, 
always prone to earth, is imperceptibly led astray 
from its grand objeett by a lucrative auxiliary. On 
this rock these men appear to have struck, and both 
were wrecked. They lived on the Kuruinan River, 
at a considerable (fistance from each other, as they 
were nev^er harmonious ; and instead of being in the 
midst of the people, their residences were sever.il miles 
from the town of Molehabangue. They visited the 
Colony and Cape Town when they had realized a suf¬ 
ficient (|uantity of ivory and cattle to be disposed of 
to advantage Edwards even went for this purpose 
as far as the ll.iuangketsi, a powerl'iil nation, north 
of the Molapo River, and having anrissed a handsome 
sum, and long forsaken his Cod, he left the country, 
retired to the Colony, imrchased a farm and slaves, 
and is now, or was some years since, a hoary-headed 
infidel. 1 write wliaV 1 know, having reasoned with 
him on the subject, when he treated my arguments 
with indignity and scorn. What is man when left to 
hi mself? 
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A different, though melancholy fate awaited Kok. 
He is reported to have been a de^’tmt man ; and 
that which occasioned his death does not neces¬ 
sarily imply a dereliction of duty. One morning, 
when going to his folds to survey his flocks, two 
of his men with gun.s waylaid him, and shot him 
dead upon the spot. These men were Becluianas 
belonginir to Molelia!)aiurue, wlio com|>luined of 
some irrievance, in rel'erenee to remuneration for 
their last journey to the ('ape. The king, on 
heariiur oi llie fatal deed, ordered his son Mothihi 
to seize the uiunierers As soon as tliey were se- 
enrial, he sent a ine^sa'.'e to the widow, recjuesting 
her to he the exeeutioner, employing the same kind 
of weapon with which they had killed her hushand. 
Althou:.':h deeply atllieted, she eould not hut admire 
the zeal with which the prince was determined to 
punish the criminals ; luwerthele'^, she heirLU'd to he. 
exeiiM'd having a hand in the retrihution, at the same 
time e\pres^i|l^ thankfulness for the active part 
he had taken in the aflair, and lor the assurances he 
had (riven her of his protection, and synijiathy, and 
respect. Kok was hnried at (iasigonvane, close hv 
the spot where the »^ri'at fountain of that name issues 
from a mass of riiirged rocks. The murderers suf¬ 
fered the extreme penalty of tlie ilechuana law, 
which, like that of most otlaV nations, is (h'lilh ; and 
so anxious was .Moleliahangue to assure those that 
stood the nearest connected with the Colony, of his 
indignation at the affair, that he* .sent tnesserigcis to 
(iriijuu Town, to relate the facts of the ca.se. Alo- 
thihi, his .son. olten. in the course of familiar conver¬ 
sation with the writer, has referred to the event, and 
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the part which he, as prince, then took in punishing 
the offenders. 

While Edwards and Kok were in that country, 
two additional labourers were sent out by the Dutch 
Missionary Society; but from the hopeless prospect 
of usefulness, under the existing state of things, 
they abandoned that field »of labour, and 'returned 
to the Colony. The residence of Kok and Edwards 
among such a j)eo])le, without being thoroughly 
identified with them, was neces.sarily attended with 
risk, and demanded no common share of personal 
courage. Travelling also was dangerous, from the 
llushinen, who had kept up a constant ])redatory 
warfai*e with the Bechuanas from time immemorial, 
and iipon whom they wreaked their vengeance when¬ 
ever an occasion otlered. Kok and his attendants 
took no part in these outrages, but this did not ex¬ 
empt them fj-om the inveterate hostility of the Bush¬ 
men,—an hostility exercised against all w'ho possessed 
herds or flocks, as the following heart-rending cata- 
stro])he will i)rove. Kok was attcompanied by two 
brothers, (iri«]uas, of the name of Bergover, who 
afforded him not only society but assistance. When 
Kok visited Caj)e 'I'own, these two remained behind, 
but for some reasons thought pro])er soon after to 
follow' him with sixty head of cattle, and a quan¬ 
tity of elephants’ teeth, which they had obtained by 
barter. On the third day after leaving the Ktiru- 
inan, they', were joined by a‘few Bushmen, who re¬ 
ceived from them .the ofials of game which had been 
killed. The oxen, however, they possessed, excited 
their cuj)idity, and tempted the Bushmen to lay plans 
for their seizure. The Bergover party cnnisisted of 
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two HH-n able to bear arms, their mother, their wives, 
and fourteen children. The Gritiiias soon had reason 
to suspect the designs of their visitors, by little pro¬ 
vocations which their prudence had hitherto over¬ 
ruled. One morning, when the two brothers were 
working at a little distance from each other, and while 
one was stooj)ing, in tbc'act of repairing the wagon 
pole, a Bushman thrust him through with his .spear. 
His (laugliter, eight years of agc', .seeing her father 
fall, uttered a shriek, when she, too, was transfixed 
with a spear l»y another. The other (i!ri«pia, hearing 
the alarm, and h('holding his Inother prostrate in his 
lilood, rushed furiously on the eight Bushmen, who 
lied, lie hurled a small hatchet, which lie had in his 
hand, at the murderers, then .seixing his gun, fired, 
and wounch il one in the slmulderhut all e.scapcd, 
leaving tlair hows and arrows behind them. Dis- 
tra<‘ting beyond measure must havi' been the situation 
<if the sullerers, with only one individual to defend 
them, lor ilavs. while passing through the country of 
thosi' who were sure to renew the attack with in- 
ereasing numbers. ’^I'hey removed from their frail 
wagon the ivory, whieh tla-y conc<aled in the ground, 
'riiev plaee<l in the wagon the cor|t>-es of their slaugh¬ 
tered relatives, with a view to their being interred 
(luring the night, to prevent their being treated with 
that indignity which the Bushmen often otter to the 
bodies of the slain. The next morning they con¬ 
tinued their flight, with hearts heating at the sight of 
every distant object whicdi appeared like a human 
being; for Bushmen were descried ot> the heights 
watching the progress of the weeping and terrified 
hand. Aimthcr night pas.sed on the plain, a sleepless 
night, exec])t to the infants unconscious of their 
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danger. Nivt day, jiassing a thicket of acacias, a 
shower of poisoned arrows fell itround them, like Jiail- 
stoiies, some of which slightly wounded several of 
the children. I’ergover fired his gun, and they fled, 
but the attack was resumed. Thus he continued, 
with the a'.sistance of his boy, urging on his oxen; 
and though several of tiicid fell under the‘poisoned 
arrows, they were <|uicl\ly replaced by others. In 
the act of unjoking them, he and his son were both 
wounded, hiinselt severely ; nevertheless, the father 
continued to defend his children and lierds. I'lic 
gloomy night again set in, with the prosjtect of all 
lu'ing butchered. 'I'lie morning dawned on them, 
and witnessed the closing seeiK* of a catastrojdio, at 
which even those inured to savage life must shudder, 
(■reater mmihers of Bushmen appeared, assailing the 
wagon on all sides; and the moment the father 
fired his gun, ail tlireeted their arrows at the only 
individual capable of resistance, and to whom the 
agoni/ed mothers and children could look fur helj). 
'riiey looked in vain ; severely wounded, he staggered 
to the wagon, while the Bushmen seized the oxen, 
and <lrove them off, with the shout of victory. The 
wounds were fatal, recollection failed, the words died 
away on the weeping widow’s ear, and in the cour.se 
of an hour Bergoxer cea.sed to breathe. Here they 
were, far from human aid ; three women and thirteen 
helpless children, their only friend and defender being 
a ghastly cor])se. 'riu* axlefree of their wagon was 
broken, and BusUi’nen were .still hovering around, 
eager to despat<‘h tlu ir victims, and seize the remain¬ 
ing draught-oxen which still stood in the yoke. 
Three da)s and nights of anguish had now passed, 
without either food or rest. This was a period of 
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terror and despair; weeping: mothers, encompassed by 
wounded, distracted, and fatherless children, could 
only lift up their voices to God in prayer; and at 
that moment, deliverance the most unexpected was 
aj)proachinu:. The melting: scene which followed 
cannot lit* better descril^^d than in the laniaiagrc of 
an eye-v.itness. Dr. Li<;l?tenstein, whose de.scription 
accords exactly with that which 1 received from the 
lips of one of the surviving: widows. 

“ Till' tnui'llcr li:n iiijr lici ii jiiiiii-.l In' Iviik, iin liis \v;iy tn tlir 
Kiiruniiin, uiiil m' ing tl.i- till i>f' ;t ua^'iiii at a ilistaiicr, uriti-s, 

‘ Wi' liasii'in'il ii|i to till' w.ii;'iii, anil n ai'ln'il it lll■(ilrl' \M‘ wi-ii' 
tili'-iTvi'il liy liny III' till' party : at llir iiniiiu'iit wr canic iij). otic 
III' tile wiiiiii'ii see iip' us, utlcreil a iuiiil ami pierciii;' shriek, anil, 
falling priisirate uii llii' eiirtli het'iii'e Kuk, eiiiliraeeii lii.s knees in a 
tliniiilt III aenny. In an instant afii r, the eliililreii ran tnuarils n , 
eryiiiyi. si.hliin;;, ami l.iinenliii:;, in the ii.nst pilenUs manlier, '-u 
that it «as miiih' I’nie Iii I'ire iny wurthy eiinipaiti'in, iIuhii wliuse 
elieeks tears weri stri'aiiiin;;, h nl p 'Wer tu ask the unriirluiiale 
wiiinan ivheie her hnshaml was. I'ur a while, reneweil .snhs were 
the only answer In' eouhl nhlain. We l.inkeil up. anil saw, a lew 
paees trinii Us, a Imy ahi.iil twilve years ol' ti^e, niakine a praM' 
with an I’lil iiiin aNe, anil near him, lyintt on tin- ^r"iiiiil, the Innly 
I'l his lather, wrappeil in a nnit. * The i(ii'.hnien ha\i' niurilereil 
him!' I'M'I.iimeil the iinl'.irtnnale lail, ami lettinj; his a\e drop, he 
hroke nut iiito the most hitter eries and lann ntati.ins." 


F’rom the preceding: inelanchnly talc, some idea 
may he formed of travellinir throniih a country inha¬ 
bited bv liushinen, to whom tlie traveller is entirelv 
*■ • . * 
unknown, and who, driven to tK-speration by the 

ttppression and spoliation of their more powerful 
neighbtrurs, take the law into their own hands, and 
often retaliate on the unofl'ending and defenceless. 

At a period anterior to these events, attemjits had 
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been made to ojienan intereonrse witli the Ik*ehuanas, 
ostensibly for j)ur|)oses of barter; but lieing f'encrallj' 
conducted by such characters as justly excited the 
jealousy of the people, they often led to tragical con¬ 
sequences. The following may serve as a sjiecimcn, 
among many others which inight be selecte/l, of the 
way in wliich such intercourse was carried on. A 
party of some enterprise, consisting chiefly of Ilastards, 
entered the interior by (ireat Namaqua-land. They 
were well armed, mounted on oxen, and had some 
women with them. When they left, they resolved 
not to return without a fortune, rursuing their 
course a great distarur, along the western bemndary 
of the Southern Zahara, and favoured with a i-ainy 
season, they directed their steps east and south¬ 
east, till lh(w reached the bed of the Mosheu River, 
where they found some cattle outposts belonging to 
the llechuanas, under Alolehabangue, then residing 
at Lithako (the J.iattakuo of Mr. f’ainpbell). Having 
nothing to ofler in exchange, they supplied thein- 
si'lves with what they liked ; took some of the cattle, 
despatched those who resisted their depredations, and 
pursued their course for some days along the river. 
They reached the metropolis of that jiart of the 
country, where the tidings of the robbery had arri\-ed 
before them; and the .inhabitants had the mortifi¬ 
cation of beholding two or three of their pack-oxen 
in the possession of the marauders. Of course, no 

notice was taken, and more than usual courtesy was 

. ^ - 

exhibited towards'the ragamuffin visitors, who, in 
order to keep up an ajipcarance of an abundant 
quantity of ammunition, which in reality was exhausted, 
had filled some bags with sand to deceive the natives. 
When the appetites of the guests had been whetted. 
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and the whole party "ere anxious for a revel in beef, 
two oxen were j)resented to them. One of them heinj; 
extremely wild, (wliieh was part of the stratsi^em,) 
takiri" frijrht at the a})pearanee of the motley group, 
darted off, when all pursued, eager to secure their fat 
and tempting prey. 'I'his was the nioment for rc\ enge, 
and at a given signal several were speared at once. 
Tlie otliers rallied, and retreated to one of the stone 
folds ; hut having scarcely any powder and shot, they 
made hut a feel)le resistance. AIitcv in vain was 
aske<l. no (piarter was given ; and night put a close 
to tiu' struirirle, when the Beehuanas lay down hy 
fires, surrounding tiu'ir inteiidi-d victims, as they 
usually do. even on the tield of battle, and sle[>t. 
Those of the travellers who were not wounded, aided 
hy the darkness t»f the night, made their escape, ami 
directed their course southward, as the Colony was in 
that direction. .\t daylight the women and wounded 
were all despatched ; and those who had escaped were 
pursjied for three succe.ssive days, with the deter¬ 
mination to exterminate the whole party. 'I'hey had 
well nigh succeeded, for one only out of about fifty, 
covered with wounds, I'eached the waterfall at the 
Orange Uiver, there to relate the horrible catastrophe 
which they had drawn upon themselves, and to raise 
the hue-aml-crv against the licchuanas, as savages of 
no common degree of barbarism. 

Dr. Lichtenstein was the first traveller who visited 
the Hatlapis, having with him Mr. Kok, who had lived 
some time with that peojdc ; and he was able at that 
early period, IsOo, to give a tolerably accurate account 
of their habits and customs. His s]iecimens of their 
language, though assisted hy Kok, do credit to hi.s 
car. During his s ay, which was short, he received 
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every demonstration of kindness from Mo|ehabai^ue, 
who with his people resided at that time near the 
Kuruman River. 

The next travellers who visited these regions were 
Dr. Cowan and Captain Denovan, who had a respect¬ 
able and efficient party, with two wagons, under the 
auspices of the English Government, in the year 1807. 
The object of the expedition was, to pass through 
the Bcchuana country, and penetrate to the Portu¬ 
guese settlements near Mosanihi<jue. They passed 
successfully through the various tribes of Batla])is, 
Barolongs, Bauangketsi, and Bakuenas,* and perished- 
at no great distance from tlie eastern coast, but by 
Avhat means, has never been ascertained. When the 
writer was in the Bakuena country, about 800 miles 
north-east of Lithako, he met an individual who had 
acconij)anied the expedition as a guide to a river, from 
description supj)osed to he the Sofala, where he stated 
he left them ; they intending to cross the stream, and 
proceed along its course to the ocean. 

In the year 1812, Dr. Burchcll visited that country, 
and jmshed his .scientitic and persevering researches 
as far as Chui^ a (onsidcrahle distance north-west 
of Lithako; and it was the intention of that enter¬ 
prising traveller to advance much farther into the 
interior, and even to. pass through the Kalagare^ 
desert, to Kongo, the Portuguese settlement on the 
west coast; but he found it impossible to persuade 
any of his attendants to accompany him, and was 
therefore obliged to tlesist. Burchell's Travels are by 
far more correct and interesting than any tlung of 
the kind which has been written; and his drawings. 


* l’lu“ laltor call ihciasclvos Itaknnc. 
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as well as his descriptions ot the native character, art^ 
exceedinirly graphic. While his successful i^searches 
in the field of botany reflect great credit on his 
patience, abilities, and judgment, his strictures on 
the Seciiiiaiui language show him to have been a 
diligent student, iiossessing an accurate ear. Had I 
jMissessed the work wlien* emraged in forming a system 
of ortlio^rapliy, by reducing the language to writing, 

1 sbcjuld have derived great assistance from it; but 
baviiiLr met with it only .since my return to this 
country, I have been much struck with the remark- 
. able coincidence of our ideas, while reducing the 
Scerhuana to a written language. (Ircat allowance, 
however, ought to he made for the mistakes of early 
travelK'rs in writinu: iiame.'. and words, for nothing 
but long labour and ol)servation can enable any one 
tocatch distinctly the dilfen-nt sound.-, of what appears 
to ju'oceed from a simple e\pre>*-<ion of the voi<-e. 
Such individuals are ol’ten milled bv int<a’preters who 
have but a very jiartial knowledsre themselves, and 
what they have is merely picked c.p in a casual way, 
and without any regarfl to grammatical |trincij)lc.s. 
'this is Very evident in the writings and communica¬ 
tions of those who have visite«l the country, and it 
apjKurs that inch traveller and missiomiry adopted 
new names, which difi'ered oidy from those who had 
gone before, ami who were the mr)st coireirt. It is, 
howiwer, difficult to explain why pi'r.s*>ns associating 
with the Ilechuanas .should write liootshuanas, Ilo.s- 
ibhuaftas, I5of< huanas, and Alosckuanas; J^ttukou 
for LUhako; Krooman for Kuruman ; Mateebe and 
Matevi for Mothibi; and Bachapins and Maebupis 
lor Batlapis ; and Bacltara(|uas for I'atlaros, etc. 
The .•.»)und of //, nearly like the VI i-lsh //, is omitttrd, as 

o 
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well as tlie guttural, by Englishmen, who 'tind a dif¬ 
ficulty in j)ronouncing them; and this may possibly 
account for the absence of these sounds in the names 
they attempt to rendc-r; but this subject will be resunied 
in the chapter on language, etc. 

* Asiiiiuiy words in the Sccliuiilif/ will necossfarily owur 

in this und tliciollowin^ cdiaplors, si I'cw ri'inarks oiitlio ortlio^rsipliy 
siuiy liL‘ found iisi-ful to those who would wish to pronounce them 
eorreelly. 'I’he a is sounded like a in lather ; like r in clemency ; 
('• with an accent, like ai in hail ; / like ce in leek, or ee in see ; a 
like o in hole ; w like k in rule : this // is always used ns :i conso.iant. 
'I'liese vowels sire Ions' or short siecordino to their position in the ws^rd. 
Ch, represented in Itechusinsi hooks hy the Itsilisin c, is sotiiulcil like 
eh irt chsinee ; // is a soft ^utlur.il; yh, th, kh, are stronj' sispirsites •, 
I/, like the Welsh /I pieeeded hy a /; «</, whii-h is represented in 
the written lanoua;»e hy the Spanish «, lisss the rin"ino sound of «g 
in sin^. 'this outline will ensihle any one to resid the Sechunna 
Isinttna^e with tolersihle correelness. it may he projier to remark 
here, thsit the nsuional,nsiiue of the people is lieehusinsi, which is 
simply the plural of Mochusinst, a sin<;le individusil. Seehusina is 
sin suljectivc, and is sieeos-dinjily applied to designate any thill}' 
helotif'ini'to the nation. .'/ ii Use Krehuanu Do you know Sc- 
chusinsi? Isint'usii'e heiu!; understood. From these words nil the 
dilleient names which have heen {'iveii to that people took their rise. 
'I’hcy are called ]lri(|iisis hy the Hottentot tribes, from Brin, a goat, 
and qua, si peiijde : either from their partisility to gouts, or from one 
principal part of their rsiiiuent being made from the skin of the kid. 
H'rrors in such nsimessire veiy easily iieeounted for. Dutch speakers 
not being able residily to pronounce the rh, make it s, and ihns 
Itoosusimis ; while the native?, sire so eondesceuding in this respect 
to SI stranger, that how absurd soever his pronunciation, they will 
imitate it w ith great precision, and sippisiud him lor his skill. 1 have 
freipiontly licen amaKcd to hear howjiromptly they will abandon all 
the rules and euphony'of their language, turning it to a perfect 
jargon, in order to he understood hy those who are eomparativelj' 
ignorant. The Isinguiige is soft and mellifluous, every word ending 
with a vowel, e.'ceepting nouns in the uhliitive case, plural verbs, 
verbs definite, and 'the iulerrogativcs why, how, and what, all of 
which end with the ringing 
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From the time the Gricjua Town mission was 
eoininenced, and even prior to that period, jiarties of 
jiecluianas liad oeeasional intereoursc with them for 
])nrposes of barter ; and tliey entertained u liisrh rcirard 
for tlie Kok lainily. on aei-onnt of important services 
rendered,to them l»y the, late (’ornelins, the tather 
of tliat lamily. \Vlien tficy were sutferine: from the 
depredation" made by Hloom and otlier marauders, 
this noble-minded man disinteresteiily espoused their 
cause, and imt a stop to the destructive inroads of 
these (b'speradoes. 

'I'he simple and laitbfni narrative which the late 
Uev. .lolm CamplH'll e;ivc" ot bis travels in South 
Africa has Ioiij: been jii'tly admirccl. IIa\ iny: ocvasion 
to visit the dilfereiil mi"sii)iiary stations, as the aicent 
and representative ot I lie London Missionary Society, 
accompanied by Mr. Kead and sc^yci^l (iri(|uas, he 
visited Litbako, and was cordially welcomed by the 
Itechuanas. Mothibi, tbe chief ot' the Itatlapis, and 
other tribes, 'fo coiiic in contact with a people so 
superior, and oi>en a path to one of the most inter- 
estins: and populous fields of missionary labour, was 
an object worthy of the man. Mr. t'amplicll’s object 
was not scientific research. Mis aim was still hiither 
— the promotion of that cause of which .science is 
but the handmaid. To cast bjs eyes over a Held so 
invitiiifr,—to hear the buzz of thousands of immortal 
blinds, and above all, tlie declaration of the chief, 
“Send mi.s.sionaries,—1 will be a .father to them;” 
this was one of the ha|ipiest moinen'ts in the life of 
a man whose whole .soul was cnirapred in an enter¬ 
prise which had a special reference to tbe welfare 
of the poor (lca:radcd Alricati, and the spread of the 

Q 2 
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Ri'doetnor’s cause tliroiiiiljout the world. EvcrA’ event 
in that inijKjrtant journey authorized the most saii- 
{'uiiu! expeetutioMs on the part of Mr. C., and he 
viewed tl»at as the most intere.stin!i; period of his 
valuable life, the prelude to a new era in the hi.stoiy 
of our African mis.sions. ,After a circuitops course 
eastward from Lithako, he returned to Gri(|ua Town, 
and ju'oeeeded to Nama()ua-lan(l, to which reference 
has already been made; and, after accomplishing his 
important and succTissful j(nirney, he returned to 
England. Jlis graphic and deeply interesting details 
])ro<luced a thrilling etieet on the minds of the 
Christian public, who gave amide proof of their 
e.stimate of his labours and travels by their increased 
liberality towards the objecrts of mis.sionary societies 
in general, and the mi.ssioti to the llecliuanas in 
])articulai‘. 

In iKl.'i, Me.ssrs. Evans, ilainilton, Williams, and 
Darker, left England, to ])roceed directly to Lithako, 
and with the most sanguine ho 2 >es of a hearty wel¬ 
come from the profl'ered ])aternal care of Mothibi, 
who they were led to believe would dance for joy 
on their arrival. With these animating prospects, 
Messrs. Evans and Ilainilton left Dethelsdorp, Mr. 
Darker having remained behind in the Colony, and 
Mr. ^^'illiams preferiiKg an opening to Kafir-land. 

On their reaching Criquu Town, they were kindly 
received and encouraged by the brethren of that 
station. The late Adam Kok of Philijipolis, Jan 
Ileiulreck, and bthers, as interpreters, and as men 
of influence with the Bechuanas, (^pj^nipcd to ac¬ 
company them to Lithako. This was the more 
desirable, as the Bechuanas, though heathens, having 
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irccived signal services from Kok’s fatlii-r, irivatly 
respected him, who was an excellent eluiraeler, 
j)Ossessed of sound judirment, and amiahle disposi¬ 
tion. 

They reaeheti the metropolis of that part of the 
country on the 17th of Fehniarv, and the 

whole jiarty, with their Wagons, were admitted into 
tlie [)uhlie sijuare, when Mothilii, with many of his 
]>eopie, eame up and shook hands with tiieni. Mo- 
thihi’s tiist (piestion to A. Kok was, “ What have 
you hrought I'or barter/” 'I'his was vi ry natural 
for j)eople wh(» etiuld not he supposed to have any 
thing like lorreel notions of the real ohjeet (»f the 
missionaries. It ne\ertheless appeared that their 
minds were made up on the suhjeet: for, when in- 
formid of their olijeet, and that they were the men 
promised hy Mr. Camphell. chagrin marked the 
countenance of Mothihi. and .-Iro'iig t»»kens of dis¬ 
approbation ware evinced hy the .>uhordinate ehiel>. 
This was a eomloilless r(Ci[»tion tor tho-e who had 
made a long \oyag('; pa^>ed titliou'' aiul (atigiiing 
months of gipsy life, in a desert and dangi rous mad ; 
and had now reached the spot on which all their 
att'ections and hopes had centred, as the .scene of 
future labour ! In the evening, Kok, in a more 
formal wav, introduced the mis>ionaries to the king, 

* fk ^ 

when they jiresented to him the gifts of tohaeeo and 
heads which they had brought for that purpose ; 
and .Mahuto, the queen, also came in for a share. 
This was quite enough “ to sweeti-ii the heart,'’ as 
tlie natives jpt|ffess it. At this favourable juncture, 
when they exercised with uncertainty as to the 
result, and their desires were raised to the God in 
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whose hands are the hearts of all men, Kok again 
stated their object, and referred to the promise made 
by the king to Mr. Campbell. He answered, “ They 
may come, and protect me; but they want water, 
much water.” Then, directing their attention to the 
Kuruman River, he immediately [iroceeded to con¬ 
verse on other subjects. 'He was again reminded 
that Mr. Hamilton was a worker in wood, and that 
another missionary was on the way who was a 
smith, and could make hatchets, etc. This state¬ 
ment evidently afl'orded liim satisfaction, and he 
observed, at the same time, to Kok, that he could 
not think ol‘ refusing persons recommended by him. 
He still hesitated, however, cordially to approve of 
their wish to reside with him, his excuse being, 
*‘ There is no water, there are no trees ; the people 
have customs, and will not hear.” He was assured 
that the missionafies only desired to remain in order 
to communicate instruction to those willing to receive 
it. After a coujile of days’ intercourse, during which 
they could elicit nothing satisfactory, the king at 
one time assenting, then jiromising, and then can¬ 
celling, he at length ap])caled to his people, of whose, 
judgment in the affair he said he would approve, 
repeating his wish that the missionaries -would go 
and reside on the Kuiiiman river, and traffic with 
them, as Edwards and ‘Kok had done, but that they 
should on no account teach the people. Mobithi 
then addressed his subjects thus: “ Speak your 
minds. When thfc men were at the other place,”* 
viz., Messrs. Campbell and Read, “ you remained 
silent, and when they departed you blamed me.” 
Many of the people then exclaimed, “ The missionaries 
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must not conic liere;” and the king responded, 
“ The missionaries must not come here !” 

The Kuruinau River being upwards of thirty miles 
distant, and the countr}' without inhabitants, they 
had no alternative but to return to Griqua Town, 
and tbps was changed into inoi*e tluan the gloom of 
sadness, the pleasing j)?ospect which the missionaries 
had, during their journey, painted in such glowing 
colours;—a king their nursing father—a jieojile will¬ 
ing to receive the heavenly boon—overflowing audi¬ 
ences, in temples ere(;ted to Jehovah—the buzz of 
infant voices vibrating in the missionary’s ear in the 
crowded s<.-hool-room ; and the healing streams of the 
water of life fei-tilizing the moral de.sert around. 
Instead of receiving gilts, as a means of jiromoting 
their temporal comfort, which, as the messengers of 
peace, whose object it was to impart the blessings of 
eternal lii'e, they might have exjiected, they were sur¬ 
rounded by a host of importunate beggars, rich and 
])oor, worrying them tor tobacco and other articles ; 
and as if determined to demonstrate their alliance to 
those who persecuted our l..ord and his servants, the 
barbarous jieople followed these rejected heralds of 
salvation, as they le-yokcd their wagons and departed 
from the place, with hooting and derisive vocifera¬ 
tions, “ Away with the w^^iite people,” etc. With 
soiTowful liearts they retraced their weary steps over 
the waste-howding wilderness, in which there were 
few charms to engage, or in any degree to relieve their 
minds from the dark and heart-rending scenes which 
they had left behind, and which threw a shadow more 
gloomy still, on minds alive to the awful consequences 
of shaking off the dust of their feet against a cit/con- 
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taining many thousands of immortal heings. They 
mused on the mystery not uncommonly attached to 
the ways of Him, who, though too wise to err, has 
His footsteps in the sea, and His path in the mighty 
waters. It may he profitable to tracer the cause of 
this unexpected and mortifying recejitimi, to ^ts true 
source, as it exiiihits to our view, liow vigilant are the 
j)owers of darkness, when they witness their kingdom 
which, for a lajise of ages, has been kept in peace, 
about to he assiiiled by those who are appointed to 
break down their strongliolds, and erect the standard 
of Him whose right it is to reign; and how good is 
often brought out of evil by Him, whose judgments 
are revealed even among the heathen. 

Before the missionaries visited Lithako, C. Buys, to 
whom reference was made in treating on the mission to 
Kafir-land, had removed to tlie vicinity of the Yellow 
and Hart Rivers, and had iutercoui''se with the Bechu- 
amis. Into their minds lie diffused his principles, 
which were hostile to the Colonial Government, and 
succeeded in making willing converts. Among them 
was Mothibi’s brother. This man was at Lithako 
while the missionaries were there, and it was through 
his influence that they \vere rejected. This same 
person, in returning to the Hart River, probably to 
announce to Buys his syjecess in opposing- the settle¬ 
ment of the teachers at Ijithako, was shot dead by 
the poisoned arrows of the Bushmen. After this 
enemy was removed, it aiipeai’s that Mothibi felt 
more favourably towards those whom, with some de¬ 
gree of hesitation, he had refused as residents with 
his people. Messrs. Hamilton and Evans w’ere still 
waitlhg at Griqua Town for an opening; and in one 
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of their itinerating journeys, they were told the king 
now seemed willing to receive them. This influenced 
them to make another journey to Lithako, but Mo- 
tbibi, with about 1200 of his men, being absent for a 
month, they were compelled, by want of provisions, 
to return. Although their jirospect had now’ begun 
to brighten a little, Mr. Evans, on returning to Gri- 
(jua Tow’ll, relin{|uished the mission altogether, being 
disappointed in the character of the ])eople, as well as 
in the language, which it was his special object to 
acquire, and reduce to wiiting. He returned to Graaf 
Reiuet, entered the Dutch church, and, after a short 
career, died at Craddock. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Mr. Read succeeds in obtniniu" consent—Great wisdom required— 
Suspicions of the natives—Difliculty of obtaining confidence— 
A Connnando deftated—ICncouraging tokens—An untoward cir¬ 
cumstance—Mr. ('anqilxrH'N d<;j)arture—The loaf stolen—I’be 
Author returns to the Mission— Position of the Missionary among 
the IJeebuanas-^Diifi^rencc of Missit)iiary fields—Peculiar diffi¬ 
culties—Total absence of idolatry—Marly professions no criterion 
—A rain-maker's reasoning—Heehuana government—Pitshos, 
native j):irliament— National customs—Barriers to the Gospel— 
Labours of tlte women—Bechuaini character—Liclitenstein and 
Thompson's testimonies. 

Notwithstanding these gloomy reverses, Mr. Hamil¬ 
ton, nothing daunted, resolved on making another 
eftbrt. In the mean time, Mr. Read arrived at Griqua 
Town witli a large party of Hottentots, from Bethels- 
dorp ; and as there were no jtrovisions for their support, 
Mr. Hamilton was compelled to ])roceed to the Colony 
for sullies, without which their stay at Lithako must 
have been but temporjuy; while Mr. Read continued 
his journey, determining either to settle at that place 
or at the Kuruman River, which the Bechuanas had 
recommended. On reaching the town, Mr. Read 
thought it piTidont to take no notice of Mothibi’s re¬ 
fusal of the brethren, but simply to remind him of the 
agreement with Mr. Campbell, and told him “ that 
Mr. C. had influenced the good people beyond the 
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Great Waters to send missionaries ; that they rejoiced 
much at his promise to receive them, and had been 
very generous in sending by the missionaries a plen¬ 
tiful supply of articles to make him and his people 
hapjiy, some of which were at Griqua Town, and some 
at Bethelsdorp, but which should be sent for.” This 
iuformafion jiroduced ttfe desired effect on Motliibi’s 
mind, and softened down his opposition. Some ap¬ 
proved of Ihe missionaries remaining, but not to 
Iireacl) or to teach; and others on condition that they 
should aid them in their expeditions to plunder the 
Bduangketsi nation. To the latter stipulation they 
would not accede ; hut at the same time assured them 
that, should an enemy invade the tow'u, assistance 
would be given by tlie missionaries. By kindue.ss and 
perseverance, the various objections luised against 
their residence with them were eventually overcome. 
Thus w'iLS an inqiortant point gahied ; and which, of 
course, ought to be the tirst sought by such sus would 
introduce the Gospel to harharians ; but it reejuires 
no little caution .and i>rudcnc e, in such a critical 
juncture, to avoid introducing a system which may 
aJ'terwards involve cither themselves or their suc¬ 
cessors in responsibilities and engagements, which 
circumstances put it out of their jiower to con¬ 
tinue or fulfil. I confess I know of no part of the 
inissionaiy’s life in which *iie more requires the 
wisdom of the serpent in union with the harmlcss- 
ness of the dove, than in his first intercourse with a 
savage people. What wisdom, wjiat meekness, are 
necessary to him who proposes to introduce the ele¬ 
ments of a spiritual empire, to sweej) away refuges 
of lies, to prostrate idols and altars in the dust* to 
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abolish rites anil ceremonies, to transform barbarous 
and antiquated judicial systems, and, after apostoli¬ 
cal example, “ to turn the world ujiside down ! ” 

As a people like the Bechuanas, who never had 
the slightest idea of idols, or of idol service, could 
have no notion whatever of the object of ^mission¬ 
aries, beyond that ol' secular' interests, it is neccssaiy 
to refer to the temjioral advantages to be expected 
from the establishment of Christianity, and this is 
the critical moment ’vhich gives a character to suc¬ 
ceeding years! While they had had intercourse with 
the Griquas, amongst whom they had witnessed the 
progress and results of missionary labours, they were 
not ignorant of the jxilitical connexion in which they 
stood to the Colony ; jiind had been informed by some 
of the evil-dis])osed, that the missionary' there was an 
agent of Government,, and a pioneer to prepare, by 
])acitic measures, the minds of the natives for the 
control of a foreign power. Thus, kind promises, a 
profusion of gifts, bodtily seiwice, fascinating as these 
were to such thoroughly nenmal beings as were the 
Bechuanas, did not c.'itirely remove their suspicions, 
that the missionariei^. were only the emissaries of 
the Colonial Governcir. 1 have frequently heard at 
a subsequent jieriod,! the views which w'ere then 
entertained by men w are now instructed, enlight¬ 
ened, and established in the faith of the Gospel, and 
on whose minds not lingering doubt remains that 
the missionanes are 'indeed the messengers of the 
Church of God. .Th^'se men, in their natural state 
altogether devoted td sensual enjoyments, narrowly 
watched the conduct oi^ the strangers, as well as that of 
their attendants; and Mvhat might have been supposed 
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unknown, or too minute for the apparently obtuse per¬ 
ceptions of the popular rabble, was analysed with scru¬ 
tiny and precision, and deductions were drawn rarely 
in fovour of the objects of their observation. 

From these remarks the reader will perceive how 
much nyssionaries require Divine guidance in tlieir 
first intercourse with hehthen tribes and nations. It 
is extremely difficult adeijuately to conceive of the 
extent of the ignorance even of their wise men, on sub¬ 
jects witli which infants are conversant in this country. 
Vet it c;annot lie denied, in sjiite of general appear¬ 
ances, tliat they are acute reasouers, and observers of 
men and maniieis. l>ut to return: the jirospect 
of a peitnanent settlement on the part of the mis¬ 
sionaries did not depend upon the cajirice of one, but 
of many ; and es])ecially on Mahuto, the queen, whose 
influence over her hushand was great. Jler favour 
was not procured without a very considerable tax 
upon the comfort of the missionaries, whoso resources, 
she |)resumed, were at her coniinund. She, witii 
many others, like tlie multitude of old, could ex¬ 
press her attachment and admiration so long as the 
loaves and fishes were available ! Not unfrequcntly, 
if she was incensed, she would instigate her hus¬ 
band to acts in themselves harsh and severe. Her 
favour, therefore, was of no Jittle imjiortancc when it 
could be secured. Nor is this at all surprising to 
those familiar with the heathen character; but woe to 
those who remain, or who succeed to carry on the 
work, and to struggle with the difficulties consequent 
on such a system ! We rarely find that this mode of 
proceeding among ignorant savages, eventually melts 
away in the light of Gospel day. There are excep- 
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tions; but these are associated with painful and pro¬ 
tracted conflicts with the evils wliich the system now 
deprecated engenders. 

The brethren had not remained long at Lithako, 
before an event occurred, which, though disastrous 
in itself, produced consequences of great in^Dortance 
to the future interests of the'mission. Mothibi mus¬ 
tered a large expedition against the Bakuenas, nearly 
200 miles to the north-east. Their object was to cap¬ 
ture cattle. The suj)posed invincible commando was 
repulsed, driven, and scattered. Many were slain, 
others were dashed to pieces over precipices; and 
Mothibi, wounded in the foot, narrowly escaped with 
the loss of many of his warriors. The wdlnen had 
just been wailing over the loss of many cattle taken by 
the Bauangketsi; and now their husbands w^ere gone 
to inflict the same distress on others! Bitter were 
their lamentations, as each succeeding part)'^ announced 
to many a distracted mother and child, that they were 
widows and orphans. Soon after this calamitous 
event, Mothibi and the majority of the town were 
influenced to remove to the Kuruman River, which 
was in June, 1817. From this period to the arrival 
of the author, in company with Mr. Campbell, in 1820, 
the interests of the mission continued to fluctuate, 
hut without any decisive evidences of the influences 
of the Holy Spirit being poured out. The public 
services were carried on, though by means of very 
imperfect interpreters ; a serious drawback, of which, 
however, they were not sufficiently aw'are at that 
time. Notwithstanding these and many other impe¬ 
diments, good was being done, and the natives were 
gradually led to believe that the missionaries were 
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their friends, though, as it afterwards appeared, 
few indeed attended for the sake of instruction. 
About this time an event occurred, which produced 
a very unpleasant sensation on the minds of the 
Bechuanas. A fair had been established at Beaufort, 
a village on the northern boundaries of the colony, 
for the purpose of aflbrcHng means to the Griquas 
and Bechuanas, to avail themselves, at one season 
of the year, of an opportunity of purchasing, by 
barter, what they might require. A considerable 
])ai’ty of Bechuanas were persuaded to go, but they 
returned (lisaf)pointed and mortified; and three of 
tlieir number wTre drowned in crossing the Orange 
River. They were not able to obtain the beads and 
other articles they desired, and were rather roughly 
treated by some of tlie farmers, from whom they cx- 
])ectcd to receive the same attentions as from the mis¬ 
sionaries. Tlie journey was to them un[)i'otitable and 
disastrous ; and they long susj)ected and insinuated 
that they were advised to go thither, to be robbed amd 
treated with contumely. 

Air. Campbell, after his very successful journey to 
the Bahiirntsi, at Kurrichtine, about 200 miles north¬ 
east of Lithako, returned, accompanied by Air. Read, 
to the Colony, while I was appointed to remain at 
Griqua Town for a short seg,son, and then join the 
mission at the Kuruman. 

Mrs. Moffat and myself could not but feel deeply 
when we bade wdiat, at that time, we supposed to be a 
long and a last adieu, to the man who had always been 
dear to us, and who was then still dearer. We had 
travelled with liim over many an African hill and plain; 
w’e had held converse with each other on the interests 
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of Christ’s kingdom in Africa; and we had often 
bowed our knees together before the throne of God, 
on behalf of the sable sons and daughters of that de¬ 
solate country among whom we wandered, and for 
whose sakes we were strangers in a strange land. The 
memory of our beloved friend is very pleasant. It 
was refreshing to meet hiki once more on our return 
to our native shores. He has now terminated his pil¬ 
grimage, and entered into rest. Let us who survive 
imitate him who now, through faith and patience, in¬ 
herits the promises! 

Mr. Hamilton was now left alone, to struggle with 
a vai’icty of difhculties. His lot had been a hard 
one. In addition to great manual labour, in digging 
a long watercourse, prei)aring ground, and building, 
he had been compelled, from his scanty allowance, 
to toil with his own hands, to presen’^e liimself and 
family from j)crfeet beggar)', while exposed to heavy 
taxes to keep nobles in good humour, enduring un¬ 
remitting liberties, taken by those who seemed to 
think that they had a lawful right to obtain, by any 
and by all means, what they could lay hands upon 
of the missionary’s property. One day, having no 
mills at that time to grind corn, he sat down, ac¬ 
cording to ancient custom, and with two hand-stones, 
as they were called, the upper being turned with a 
handle fixed into the fop, he laboured and perspired 
for half a day, in order to obtain eis much meal as 
would make' a loaf sufficient to serve him (then alone) 
for at least eight .days. Having kneaded and baked 
his gigantic loaf, such a one as had not graced his 
shelf for many a month, he went to the chapel, and 
returned to his hut in the evening, with a keen 
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appetite, promising himself a treat of his coarse 
home-made bread, when, alas! on oj)ening the door 
of his hut, and very naturally casting his eye to 
the shelf, he perceived the loaf was gone. Some 
one had forced open the only little window, which 
appeared too small for a human being to enter, but 
which served as a place n)!' egress for thief and loaf 
too; and tlius vanished all his hopes for bread to 
supper, and to many succeeding meals. 

Not discouraged by a imiltitiide of similar morti¬ 
fications, he continued his cheerless and noiseless 
career, his heart glowing with compassion for per¬ 
ishing st)uls, instant at all .seasons to recommend 
the Saviour’s love, and his iron frame of body daily 
bending to hard labour. He did not jiossess those 
means, by which a few, who, had been influenced to 
attend to inslinetions, might be j)revailed upon to 
])er.severc. The results of the ‘Beaufort 'fair still 
rankled in their minds; and when Mr. Hamilton 
inquired for the young people, who were wont to 
profess a design to learn, he found the spell was 
broken which had for a season made them the ob¬ 
jects of boj)c. 'J’his lay heavy u])on his mind, as, 
though a most faithful, laborious, and persevering 
missionary', he was very naturally concerned lest he 
might be charged with depyving them of a single 
j)rivilcge, or manifesting the shadow of inattention 
to the interests of the meanest child. 

In May, 1821, according to arrangements made 
when Mr. Campbell left the country', I returned, 
with my family, to the mission; an event earnestly 
desired and prayed for by Mr. Hamilton, as well as 
ourselves, and which would have taken place much 

i{ 
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earlier, had not paramount duties at Griqua Town 
prevented. The following chapters will contain the 
continuation of missionary conflicts for successive 
years, during which our faith was severely tried, 
while the object of our incessant labours and prayers 
seemed to fly farther, from our grasp. As each 
succeeding wave rolled heavier and darker still over 
our heads, the heathen would ask, in^ derision, “ Where 
is your God?” They will also exhibit the dawn of 
gospel light on the minds of that people, the triumph 
of Divine truth crowning our labours with success; 
so that now, instead of a solitary missionary station, 
once like the burning bush, we can look, with feelings 
no pen can describe, on temples raised to Jehovah, 
and crowds assembled, not to hear the vociferations 
of the fierce warrior, or the eloquent and martial 
strains of the senator, labouring to arouse his audience 
to revenge and war, but the heavenly message of 
peace and love. 

Our day, sabbath, and infant schools, as also our 
printing-presses, are at work, to supply the increasing 
wants of a reading population; while the advanced 
standard-bearers see opening doors, and hear Mace¬ 
donian voices, saying, “ Come over and help us.” 
The Basuto country, once the theatre of plunder 
and bloodshed, is nqw studded with missionary 
stations of the French Evangelical and Wesleyan 
Missionary Speieties; so that, from the eastern bor¬ 
ders of the Southern Zahara to Port Natal, a phalanx 
presents itself, which, if zealously supported by faith 
iuul prayer, will ere long enter the tropics, and ad¬ 
vance towards nations which will require another mode 
of warfare, to ojipose pioneers of Islam delusion. 
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From the brief notices already given, of the diffi¬ 
culties the missionaries had to encounter in obtaining 
a footing, and the still greater in advancing the 
objects of the mission, arising from the peculiar 
character aud customs of the people, the reader will 
be cofnparatively prepared for the detail of events 
recorded* in subsequent pages. The situation of the 
missionaiy among the Bcchuanas is pecuUar, differing, 
with slight exception, from any other, among any 
nation on the face of the earth. He has no idolatry 
to arrest his progress, and his mind is not over- 
whehned with the horrors which are to be found in 
count)-ies where idols aud idol temples are resorted to 
by millions ol‘ devotees; his ears are never stunned 
hy their orgies; his eyes are not offended by human 
and other sacrifices, nor is he the spectator of the 
unhappy widow immolated on the funeral pile of her 
husband; the infiuit screams of Mofoch’s victims never 
lend Ins heart. He meets witli no .sacred streams, 
nor hears of voluntary victims to firopitiate the anger 
of imaginary deities. lie seeks in vain to find a 
teuqile, an altar, or a single emhlcin of heathen 
worship. No fragments remain of former days, as 
mementos to the pre.sent generation, that their an¬ 
cestors ever loved, seiwed, or reverenced a being 
greater than man. A profound silence reigns on 
this awful subject. Satan has luyn too succe.ssful 
in leading captive at his will a majority of the human 
race, by an almost endless variety of deities. As 
if creation were not sufHciently psofuse, vanity has 
excited a host of inventive and degenerate minds 
to form images, of every shajie and size, exhibiting 
the horrid, the ludicrous, and the obscene. While 

r2 . 
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Satan is obviously tbe author of the polytheism of 
other nations, he has employed his agency, with fatal 
success, in erasing every vestige of religious impres¬ 
sion from the minds of the ]3echuanas, Hottentots, 
and Bushmen; leaving them without a single ray 
to guide them from the dark and dread futurity, or 
a single link to unite them With the skies. 

Tima the missionary could make no appeals to 
legends, or to altars, or to an unknown God, or to 
ideas kindred to those he wished to impart. His 
was not the work of turning the stream backward 
to 4ts ancient course. Their religious system, like 
those streams in tlie wilderness, which lose themselves 
in the sand, had entirely disajipeared ; and it devolved 
on the missionaries to j)rej)arc for the gracious dis¬ 
tribution of the waters of salvation in that desert 
soil, sowing the seed of the word, breathing many 
a prayer, and shedding many a tear, till the ^'I)irit 
of God should cause it to vegetate, and yield the 
fruits of righteousness. 

It has often occairred to me, wdiile perusing the 
letters and journals of missionaries in India, how 
very different our mode of husbandry is from theirs, 
though labouring in the same vineyard, with the 
same instniments, and having the same object in 
view, the gathering in of spiritual fruit to the garner 
of our God. Our difficulties are certainly of a 
widely different character, and some have thought 
ours in Africa simvll compared with those which our 
brethren have to' encounter in India and elsewhere. 
This may be so; but during years of apparently 
fruitless labour, I have often wished to find some¬ 
thing, by which I could lay hold on the minds of 
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the natives,—an altar to an unknown God, the faith 
of their ancestors, the immortality of the soul, or any 
relijrious association; hut nothing of this kind ever 
floated in their minds. “ They looked on the sun,” 
as Mr. C'amphell very gra])hically said, “ with the eyes 
of an o:^.” To tell theiy, the gravest of them, that 
there was a ('reator, thf Goveriioi’ of the heavens 
and earth,—of tlie fall of man, or the redemi)tion 
of the world, the resnrrcetion of the dead, and im¬ 
mortality heyond the grave, was to tell them what 
appeared to he more fabulous, extravagant, and ludi¬ 
crous than their own vain stories about lions, hyeiias, 
and jackals. To tell them that these were articles 
of our faith, would extort an interjection of suj)er- 
lative surjM'ise, as if they were too preposterous for 
the most foolish to believe. Our labours might well 
be com])ared to the attempts of a child to grasp the 
surface of a j>olisbed mirror, or tlmse of a husband¬ 
man labouring to transform the surface of a granite 
rock into arable land, on which he might sow his 
seed. I'o gain attention was the first great object 
of the missiomuT ; and this was not to be done by 
calm reasoning, or exciting in their minds a jealousy 
for the honour of their own religious rites and ceremo¬ 
nies, for the.se they did not imssess. What they heard 
w-as sure to ])lcase, provided Ijicy got a bit of tobacco, 
or some little equivalent for their, time—a thing of 
no value to them—which they s]»ent in hearing one 
talk. Some would even make a trade of telling 
the missionary that they priiyed,* by which means 
God directed them to their lost cattle, at a few yards’ 
distance, after having been in search of them several 
days ; and that in the same way-he had brought game 
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within reach of their spears. Replies to questions, 
as to what they thought of the Word of God, were 
very cheai); and if they supposed that hy such 
means they had obtained favour and respect, their 
success would be tlie subject of merriment in their 
own circles. Some individ[pals, to my ki:\pwledge, 
who had carried on this decejition in the early period 
of the mission, many years afterwards boasted how 
expert they had been in thus gulling the missionary. 

Although they had received inucli instruction, they 
ajqieared never for one moment to have reflected 
upon it, nor did they retain traces of it in their 
memories, which are generally verj' tenacious. Ac¬ 
cordingly, most of those who at an early jieriod made 
professions to please, died, as they had lived, in pro¬ 
found ignorance. Munamects, though an early friend 
of the mi.ssion, the travelling companion of Mr. 
Campbell, and one of the most sensible and intelli¬ 
gent men of the nation, who had enjoyed greater 
privileges than any one at the station, made the fol¬ 
lowing remark to the writer, in his usual affeetionate 
way, not long before his death:—“ Ra-Marj', your 
customs may be good enough for you, but I never 
see that they fill the stomach,” jnitting his hand on 
his own: ” I w’ould like to live with you, because 
you are kind, and could give me medicine when I 
am sick. Though 1 am the uncle of Mothibi, I am 
the dog of the chief, and must gather up the crumbs 
(gorge at festivals.)^ 1 am one of the elders of the 
people, and though I am still a youth (seventy years!) 
my thoughts and perceptions are neither so swift nor 
acute as they were. Perhaps you may be able to 
make the children remember your mekhua (customs).” 
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Tliev could n(}t see that there was any thing in 
our (customs more agreeable to flesh and blood, than 
in their own, but would, at the same time, admit 
that we were a wdser and a superior race of beings 
to themselves. For tliis superioiity some of their 
wise heads would tiy to account, but this they could 
t)iily do* on the ground of our own statements, that 
a Gj'eat IJeing made man. 

A wily I'aiii-maker, wlio was the oracle of the vil¬ 
lage iji which he dwelt, once remaj-ked, after hearing 
me enlarge on the subject of creation, “ If you verily 
believe that that Being created all men, then, accord¬ 
ing to rea.st)ii, you must also believe that in making 
white peojile he has im])roved on his work. He tried 
his hand nn Bu.shmen first, and he did not like them, 
because they wei'c so ugly, ami their language like 
that of the frogs. He then tiled his hand on the 
Hottentots, but these did not jilcitse him either. He 
then e.vereised his power and skill and maiic the 
Bechuanas, which was a gnut iinjirovemcnt ; and at 
last he made the white jK.ople: therefore,” exulting 
with an air of triumjih at the discovery, “ the white 
j)co})le arc so much wiser than we are, in making 
walking-houses (wagons), teaching the oxen to draw 
them over hill and dale, and instructing them also 
to plough the gardens in.stcijd of making their wives 
do it, like the Bechuanas.” *His. discovery received 
the applau.se of the people, while the poor missionary’s 
arguments, drawn from the source of Divine truth, 
were throwm into the shade. Tlu;y were always so 
averse to reasoning on any subjects of this nature, that 
the missionary felt it quite a treat to meet with an 
individual who would enter into a discussion, even 
though with derision and scorn. 
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With all their concessions, they would, with little 
ceremony, pronounce our customs clumsy, awkward, 
and troublesome. They could not account for our 
putting our legs, feet, and arms into bags, and using 
buttons for the puiposc of fastening bandages round 
our bodies, instead of suspending them as ornaments 
from the neck or hair of the head. Wastiing the 
body, instead of lubricating it with grease and red 
ochre, was a disgusting custom; and cleanliness about 
our food, house, and bedding, contributed to their 
amusement in no small degree. A native, who was 
engaged roasting a piece of fat zebra flesh for me on 
the coals, was told that he had better turn it with a 
stick or fork, instead of his hands, which he inva¬ 
riably rubbed on his dirty body for the sake of the 
precious fat. This suggestion made him and his com¬ 
panions laugh extravagantly, and they were wont to 
repeat it as an interfesting joke wherever they came. 

The government of the people partakes both of 

the monarchical and patriarchal, comparatively mild 

in its character. Each tribe has its chief or king, 

who commonly resides in the largest town, and is 

held sacred from his hereditary right to that office. 

A tribe generally includes a number of towns or 

villages, each having its distinct head, under whom 

there are a number of subordinate chiefs. These 

»» 

constitute the aristocracy of the nation, and all ac¬ 
knowledge the supremacy of the principal one. His 
j>ower, though very great, and, in some instances, 
despotic, is nevertheless controlled by the minor 
chiefs, vrho, in their piclios or pifshos, their parlia¬ 
ment, or public meetings, use the greatest plainness 
of speech in exposing wdiat they consider culpable, 
or lax in his government. An able speaker will 
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sometimes turn the scale even against the king, if 
we may call him such. I have heard him inveighed 
against for making women his senators, and his wife 
])rime minister, while the audience w'ere requested to 
look at liis body, and see if he were not getting too 
corpulent; a sure indication that his mind was little 
exercised in anxieties about the welfare of his people. 
He genei-ally opens the business of the day wdth a short 
speech, reserving his eloquence and w'isdom to the 
close of the meeting, when he analyses the speeches 
that have been delivered, and never forgets to lash, in 
the most furious language, those who have exposed his 
faults, aiul who, as he w’ould express it, have walked 
over his body, placing their feet upon his neck. This 
is all taken in good part, and the exhausted chieftain 
is heartily cheered when the meeting dissolves. These 
assemblies keej) iij) a tolerable equilibrium of power 
between the ehiels and their king,* but they are only 
convened when diflerences between tribes have to be 
adjusted, when a predatory cx])edition is to be under¬ 
taken, oi’ when the removal of a tribe is contem- 
]ilated ; though occasionally matters of less moment 
are introduced. 

My object here is not to give a description of the 
manners and customs of the Bechuaaas, which would 
require a volume, while it wqiild be neither very in¬ 
structive nor very edifying. They will, moreover, oc¬ 
casionally be rel’erred to as they stand connected with 
circumstances narrated in the course of the work. I 
have briefly glanced at the national council as the strong¬ 
hold or shield of the native customs, in which speakers 
have, in a masterly style, inveighed against any ag¬ 
gression on their ancient ceremonies, threatening 
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confiscation and death to tliosc who would arraign the 
wisdom of their forefathers. This was their foniin, 
wliile the res])oiiscs of nobles were the pulse of the na¬ 
tion. But private thefts, murder, and a host of other 
crimes passed unnoticed in these assemblies, and wei e 
left to the avenger. 

Of their customs they are as tenacious as’the Hin¬ 
doo could be of his caste, that dreadful barrier to 
evangelization in the East Indies. Their youth, for 
instance, would forfeit any thing rather than go uncir¬ 
cumcised. This national ceremony is performed from 
the age of eight to fourteen, and even to manhood, 
though the children born previous to their parents being 
initiated cannot be heirs to regal power. There is 
much feasting and dancing on the occasion, and every 
heart is elated at these festivities. Tlie females have 
also their hoyali at the same age, in which they ai’e 
under the tuition of matrons, and initiated into dl the 
duties of wives, in which it merits notice, that passive 
obedience is especially inculcated. 

After these tedious ceremonies arc over, the youth 
appears lubricated, assuming the character, and wear¬ 
ing the dress of a man, while he is considered able 
to bear the shield and wield the javelin. The girls 
also, when they have gone the round of weeks of drill¬ 
ing, dancing, singing, and listening to the precepts 
of the grave old women, have a piece of iron, rather 
hot, put into their hands, which they must hold fast 
for a time,- though painful, to show that their hands 
sue hard and strong for Isibour. They are then 
anointed, and, having put on the usual female dress, 
the lower part of their hsiir is shaven off, and the 
uj)i)er part profusely bedaubed with a paste of butter 
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and .S' hilo, black shining ochre. Raised thus from com¬ 
parative infancy to wliat tliey consider womanhood, 
they view themselves with as much complacency as if 
tl)ey were enrobed in the attire of tlie daughters of an 
eastem i)otcntate. Tliey have reached nearly to a 
climax in^tbeir life, for they exjiect soon to be married ; 
and to bi* a mother they tonsidcr the chief end of a 
woman’s existence. 

These ceremonies were jirodigious barriers to the 
Gosjiel. Polygamy was another obstacle; and the 
Bechuanas, jealous of any diminution in their self- 
indulgence, by being deprived of the services of their 
wives, looked with an extremely suspicious eye on 
any innovation on this ancient custom. While going 
to war, hunting, watching the cuttle, milking the 
cows, and preparing the furs and skins for mantles, 
was the work of the men, the women had by Jar the 
heavier task ofagricidture, building the houses, Jencing, 
bringing firewoi.d, and heavier than all, nature’s charge, 
the rearing of a J’amily. The greater jiart of the year 
they arc constantly emjiloyed ; and during the season 
of ])ieking and sowing their gardens, their task is gall¬ 
ing, living on a coarse scanty liire, and lre<|uently 
having a babe fastened to their backs, while thus 
cultivating the ground. 

The men, for obvious reasans, fountl it convenient 
to have a number of such vassals, rather than only 
one, while the woman would be perfectly amazed at 
one’s ignorance, were she to be told that she would 
he much happier in a single state, ‘w w idowhood, than 
being the mere concubine and di udge of a haughty 
husband, who spent the greater part of his life» in 
lounging in the shade, while she was compelled, for 
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his comfort as well as her own, to labour under the 
rays of an almost vertical sun, in a hot and withering 
climate. Their houses, which require considerable 
ingenuity as well as hard labour, are entirely the work 
of the women, who are extremely thankful to carry 
home even the heavier timbers, if their husbands will 
take their axes and fell tllfem in the thicket, which 
may be many miles distant. Tlie centre of the coni¬ 
cal roof will, in many houses, be eighteen feet high, 
and it requires no little scrambling, in the absence of 
ladders, for females to climb such a height; but the 
men pass and repass, and look on with the most per¬ 
fect indifterence ; while it never enters their heads that 
their wife, their daughter, or their mother, may fall 
and break a leg or neck. These houses, though tem¬ 
porary, and recpiiring great labour to keep them con¬ 
stantly in repair, are nevertheless very w'ell adapted 
to the climate. They admit little light, which is not 
desirable in a hot country, and among millions of 
house flies; but during the winter season they are 
uncomfortably airy and cold. 

While standing near the wife of one of the gran¬ 
dees, who, with some female comi)anions was build¬ 
ing a house, and making preparations to scramble 
by means of a branch on to the roof, I remarked that 
they ought to get their husbands to do that part of 
the work. This set tbein all into a roar of laughter. 
Mahuto, the queen, and several of the men drawing 
near, to ascertain the cause of the merriment, the 
wives repeated my strange, and, to them, ludicrous 
proposal, when another peal of mirth ensued. Ma- 
hutp, who was a sensible and shrewd woman, stated 
that the j)lan, though hopeless, was a good one, as 
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she often thought our custom was much better than 
theirs. It was reasonable that woman should attend 
to household affairs, and the lighter ])art8 of labour, 
while man, wont to boast of his superior strength, 
should emjjloy his energj’^ in more laborious occupa¬ 
tions ; adding, she wished I would give their hus¬ 
bands medicine to make* them do the work. TIus 
remark was made rather in a w-ay of joke. Poor 
woman, she little knew then that there was One whose 
omnipotent voice has declared, “ I will put my Spirit 
into them, and create new hearts within them; ” but 
now, blessed be his Holy name, she, and hundreds 
more have been publicly baptized into the faith of the 
(Jospel of the Son of God. 

Again, the habits of the people were such as to 
warn us that the vision would tarry, and that there as 
Avcll as in the strongholds of idolatry, it was to be, 
“not by might, nor by power, but "by my Spirit, saith 
the Lord.” A traveller, such as Lichtenstein, whose 
stay was very short among the Bechuanas, w'as not 
likely to form an adeijuate Judgment of their real 
character. They are, it is true, like the Kafirs, a supe¬ 
rior race, have a dignity and openness, the natural 
results of indc])cndence; and to him mu.st have pre¬ 
sented a striking contrast to the slaves of the Colony 
whence he had come; but •that they manifest the 
utmost “ contempt of all chicane or deceit,” Which 
he urges as a proof “of innate rectitude, and con¬ 
sciousness of natural strength,” is not correct ; and 
had he dwelt among them, and sat‘with them in their 
public, and private councils, lived in their dwellings, 
accompanied them on their journeys, and itiingled 
with them on the field of battle, as the writer has 
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dtine, he would not have attempted to revive the 
fabled delights and bliss of ignoranbe, reported to 
exist in the abodes of heathenism. 

* When we attempted to convince them of their 
state as sinners, they would boldly affirm, with full 
belief in their innate rectitude, that there was nOt 
a i^nner in the tribe, refeSring us to oth^r nations 
whom they dreaded, or with whom they were at 
war; and especially the poor despised Bushmen. 
That they are less ferocious than some tribes, we 
admit; but this is saying little in commendation of 
those who could with impunity rob, murder, lie, 
and exchange wives. No matter how disgraceful the 
action might be, or what deceit, prevarication, du¬ 
plicity, and oaths were required to support it, success 
made them perfectly happy in a practice in which 
most were adepts. 

When they arfe styled savages, the appellation 
should be understood in a restrictive sense, espe¬ 
cially when compared with the Zoolu tribes to the 
east, who, as we shall yet have occasion to show, 
though they are not cannibals, would, in fiercest bar¬ 
barity, vie with any of the inhabitants of the islands 
of the Pacific. The Bechuana character is frank and 
sociable, which, however, does not appear to arise 
from a benevolence of disposition, so much as from 
a de^ee of eticiuette,'and habits arising from rela¬ 
tionship . and locality. It has sometimes perfectly 
astounded the writer to see individuals he had sup¬ 
posed to be amiable and humane, who would, when 
brought into certain positions, as if in their native 
clement, wallow in crimes, which he expected they 
would naturally shudder to perpetrate. Having had 
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long intercourse mth many tribes, he feels persuaded 
that what he has stated will'be found a tolerably 
correct estimate of the Bechuana character. But 
although they are revengeful to the last degree, if an * 
otFender propitiate the injured party by a gift, at the 
same time confessing his error, or, as is common, put 
the blamd on his heart, the most perfect unanimity 
and cordiality succeeds. 

Mr. Thompson in his travels correctly remarks, 
that, “ like most barbarians, their j)olitical wisdom 
consists in duplicity and petty cunning; and their 
ordinary wars were merely predatorj^ incursions upon 
tlieir weaker neighbours, for the purpose of carrying 
oir cattle, with as little exposure as possible of their 
own lives. Their expeditions against the Bushmen 
wore peculiarly vindictive, and conducted with all 
the insidiousness and murderous ferocity, without 
the heroic intrepidity, of American or New Zealand 
savages cxatnjiles of tliis will occur hereafter. All 
these charaetcristic.s are only what tlie records of 
Divine truth authorize us to cxj>ect from those who 
walk according to the prince of the j)owcr of tlie air. 
The ins])ired description given in Rom. iii. 10—18, 
is the real transcript of the condition of a people, 
who have no fear of God before tlieir eyes. Both 
ancient and modern missionaries have found it so; 
and whoever goes to jircach the tmsearchable ri^|^s of 
Christ among the heathen, goes on a warfare which 
reijuires all prayer and supplication, to keep his 
armour bright, and in active operafipn, to wrestle and 
struggle, and toil, in pulling down the strongholds 
of Satan, whether in Africa, India, or the Islands of 
the Pacific. 
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Diflicultics on entering on a mission—AUicisin of the Kafirs—Re¬ 
marks of Pringle and Kay—Testimony of a sorcerer—The pray¬ 
ing Mantis—^The Morhno of the Bcchuuna—Absui l notions of 
Morimo and Barimo—Notions of the origin of man, etc.—A 
woman sees Morimo—Rain-maker’s sagacity—Opinions divines 
—Deplorable ignoranec—JnereduJity of a cLief—-Testimony of 
a convert. 


When a mission is commcncwl ainonji: a ha. ,.*rous 
people, it is a novelty; every thing about the stranger 
is new. His itCJ^son, dress, and implements excite 
their surprise. His manners are the subject of t-On- 
versation ; his temporary abode continues to be visited 
by persons from a distance, to see the show ; hut 
instead of paying for their entertainment, and the 
annoyance their jn-esence and cravings inflict on ail 
occasions, they think tliey have a right to beg, if not 
to steal; that they may have some tangible proof 
that they have seen the stranger, and experienced 
his kindness. His resources must soon fail, and dis¬ 
tance and poverty jircvent him from replenishing 
his exhausted stores. He finds that he is only com¬ 
mencing his hardships, while he hears their hosannas 
changed to “ away with him, away with him !” This 
reverse assumes a more serious aspect, when they 
l>erceive what is the real object of the missionary, 
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and anticipate tlig^ probable result of tbe doctrine 
taugbt. Tbe natural man, in tbc grosser form of a 
savage, broods over tbe terrible bavoc tbe new system 
will make with bis darling pleasures, and violently 
rebels at tbe axe being laid at the root of bis sensual 
enjovmenls, x\ithout whic;b, life would be a grievous 
biinleii to him. 'I'his is*a period in which the faith 
and the pulieiKv of the mi.ssionarv are ])ut to the test; 
and surely nowhere more so than among a lawless 
rabble 

'I'be next barrier to be noticed, before eoneluding 
ibi-i sidi|v*el, is, the entire absence of theological 
ide.i'., or reliL'ion, which has already been briefly 
.daiiei'd at. Dr. Vanderkeni)), in his account of the 
Kaiir.'. makes tbe following remark : “ If, by religion, 
we measi reveix'iicc^ Ibr (lod, or the external action 
by wiiieh that rexerence i> expresscnl, I never could 
)ierc<'ive that they had any religion, nor any idea of 
in - ( xistence of a (iod. I am speaking nationalh, 
lor there are many individuals who have some notion 
of llis (existence, which they have received troni ad¬ 
jacent nations. .A decisive jiroof of the truth of what 
I here say with respect to the national atheism of the 
Kafirs, is, that they have no word in their language 
to ex[)ress the idea of the Deity; the individuals just 
mentioned calling him ’I’hil^), whi(;h is a corruj)- 
tion of the name by which (»od is called in the lan¬ 
guage of the Hottentots, literally signilying one that 
induces pain.” 

To the above de.scription, given •by Dr. V., I may 
add, that, (though 1 am aware Uhlanga is also used 
by the Kafirs to denote a Supreme Jleing,) from what 
I know of tbe habits of the interior tribes, 1 perfectly 
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agree with the Rev, S. Kay in account of the 
1 AmjJiosa genealogy, that Uhlanga or Thlanga is the 
name of the oldest of their kings, by whom they 
swore in former times; a custom which obtains 
universally in the interior. “ Tt seems to me, there¬ 
fore,” says the late Mr. Bringle, in his “ African 
Sketches,” “ doubtful whefluT the God Uhlanga be 
not merely a deified chief or hero, like the Thor and 
Woden of our Teutonic ancestors;” and the same 
writer adds, “ The Hottentot woid XJli'uo is now 
used, by all the frontier (Kafir) tribes, to denote the 
Cliristian’s God.” These remarks will eiiually apply 
to the Hottentots and Namaejuas, who arc one peo])lc. 
Wliile living among the latter, 1 made many int|uiries 
respecting the name thej'^ liad to denote the Divine 
Being, but could not come to any satisfeictoiy con¬ 
clusion on the subject, tliougli I had the assistance 
of Africaner in iny researches. The name they use is 
Tsui’kuap, or, as some tribes ])ronouncc it, Uti’kuaj): 
the Uti’ko of the Hottentots is articulated with the 
click or cluck peculiar to that language. 

In my joumey to the back j)arts of Givat Namacjua- 
land, I met with an aged sorcerer, or doctor, who 
stated that he had always understood that Tsui’kuap 
was a notable warrior of great physical strength ; that 
in a de.sperate struggle with another chieftain, he re¬ 
ceived a wound in the knee, but having vanquished 
his enemy, his name was lost in tl>c mighty combat, 
which rendered the nation indejiendent; for no one 
could conquer the Tsui’kuap (wounded knee). When 
I referred to the ini])ort of the word, one who inflicts 
pain, or a sore knee, cxjircssing my surprise that they 
should give such a name to the Creator, and Bene- 
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factoi'; he replied in a way that induced a belief that 
he applied the terra to what we should call the devil, 
or to death itself; adding, that he thought “ death, or 
the power causing death, was very sore indeed.” To 
him, as to many others, this Tsui’kuap was an object 
neither of reverence nor, love. During tremendous 
thunder-storms, wliich prevail in tliat climate, and 
which, it might be sujiposed, w’ould speak to the mind 
ot man with an awful voice, 1 have known the natives 
of Nauuujua-Iaud shoot tlieir poisoned arrows at the 
lightning, in order to arrest the destructive fluid.* 
May not the Tsui'kuaj) of these people be, like the 
I’hlanga of the Kafirs, an ancient hero; or represent 
some power which they su])erstitiou8ly dread froui its 
causing death or pain ? The jiraying Mantis, as it is 
called, from^the ei'ect position and motion it assumes 
when alarmed, which is said to have been w'orship[)ed 
by the Hottentots, has no homage paid to it in Nam- 
a({ua-land; at least, Africaner’s people knew nothing 
of it. 

Dr, Siiarrman, who had better opportunities of as¬ 
certaining the fact than any one else, remarks, that so 
far from worshipping this genus of insects, they have 
more than once caught several for him, and assisted 
him in sticking pins through them. “ There is, how¬ 
ever,” he adds, “ a diminutive»species of insect, w'hich 
some think it would be a crime, as w'ell as dangerous, 
to harm; hut this we have no more reason to look 
upon as any kind of religious worship, than we have 

• I knew a man who, though warned by myself and others of this 
daring practice, persisted, and was struck dead l)y tlie lightning. I 
have also heard of Bushmen throwing old shoes at it, or any thing 
they may liuppt(|> to lay hold of. 
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to consider in the same light a certain supersfttious 
notion prevalent among many of the more simple 
people in our own countr}% (Sweden,) who imagine 
that their sins will be forgiven them if they set a cock¬ 
chafer on its feet, tliat has happened to fall on its 
back.” This will equally apply to the lady^bird and 
caterpillar, w-hicli children in England were wont to be 
afraid of injuring lest it should rain, though it was 
not an object of religious veneration. Some travellers 
have made a reference to the moon as an object of 
worship by the Africans, bccaiise they dance in her 
light; but this is no proof that they Avorship her, any 
more than a countryman, in our own father-land, who 
prefers a moonlight night to a dark one to })ei-fomi a 
journey. To those who have not been in warm T;li- 
rnates, no idea can be formed how delightful the cool 
and silver moonbeams are. No wonder, then, that 

If 

the natives, after slee})ing soundly during the heat of 
the day, employ that refri^shing season in the dance 
and song. Tlic moonlight not only tmiujuillizes 
but exhilarates, while her bright horns are to them, 
what lam]>s and chandeliers are to our s])lcndid as¬ 
semblies at home. It is impossible for any but an 
eye-witness to conceive of the dismal darkness which 
])ervades a native village, where neither lamp nor 
candle was ever thought of. 

Among the llcchuauas, the name for God, adopted 
by the missionaries, is Morhm. This has the advantage 
of the names used by the Katirs and Hottentots, being 
more definite, as its derivation at once determines its 
meaning. Mo is a personal prefix, and rhno is from 
gorimor'* above.” From the same root legorimo, “hea¬ 
ven,” and its plui'al nurgorimo, are derive(^ The genius 
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of tlte Sechuana language warrants us to expect a 
correspondence between the name and the thing de¬ 
signated ; hut in this instance the order is reversed. 
Morinio, to those who know any thing about it, had 
been rej)rescnted by rain-inakers and sorcerers as a 
malevolent spIo, or thing, which the nations in the 
north described as existiiig in a hole, and which, like 
the fairies in the Highlands of Scotland, soinctiines 
came out and inflicted diseases on men and cattle, 
and evcai caused death. This Moriino served the 
]nirf)ose of a bugbear, by whicrh the rain-maker might 
constrain the chiefs to yield to his suggestions, when 
he wislied for a slaughter-ox, without whudi, he pre¬ 
tended, he could not make rain. 

Alorimo did not, then, convey to the mind of those 
wdio heard it the idi'a of (iod ; nor did Barimo, al¬ 
though it was an answer to the (|uestion, “ Where do 
men go when they die?” signify heaven. According 
to one rule of forming the plural of personal nouns, 
beginning with mo, ilarimo would only be the plural 
of Alorimo; as Alonona, “a man;” IJanona, “men.” 
Hut the word is never used in this form ; nor did it 
convey to the llechuana mind the idea of a person or 
persons, but of a .state or disea.se, or what superstition 
would style being bewitched. If a person weic talking 
foolishly, or wandering in his intellect, were delirious, 
or in a tit, they would call hiin'Barijno; which, among 
some tribes, is tantamount to /in/i, shades or manes 
of the dead. “ Going to Barimo,” did not convey 
the idea that they weie gone to'jiny particular state 
of permanent existence; for man’s iinmortality was 
never heard of among that peojde ; but, simply, that 
they died. They could not describe who or what 
Morirno wril, except something cunning or malicious ; 
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and some who had a purjiose to serve, ascribied to 
him power; but it was such as a Bushman doctor 
or quack could grunt out of the bowels or afflicted 
part of the human body. They never, however, dis¬ 
puted the propriety of our using the noun Morimo 
for the great Object of our worship, as some of 
them admitted that their »* forefathers mi^t have 
known more about him than they did. They never 
applied the name to a human being, except in a way 
of ridicule, or in adulation to those who taught his 
greatness, wisdom, and power, i 

As to the eternity of this existence, they appear 
never to have exercised one thought. Morimo is 
never called man. As the pronouns agree with the 
noun, those which Morimo governs cannot, without 
the greatest violence to the language, be applied to 
Mogorimo, “ a heavenly one,” which refers to a human 
being. This power is, in the mouth of a rain-maker, 
what a disease would be in the lips of a quack, just as 
strong or weak as he is pleased to call it. I never 
once heard that Morimo did good, or was supposed 
capable of doing so. More modern inquiries among 
the natives might lead to the supposition that he is as 
powerful to do good as he is to do evil; and that he 
has as great an inclination for the one as for the other. 
It will, however, be found that this view of his attri¬ 
butes is the result of twenty-five years’ missionary 
labour; the influences of which, in that, as well as in 
other respects, extend hundreds of miles beyond the 
immediate sphere of the missionary. It is highly 
proba:ble, however’ that, as we proceed farther into 
the interior, we shall find the natives possessing more 
correct views on these subjects. 

According to native testimony, Morimo^ as well as 
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man, with all the different spe6ies of animals, came 
out of a cave or hole in the Bakone country, to the 
north, where, say they, their footmarks are still to he 
seen in the indurated rock, which was at that time 
sand. In one of Mr. Hamilton’s early journals, he 
records that a native had informed him that the foot¬ 
marks of Morimo were distinguished by being without 
toes. Once I heard a man of influence telling his 
story on the subject. I, of course, could not say tliat 
I believed the wondrous tale, but very mildly hinted 
that he might be misinformed; on which he became 
indignant, and swore by his ancestors and his king, 
that he had visited the spot, and paid a tax to see the 
wonder; and that, conscijuently, his testimony was 
indubitable. I very soon cooled his rage, by telling 
him, that as I should likely one day visit those re¬ 
gions, I slioukl certainly think myself very fortunate 
if I (;ould gel him as a guide to tlwt wonderful souEce 
of animated nature. Smiling, he said, “ Ha, and I 
shall show you the footsteps of the very first man.” 
This is the sum-total of the knowledge which the 
Bechuanas possessed of the origin of what they call 
Morimo, prior to the period when they were visited 
by missionaries. Thus their foolish hearts are dark¬ 
ened ; and verily this is a darkness which may be felt. 
Such a people arc living in what Job calls “ a land of 
darkness and the shadow’ of cloath,” spiritually buried, 
and without' know-ledge, life, or light. 

When the rain-maker wanted something to do, he 
would pretend to work, or ratheiv hnd work, for those 
who would chide him with having a cloudless sky 
instead of rain. To gain time was his grand study J 
and he was ingenious in inventing causes for the 
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drought. I remember the wife of a poor man, wlio 
returned from the hills with a huddle of fire-wood, 
bringing wondrous tidings that she had seen Morimo. 
This moment was eagerly seized by that arch-official, 
and turned to account. He was an adept in tha^ 
study of human nature, and knew that he was .toler¬ 
ably safe if he could keep the ladies employed he 
had heard murraurings in the town. He delfvered 
his mandate, and thousands of women from the towns 
and villages followed their oracle to the side of a 
neighbouring hill, where all began to work; and 
though many had empty stomachs, an extensive gar¬ 
den was cleared and cultivated for Morimo. Happy 
the poor woman who thus, without being a ventrilo¬ 
quist or Pythoness, jhad enabled the rain-maker to 
fall on so lucky a stratagem. She fared well, whoever 
fasted; and though the heavens continued as brass, 
and the earth as. iron, she became, by the gifts of 
rich and poor, a s])ectacle of obesity, and soon died. 
Tliis may account for the town j)eo[)le knowing some- 
tliing about the name Morimo, where the inliabit- 
ants of many villages and hamlets, being without 
rain-makers, are in perfect ignorance. 

Even the rain-maker, when asked by the missionary 
why he could thus honour the little malicious thing 
which they called Morimo, that only came out of a 
hole to inflict i)ain, taking advantage of our Christian 
views as to the meaning of the W'ord, would promptly 
reply, “Do not you say Morimo is the governor of 
the heavens, and that he only can make rain? why 
then should we not honour him ? ” This showed his 
skill in the a])pro])riatiuu of our principles to serve 
his own purposes. He also exhibited considerable 
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cunnin? in this transfer; for, should rain not come at 
his call, he could Ifring in the Morirno of the teachers 
for some part, if not the whole of the blame. Thus, 
when hail injured their crops, or rain fell in the cold 
and unseasonable jiart of the year, they would use the 
■ vilest epithets, and curse both the missionaries and 
their'IVfoifimo. When welassured them that God was 
in the heavens, and that He did whatever He pleased, 
they blamed us for giving Him a high position beyond 
their reach ; for they viewed their Morirno as a noxious 
reptile. “ Would that I could catch it, I would transfix 
it with my spear,” exclaimed S., a chief whose judg¬ 
ment on other subjects would command attention. 

As the science of rain-making and the character 
of one of whom it might have bqen said he had got a 
patent, will be described in a following chajiter, I shall 
confine myself in this to rejdying to many ipiestions 
wliich have been put to me in this •country, as to the 
extent of the knowledge of Divine things among the 
natives of South Africa. T am aware that the popular 
opinion is, that “ man is a religious creature that 
“ wherever he is to be found, there also are to he traced 
the impressions and even convictions of the existence 
of a God.” It is also commonly believed, that wherever 
man is found scattered over the wide-sjiread surface 
of earth’s domain, the knowledge of a “ vicarious 
offering,” or sacrifice, by way‘of atonement, has re¬ 
tained its seat in the human mind. Such were my own 
views when I left my native land; and entertaining 
such views, I persuaded mysell’, oi*" rather tried to per¬ 
suade myself, that I could di.scover rays of natural 
light, innate ideas of a Divine Being in the most un¬ 
tutored savage;—that I could never be at any loss to 
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make appeals to something; analogous to our own 
faith in the religious notions even of those among 
whom not a vestige of temple, altai', image, idol, or 
shrine was to he found. When 1 was unsuccessful, I 
attributed it to my ignorance of the language, or the 
paucity of competent interpreters. So great was the 
force of early prejudices, tl4t it was a long tflne before 
I could be induced to embrace Avhat I once considered 
an erroneous view of the subject. Living among a 
people who were not in the habit of inetapbysical 
disquisitions, which so often bewilder the understand¬ 
ing, I had only to draw conclusions from facts, which, 
according to the proverb, are “ stubborn things,” 
though even these sometimes fail to convince. Havdng 
asked the O])iiiion of Mr. Cain])bell, as we were walking 
together, upon the views of a native Christian from 
Namaqua-land, with whom w^e had been conversing 
on this subject, and who had been giving us an ample 
and descriptive account of his former ideas, Mr, C. re¬ 
marked, in his usual pithy style, “ Ah, sir, the people 
in England would not heheve that men could become 
like pigs, eating acorns under the tree, without being 
capable of looking up to see from whence they came. 
People who have had the Christian lullaby sung over 
their cradles, and sipped the knowledge of Divine 
things, with their mother’s milk, think all men must 
see as they do.” 

One of the most convincing proofs that the minds of 
the people are covered by the profoundest darkness, 
is, that after the missionary has endeavoured for hours 
to impart to them' a knowledge of the Divine Being, 
they not unfrequently address to him the question— 
“ What is it you wish to tell me ?” And, if any thing 
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were wantinjr to confirm this conviction, surely tliis 
fact will be sufficient, that even w^iere he has succeeded 
in conveying to the vacant mind of the savage, ideas 
which he considers as jiararnount to all others, he is 
told that {certainly these fables are veiy wonderful, but 
not more so than their own. 

In([uirihg one day of a grouj) of natives whom I had 
been addressing, if any of them had jireviously known 
that Great Being which had been described to them ; 
among the whole jiarty I found only one old woman, 
who said that she remembered bearing the name Mo- 
rimo when she was a child, but was not told what 
the thing was. Indeed, even in towns, the general 
reply on that subject is, that these are things about 
which the old peojile can sjieak ; but as they are not 
in the habit of instnicting the rising generation on such 
topics, it is easy to see how even these vague notions 
became extinct altogether, as they have done in many 
parts of the countr)'. Nor is it suqirising that a chief, 
after listening attentively to rne, while he stood lean¬ 
ing on his sjiear, should utter an exclamation of 
ama/.ement, that a man whom he accounted wise 
should vend such fables for truths. Calling about 
thirty of his men, who stood near him, to approach, 
he addres.scd them, pointing to me, “There is lla-Mary, 
(father of Mary,) who tells me, that the heavens were 
made, the earth also, by a beginner, whom he calls 
Morimo. Have you ever heard anything to be compared 
W’ith this? He says that the sun rises and sets by the 
power of Morimo ; as also that Morimo causes wintec 
to Ibllow summer, the winds to blow, the rain to fall, 
the grass to grovr, and the trees to bud and casting 
his arm above and around him, added, “ God works in 
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everything yon see or hear! Did you ever hear such 
words ?” Seeing them ready to burst into laughter, 
he said, “ Wait, I shall tell you more : Ra-Mary tells 
me that we have spirits in us which will never die; and 
that our bodies, though dead and buried, will rise and 
live again. Open your ears to-day; did you ever hear 
litlamane (fables) like these This was fdllowed by 
a burst of deafening laughter, and on its partially sub¬ 
siding, the chief man begged me to say no more on 
such trifles, lest the peojile should thiuk me mad ! 

But it is to the testimony of such as have been 
brought out of darkness into the man’cllous light of the 
gospel, that we must look for decisive evidence on this 
point. The following is one example, out of many 
which could be given. The question being put to one, 
whose memory was as tenacious as his judgment was 
enlightened, “ How did you feel in your natural state, 
before hearing tho gospel ? How did you feel upon 
retiring from private as well as public crimes, and lay¬ 
ing your head upon the silent pillow ? Were there no 
fears in your breast, no spectres before your eyes, no 
conscience accusing you of having done wrong ? No 
palpitations, no dread of futurity?” “ No,” said he: 
“ How could we feel, or how could we fear ? We had 
no idea that an unseen eye saw us, or that an unseen 
ear heard us. What could we know bc)mnd ourselves, 
or of another world, before life and immortality w^ere 
brought to us by the word of God ?” This declaration 
was followed by a flood of tears, while he added, “You 
found us beasts, and not men.” 
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Tiik jtrocetliii!; chiiptcr contains facts, from which im¬ 
portant (leduftions nuiy he drawn ;*and tltc writer has 
involuntttrily been Icfl to iiujuirc, Are we compelled to 
enter tlu; trlooniv recesses of heathenism ? If we look 
at liome—aland of light—shall we not find individuals, 
whose ignoram-c would ei[ual that cither of Hottentot 
or Bechiiana ? Have not our noble hand of home 
missionaries brought to light instances of the grossest 
darkness ? How many are there who have resisted 
the force of every argument gn the subject, and even 
laughed to scorn every article in our creed, and have 
died martyrs to atheism ! Let us go to the asylums 
for the deaf and dumb, and we shall find there per¬ 
sons having eyes to see and gaze ‘bgn the infinitude of 
wonders in ereation, and ]>ossessing minds capable of 
reasoning from effect to cause, who, previous to their 
being instructed, were perfectly ignorant of a Divine, 
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Beinff. While, then, we have these facts before us, 
we feel compelled to differ in opinion from those who 
would have us believe, that the volume of Nature 
“ affords the primary and entire proof of God’s ex¬ 
istence and “ to vindicate his claim to be, he leaves 
to the heavens which declare his glory, to the firma- 
Tiient which showeth his !iandy-work, to 'the days 
which utter knowledge, and the nights which pro¬ 
claim wisdom.” The preceding examples exhibit to 
our view sentient beings, whose mmds, notwithstand¬ 
ing the indications of Divine wisdom, power, and 
goodness in creation, are unconscious of any existence 
beyond what they sec and I’eel. This demonstrates 
that all the knowledge of Divine things existing in 
every nation, 1‘rom the refined Greek down a thou¬ 
sand gradations, through the numberless shades of 
polytheism to the rude barbarian, is to be traced to 
Divine Revelation, whether written or traditional, and 
not to innate or intuitive ideas. This view of the 
subject we shall find, on more minute inquiry, in per¬ 
fect accordance with the declarations contained in the 
inspired volume. For “it is Tie that teacheth man 
knowledge. I am the Lord that maketh all things, 
that stretcheth forth the heavens alone, that spreadeth 
abroad the heavens by myself.” These are the de¬ 
clarations of the great “ 1 AM;” and without such 
a revelation, the world by wisdom could never have 
found out God. It is recorded by some author, that 
there were two periods of the world in which the 
knowledge of God “was universal. This was at the 
creation, and during the days of Noah, after the flood. 
At the former period the revelation must have been 
made knowm by God himself; and at the latter by 
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the preacher of righteousness in his own family. 
Keeping this in mind, there is no difficulty in under¬ 
standing the following declaration of the Apostle, 
“For the invisible things of Him (llis eternal power 
and Godhead) revealed or made known at the crea¬ 
tion of tljc' world, are clearly seen, being understood 
hy the things that are nuule, even his eternal power , 
and godhead.”* 'I'hat the stupendous earth and 
heavens, the endless variety of order and change, and 
the da//ling beauty and gr.indcur of every thing 
touched by the finger of Jehovah, do testify with a 
voice, loud as the thunder’s roar, clear as the noon¬ 
tide heaiii, there can lie no (jue.stion; hut surely not 
hy uttering speech to a previously uninformed mind, 
and conveying the primary idea of the existence of 
God. This, in my humble opinion, is not what the 
Ajiostle intended to convey, hut sirnjdy that God 
originally imparted the knowledge of his own being 
to man, and that tnidilion lias circulated the report 
through the nations of the. earth, which has under- 

* Itoiniins i. 20 :—“ For {yiiii, iiaiii, siquid‘:vi, forii.siiiucli ns) the 
iiwinih/f Ihiiif/s of him, his cti-rii.'il power iiiid gorlhead, iis afterwards 
explained, frooi not «, laU (Ittii, ever since, Ihr crciilioii of the world, 
wlieii they were fnlly ennimiinicatr-d, arc clearly seen, because after 
a ddclaration of his nature and existence, the Divine attributes are 
])lainly evinced, heivg tiodrrstood tmtlguva, ex]ihiined t(.> the under¬ 
standing, by the things that are made, dmqfiao-i, the works of God, 
or things wliich he had done, not only of creation, htit of provi¬ 
dence, in the dchige, in the wonderful preservation <if the church, 
and destruction of his enemies, in his many^ !H)pearances, miracles, 
and inti-rpositions with mankind, which, throagh all ages, had been 

related to them, and were a sensible demonstration of omniscience. 

. . ** 
omnipotence, invisibility, and immateriality, ereo his eternal power 

and godhead, which alone could effect such wonderful things.”_ 

Ellis on Divine Things, 
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gone, by satanic influence on the minds of fallen 
creatures, all those modifications presented to us in 
the pantheon, or in the minds of savages. 

Tlie Scriptures, so far from teaching us that we 
may infer the being of a God from the works of 
creation, assert that our .knowledge of the visible 

, universe, as the production of God’s creative power, 
is derived, not from the deductions of reason, but 
from a belief of the Divine testimony revealing the 
fact: “ Through faith we understand that the worlds 
were made by the word of God, so that things*which 
are seen were not made of things which do apj)ear.”* 
Such as advocate the dignity of human reason may 
spin a fine theory, but let them go to the hut or the 
den of the sunburnt African, and ask if any such a 
system has been sj)un by these children of nature. 
It is easy to detect the borrowed plumes with which 
the heathen moralists bedecked their bright effusions. 
Philosophers and ])octs find no difficulty in follow¬ 
ing nature to nature’s God, when they have reve¬ 
lation to lead the way, but let them point out to 
us nations who have found the Almighty without 
other aids than their own resources. It is to this 
that Tcrtullian refers, when he asks them, “Which 
of your poets, which of your sophisters, have not 
drank from the fountains of the prophets ?” and thus, 
as Dr. Ellis expresses it, “ their noblest flights took 
wing from the gospel.” Many heathen philosophers, 
who possessed advantages vastly superior to any of 
Africa’s sons, instead of inferring, from works of 
creation, the existence of a Supreme Being, generally 


* Hcb. xi. 3. 
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maintained that the matter, and some even that the 
form of the world itself was eternal, and others again 
substituted parts of the visible universe for God him¬ 
self. Even, no less a person than the leanicd philo- 
^snpher, Dr. Clarke, the defender of natural religion, 
admits, that “ of the philosoi)hers themselves, who 
should Itsive corrected tHe errors of the. vulgar, some 
argued themselves out of the belief of the very being 
of God.” The following, irom President Edwards’s 
“ Miscellaneous Observations,” will be found to throw 
additional light on the subject:— 

“ If the* most siigiicious of the phih)soj>hors were cu|ia1>Ic of dotii}; 
this, after Itearing so much of a first cause ami a creation, what 
would tlu'y have done, iind wh:it would the gru.s.s of mankind, wlio 
are inattentive and ijjnorant, Inive thouglit of the matter, if nothin^ 
had been t;iu^ht concerning God and tlic origin of things ; but every 
single man left solely to such intimation as his own senses and reason 
could have given him? We find the earlier ages of the world did 
not trouble tliemselvt;s about the (|uestiun, \thethcr the heing of God 
could be proved by reason: but eitluT never incpiired into the mat¬ 
ter, nr took their opinions upon th:it head, merely from tradition. 
But, allowing that every man is able to demonstr.ate to himself, that 
tile world, and all things contained therein, arc effects, and hiid a 
beginning, which I take to be a most absurd supposition, and look 
upon it to be almost imjiossible fur unas.sisted reason to go so far; 
yet, if eliects are to be ascribed to similar c.auses, and a good and 
wise effect must suppose a good and wise cause; by the same way 
of reasoning, all the evil and irregularity in the world must be attri¬ 
buted to an evil and unwise cause. , So that, either the first cause 
must be both good and evil, wise and ftiolish,' or else there must be 
two first causes, an evil and irrational, as well ns a good and wise 
principle. Thus man, left to himself, would be apt to reason, ‘ If 
the cause and the effects are similar and qvnformable, matter must 
have a matprial cause, there being nothing mbre impossible for us to 
conceive than how matter should be produced by spirit, or anythinti 
else but matter.’ The best reasonor in the world, endeavouring to 
find out the causes of things by the things themselves, might be led 

T 
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into the’grossest errors and contradictions, and find hiraself, afrthc 
end, in extreme want of an instructor. 

“ What instance can be mentioned, from any history, of any one 
nation under the sun, that emerged from atheism or idolatry into 
the knowledge or adoration of the one true God, without the assist¬ 
ance of revelation 1 The Americans, tlie Africans, the Tartars, and 
the ingenious Chinese, have had time enough, one would think, to 
•find out the right and true idea of God; and yet, after above 
five thous.and yciirs’ iinprovcment, and the full exercise of reason, 
they have, at this day, got no farther in their progress towards the 
true religion, than to the worship of stocks and stones and devils. 
How many thousand years must he allowed to these nations to 
reason themselves into the true religion t What the light Oif nature 
and re.ason could do to investigate the knowledge of God, is best 
seen by what they have Jilready dtme. We ciiiuiot argue more con¬ 
vincingly on any foundation than that of known and incontestable 
facts.” 

All this, and much more that might he said on the 
subject, goes to prove, that reason, whose province 
is not to invent, but to collect, arrange, and deduce, 
cannot discover first principles; and that, unless these 
are supplied by the law' and the testimony, the mind 
must wander as it has done in the bewildering maze 
of uncertainty, and Aarken, instead of seeing more 
clearly, the reflected lijearas of revealed truth, which 
tradition has conveyed fijie a glimmering ray to the 
minds of most of the inhal^tants of our globe. 

It appears evident, then, fjf^m what has been written, 
that all the relics of tlieology\to be found in heathen 
lands are only the remaining fragments which have 
been handed down by a vitiated and defective tra¬ 
dition. But more than this, we bind people, not only 
in Africa, but in other parts of the^ .world, from whose 
intellectual horizon the last rays oS tradition have 
fled,—proving, wdiat the Scriptures aft'irm, that man’s 
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depraved nature is such, as to choose darkness rather 
than fight,—and who have now most emjihatically for¬ 
gotten God. The late Rev. William Roby, in liis 
Lectures on Revealed Religion, from which some hints 
have been taken, makes the following remarks :— 

“ With "rpsijcct to ourselves*, it must ho .^llulitte(1, tluit we <le- 
rivi'<] our knowled^ of the truth from iustruction ; «nd wherever 
it exists, it in:ty he tr.'iced through ;iut('ci'dent f'ciierutions, to the 
first parents of tlie human race : iiiid tliey could derive it from no 
other than their ('reutur. 'I'lic advocates of human reason and 
naluraT relioiou, may talk and write on thc.se subjects, hut their 
systems are radiviMy defedirr in various respects. They arc not 
only r)hseiire atid confused ; inadequate and imperfect; different and 
contradictory; hut are ad of them merely hypothetical. They arc 
founded uiJon nothing hut presiinqjtion ; they ciintiot justly prefeiid 
to certainty, for they acknowled^'c no infallible standard ; preseiit- 
g ing no evidence of Divine .autliority, they have no claim to religious 
ohiigation. Acknowlcdgittg no positive rtdc, in> decisive testimony, 
no suj>erior trihiim'l; one individual jirelvtidiiig tf> reasoit, exer¬ 
cising his judgment ujain them, has as great a tight to deny, ns an- 
otlicr has to uirinn.’' 

Since the publication of my sermon, preached be¬ 
fore the Directors of the Ijondon Missionary Society, 
many questions have been [)ut to me on the preced¬ 
ing subjects, which has induced me to proceed at 
greater length in this di.scussion. As to the question 
of man’s responsibility, accorjling to these views, the 
same question may be put, wi’th etjual propriety, in 
reference to the idolater, whose “ too superstitious” 
parents taught him from earliest infancy to venerate 
a block of wood, or reptile deifife’d; or in reference 
to the deaf and dumb, or many others, whose senses 
are entire, whose minds were never cultivated by*those 
who might have saved them. “Ye knew your duty^ 

T 2 
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but ye did it not;” will be the great condemning 
charge brought against the wilful transgressor, by 
the Judge of all the earth. The issue of the prin¬ 
ciples inculcated by Him, who shall come in flaming 
fire to take vengeance on those that know not God, 
will he, that “ He who knew his Lord’s will, and did 
it not, shall be beaten with many stripes; but he 
who knew not his Lord’s will, and committed deeds, 
worthy of stripes, shall be beaten with few stripes.” 
The apostle Paul asserts to the Athenians, that the 
times of pagan ignorance, “ God winked at, but now 
commandeth all men everywhere to repent.” The 
same apostle, feeling the full w^eight of the Saviour’s 
commission, adds to the feaHul list of iniquities, and 
flagitious sins, committed by his own countrymen, 
the Jews, that of “ forbidding him and his colleagues i 
to preach to the Gentiles, that they might be saved.” 
Thus; if the apostle is to be our example, and the 
commands of the Saviour are to be our guide, our 
duty is as plain as if written by a noontide ray, to 
make known to perishing heathen, whether at home 
or abroad, the words of eternal life. 

Before concluding this general review of the pre¬ 
vailing notions which exist among the tribes of 
Southern Africa, which throw some light on their 
origin, and present the, most formidable barriers to 
their evangelization ; a few remnants of tradition 
may be noticed. Among the tribes, and especially 
those nearer to the coast, some customs remain, 
which are thouglif to have a reference to sacrifices, 
oflerings, and purifications; such as might be ex¬ 
pected to be found among people descending from 
the East, as all the Bechuana tribes appear to 
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have done. In many instances, their slaughtering 
of animals on occasions of a tree being struck with 
lightning, or to procure rain, or to restore the sick, 
may be easily traced to the inventive brain of wily 
rain-makers, who, in such a case, as at their ])ublic 
festivals, and ceremonies, never lose sight of their 
stomacdis. One will try lo c;oax the sickness out of 
a chieftain by setting him astride an ox, W’ith its feet 
and legs tied; and then sniothering the animal by 
holding its nose in a large bowl of water. A feast 
follows, and the ox is devoured, sickness and all. A 
sorcerer will prettmd he cannot find out the guilty 
person, or where the malady of another lies, till he has 
got him to kill an ox, on which he mana'uvres, by 
cutting out certain parts. Another doctor will require 
a goat, which he kills over the sick person, allowing 
the blood to run down the body ; another will require 
the fat of the kidney of a. fresh slaughtered goat, 
saying, that any old fat w’ill not do; and thus he 
comes in for his chop. These slaughterings arc pre¬ 
scribed according to the wealth of the individual, so 
that a stout ox might be a cure for a slight cold in a 
(diieftain, while a kid would be a remedy for a fever 
among the poor, among whom there was no chance 
of obtaining anything greater. The above cere¬ 
monies might with little difficulty be construed into 
sacrifices, if we felt anxious to increase the number 
of traditionary remains. Is it, however, to be won¬ 
dered at among a pastoral peoj)le, whose choicest 
viand is broiled or boile<l meat, and to whom fat of 
any kind is like the richest cordials, that they should 
solemnize every event or circumstance with beef? 
When a covenant is made between jiarties, or a mutual 
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treaty entered into, one animal, or more, must be 
killed; and, like Jacob and Laban of old, they eat 
together. All this is very natural, but the following 
is not so agreeable a part of the business. Wlien 
Sibonelo, a chief of the Barolong, made a covenant 
with Buys, who fled to him from Kafir-land, the 
paunch of a large ox was taken, with its contents, 
and an incision being made in each side of the sto¬ 
mach, the one forced his body through it, and the 
other followed, intimating, by this ceremony, that 
they were henceforward one people. But, beyond 
these, there is something more like sacrifice among 
the Zoolus, or what may wdth more propriety be 
viewed as honouring the manes of the dead ; to which 
reference will be made in my journey to Moselekatse. 
However, it never ajipeared to me that they deified 
them any more than the thoughtless in this country 
do, when they swear by St. George. The distin¬ 
guished and heroic deeds of those who have signalized 
themselves in aggrandizing the nation, ^re the theme 
of their songs, like those of Ossian, the son ofFingal. 
Their poets and public eulogists, to please their vain 
monarch, work themselves up to a state of enthu¬ 
siasm bordering on frenzy, and attribute the most 
unbounded powers and achievements to personages 
of royalty and fame. A similar custom, doubtless, 
gave rise to the deified heroes of antiquity. 

Is it surprising, that ignorant, and not unfrequently, 
feeble-minded chiefs, should yield to a kind of super¬ 
stitious veneration and regard for the names of those 
who have distinguished themselves by deeds of valour, 
until, by’frequent contemplation and eulogy, they 
become most exaggerated and extravagant, so as to 
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foster pride and vaingflory, and awaken the suspicion 
of soinetliing more than human ? Tliis lias been tlie 
custom of all ages, and has been the fertile means of 
throwing an iinjienetrable veil over the history of 
many characters and events, when the absence of 
letters prevented their being handed down to jiosterity 
in their naked form. * 

■ The ceremonies to be found among the Bcchu- 
anas, apparently of Mosaic or patriarclial origin, are 
found, ujion examination, to be like shells without 
the kernel. Whatever may have been their origin, 
they have merged into the oi’dinaiy habits of savage 
life, and centuries ago lost the last vestiges of the 
tradition of their original design. Jlajipy for us that 
we have not been left to Icel after God among the 
distant orbs of heaven, or amid the diversified dis¬ 
plays of power and skill in our own world. “ If, 
therefore, natural theologj' is riglitly defined to be, 
that ivhich is attainable by the light of nature only, 
then all who have the light of nature, and the use 
of reason, are cajiable of attaining it; otheiwise, the 
definition will be false and imjierfect. The general 
character of man will hold true, that he is without 
knowiedge, till he receives instruction, and without 
conscience, till informed what the will of God is.”* 
The multitude of ignoranl savages to be found in 
the world corroborates this statement, and the means 
by which some have sunk lower than others in the 
depths of ignorance, may be easily traced. Nations 
who have the sacred monument^ of the past before 
their’ eyes from age to age, have the mementos of 
what they are intended to represent, and are constantly 

• Ellis on Divine Thing's. 
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reminded by this means of the religion of their 
ancestors. 

If we look over the map of the Gentile world, we" 
find the victims of all the grades of idolatry, from tlie 
most refined and abstract, to the most savage apd 
debased, involved in the gross darkness described in 
the preceding pages. Some nations, from time imme¬ 
morial, have been under the domination of systems so' 
cruel, that their tenets may be read in characters of 
blood. Those of others are involved in so many laby¬ 
rinths, that we cannot ascribe their contrivance to 
even a host of the most inventive minds, or to the 
experience of a succession of ages. If we examine 
those idolatrous structures, which crush so many mil¬ 
lions of our race in the East, which have endured 
for ages, and with their multiplied ramifications have 
tried the faith and zeal of the churches of Christ, the 
most legitimate conclusion at which we can arrive is, 
that Satan, the god of this world, has been most suc¬ 
cessful in aiding the minds of men completely to 
transform “ the invisible things” first revealed to 
man. Although it must be admitted, that the Hindoos 
are highly intellectual, and their system is indicative 
of superlative cunning, yet, such is the delusion of 
its votaries, that they give themselves up, as if 
reason had reeled from its pivot, to a worship at 
which a babe might shriek with terror, or smile 
at as a toy. » 

The immense structures which have been raised to 
perpetuate these strange commixtures of heaven and 
hell, and the puzzling dogmas of their shasters’ only 
serve to retain the minds of millions in the grossest 
idolatry. 
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might select other grades, such as are*to be 
found in the Eastern Archipelago,, the South Sea 
Islands, or America, diverging, according to their re¬ 
spective j)ositions, still farther from the original sym¬ 
bols of divine worship. As we traverse the more 
sequesteijid sections of Uie great human family, we 
find the glinirncring rays* of tradition still less con¬ 
spicuous. Some even have before their eyes the 
sacred remains of former ages in gigantic busts, or 
In-oken piles of ruined grandeur, which once echoed 
to the tones oi' idolatrous devotion, where hecatombs 
were slain, and which were perfumed with the incense 
of votive offerings, while myriads there shouted, 
“ Great is Diana.” Ask their descendants or succes¬ 
sors what these things mean ; an<l they arc silent as 
the lifeless deities before their eyes. Among some, 
a few shadows seem still to linger, which the fancy 
of a soi’cerer emj)loys to feed the mind of the po- 
j)ulacc^ with ideas more gross than could have arisen 
from the absence of all tradition. Thus we find in 
the downward scale of human degradation, men who, 
as the a])ostle says, “ Did not like to retain God in 
their knowledge,” turn the tinth into a lie or an idol. 
These again become varied according to the fancies 
of their votaries: others are content with fetiches 
and charms; and finally somo) from, their notnade life 
and isolated position, have lost all idea of the being 
of a God. 

If we find in some parts of the world those who, 
though reclining under the very sHadow of edifices of 
idolatry, are ignorant of their origin or use; what are 
we to expect from Africans, whose progenitors, I am 
led to suppose, .yere not very civilized themselves 
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when they first began to people their vast contin|pt ? 
Africa, doubtless, was originally peopled by each family 
or tribe of its first settlers becoming too numerous 
for its locality, some branching out to the more 
setiuestered parts; and, not unfrequently, communities 
rent asunder by intestine broils, have sought sepa¬ 
rate settlements elsewhere; others, again, have been 
driven to take refuge from a superior force in the 
recesses of the wild champaign; and lastly, little 
communities have probably arisen from rebels and 
murderess, whose crimes have compelled them to 
seek shelter among beasts of prey. We can readily 
perceive, from these circumstances, how easy it was 
for a peo]>le, during such a lapse of time, descending 
from Miz."fim and Phut, and migrtiting through 
Egypt; or descending from Cush, and passing from 
Arabia to the eastern and southern parts of the African 
continent, from the fierce and restless tribes of Ish- 
mael, to forget every vestige of the creeds of their 
jtrogenitors. It is easy for men to degenerate in 
religion and civilization, especially when comjielled 
to lead a wandering life, which is by no means favour¬ 
able to the cultivation of devotion in the soul; but 
numberless examples prove, that nothing less than 
a divine lever can raise them. In all ages “hunger 
and ignorance have been the great brutalizers of 
the human race; ” and if we look at the large tracts 
of barren country inhabited by some of the African 
tribes, it is not surprising that they are what they 
are,—^ignorant, filthy, and sometimes very disgusting 
in their appearance. Degraded as they are, they 
merit not the epithets which have been heaped upon 
them by those who are unmindful that their position 
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only has prevented them from becoming Hottentots 
un(l*Biishmen themselves. 

\\c close our remarks on this subject by a ijuotation 
from “ R(?searc*hes into the Physical History of Man¬ 
kind,” by Dr. Prichard. 

“If tlifs« tribc'.s .m', as I In'hV iMidcavourfd to prove, not ii dis¬ 
tinct class of nations, but only the od’sets of stems, diflerin^; widely 
from liiein when exi.stiii^ under more favourable circunistnnccs : if 
the ajiparent inferiority in tlieir organisation, their ugliness, thin, 
meagre, .and defonued stature, are usually eonneeted with physical 
eoiiditiiilis unlaviiiirable to the deVelo]inicut of bodily vigour,— 
tliere will be no jiroof of origiuid inferiority in anythiugT.hat can be 
adduced rcsjieeting theta. 'I'heir jiersonal deformity and intellec¬ 
tual weakness, if the.se attribules really belong to them, must he 
rcirarded as individual varieties. Similar defects arc produced 
in every i)art of the human r.'icc by the agency of ]>hysical circum- 
.slanccs parallel to those under which the tribi?s in question are 
known to exist. If lhe.se were n-ver.scd, it is probable that a few 
generations would <il)literate the ell'cct wjiich has resulted from 
them.” V'ol. ii. p. SlU, &c. 

It may also be here added, from the same learned 
author, 

“ 'I’liat they have not indeed contributed towards the advancement 
of huniiin art or science, btit they have shown themselves willing 
and able to jtrofit by these tidvantiiges when introduced among 
them. The civilization of many African nations is much superior 
to that of the Aborigines of Europe, during the ages which preceded 
the conquests of the Goths and Swedtti in the north, and the Ro¬ 
mans in the southern parts.’’ 
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solations—Acciuiriiij' tlie lan<?ua"c—Character of interpreters— 
lirrors inevitable—Serious blunders—Divine support—Itinerat¬ 
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—'riu‘ Moravians iii (Irecndand—Paul’s preaching at Athens— 
An example to Missionaries—A liotlenlot woman—Her aillic- 
tioii and penitence. 


We shall now return to our labours among the Bech- 
uanas, which had already been carried on for about 
five years. The natives had by this time become 
perfectly ctillous and indifferent to all instruction, ex¬ 
cept it were followed by some temporal benefit in 
iissistiug them with the labour of our hands, which 
was not always in our ppwer. I’he following extract 
from a letter, written at this time, depicts our real 
situation:—“ 1 often feel at a loss what to say rela¬ 
tive to the kingdom of Christ, at this station. A 
sameness marks the events of each returning day. 
No conversions, no inquiry after God, no objections 
raised to exercise our powers in defence. Indiffer¬ 
ence and Stupidity form the wreath on every brow— 
ignorance, the grossest ignorance of Divine things, 
forms the basis of every action; it is only things, 
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earthly, sensual, and devilish, which stimulate to acti¬ 
vity and mirth, while the great subject of the soul’s 
redemption appears to them like an old and ragged 
garment, possessing neither loveliness nor worth. O, 
when shall the day-star arise on their hearts! We 
preach, we converse, w^cytechise, we pray, but with¬ 
out the feast apparent sftccess. Only satiate their 
mciulicuiit spirits by ])erj)ctually giving, and we are all 
that is good ; hut refuse to meet their demands, their 
praises are turned to ridicrule and abuse.” 

Our time was iiieessautly occuj)ied in building, and 
lal)Ouring fre(|uently for tlic meat that perisheth ; but 
our exertions were often in vain, for while we sowed, 
the natives reaped. I'lie site of the station was a 
light sandy soil, where no kind of vegetables would 
grow without constant iriigation. Our water ditch, 
wijieh was some miles in length, had been led out of 
the Kurnman River, and passed in its course through 
the gardens of the natives. As irrigation was to them 
entirely unknoj^ii, fountains and streams had been 
suflercd to nin to waste, where crops even of native 
grain, (holciis .sorghum,) which su])ports amazing 
drought, are seldom very abundant from the general 
scarcity of rain. 'J'he native women, .seeing the fer¬ 
tilizing effect of the W'ater in our gardens, thought 
very naturally that they had ^n etjual right to their 
own, and took the liberty of cutting open our water 
ditch, and allowing it on some occasions to flood theirs. 
This mode of proceeding left us at times without a 
drop of water, even for culinary”purposcs. It was 
in vjiin that we pleaded, and remonstrated with the 
chief, the women were the masters in this matter. 
Mr. Hamilton and I were daily com])elled to go alter- 
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nately three miles with a spade, about three o’clock 
P.M., the hottest time of the day, and turn in the 
many outlets into native gardens, that we might have 
a little moisture to refresh our bumt-up vegetables 
during the night, which we were obliged to irrigate 
when we ought to have resftd from the labours of 
the day. Many night watches were spent in this 
way; and after we had raised with great labour vege¬ 
tables, so necessary to our constitutions, the natives 
would steal them by day as well as by night, and after 
a year’s toil and care we scarcely reaped anything to 
reward us for our labotir. The women would watch 
our return from turning the streSins into the water¬ 
course, and would irnmediatoly go and open the out¬ 
lets again, thus leaving us on a thirsty plain many 
days without a drop of water, excej)ting that which 
vras carried from a distant fountain, under a cloudless 
sky, when the thermometer at noon would iVequently 
rise to 120 ’ in the shade. When we complained of 
this, the women, who one w'ould have,thought would 
have been the tirst to appreciate the principles by 
which we were actuated, became exasperated, and 
going to the higher dam, where the water was led out 
of the river, with their picks completely destroyed it, 
allowing the stream to flow in its ancient bed. By 
this means, the supply of water we formerly had was 
reduced to one-half, and that entirely at the mercy 
of those who loved us only wdien we could supjfly 
them with tobacco, n.qiair their tools, or administer 
medicine to the atflicted. But all this, and much 
more, failed to soften their feelings towards us. 
Mrs. Moffat, from these circumstances, and the want 
of female assistance, has been compelled to send 
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the heavier part of our linen a hundred miles’ to be 
washed. 

Our situation might be better conceived than de¬ 
scribed : not one believed our report among the thou¬ 
sands by whom we w'ere surrounded. Native aid, 
especially to the wife of the missionary, though not to 
be dispensed with, was a*-6ource of anxiety, and an 
addition to our cares; for any individual might not 
only threaten, but carry a rash purj)ose into etfect. 
For instance, Mrs. M., with a babe in her arms, 
begged, and that very humbly, of a woman, just to be 
kind enough to move out of a temporary ki*'*hen, tliat 
she might shut it ^ usual before going into the ])lacc 
of worship. The woman, a plebeian, seized a piece 
of wood, to hurl it at Mrs. M.’s head, who of course 
immediately escaped to the house of fJod, leaving her 
the undisputed occupant of the kitchen, any of the 
contents of which she would not'hesitate to appro¬ 
priate to licr own use. It re<juired no little fortitude 
and forbearance in the wife of the mi.ssionar\\ who 
had to keej) at home, and attend to the eargs and 
duties of a family, to have the hou.se crowded wdth 
those who would seize a .stone, and dare interl'ercncc 
on her part. As many men and women as ]>leiised 
might come into our hut, leaving us not room even to 
turn ourselves, and making everything they touched 
the colour of their own greasy fed attire ; while some 
were talking, others woidd be sleeping, and some pil¬ 
fering whatever they could lay their hands u])on. 
This would keep the housewife a perfect prisoner in a 
suffocating atmos]>here, almost intolerable ; and when 
they departed they left ten times more than their 
number behind—company still more ofiensive. As it 
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was not pleasant to take our meals amongst such filth, 
our dinner was often deferred for hours, hoping for 
their departure; but, after all, it had to be eaten when 
the natives were despatching their game at our feet. 
Our attendance at public worship would vary from 
one to forty; and these very often manifesting the 
greatest indecorum. Some* would be snoring '5 others 
laughing; some working; and others, who might even 
be styled the noblesse, would be cmj)loyed in removing 
from their ornaments certain nameless insects, letting 
them run about the forms, while sitting by the mis¬ 
sionary’s wife. Never having been accustomed to 
chairs or stools, some, by way ofwinitation, would sit 
with their feet on the benelies, having their knees, ac¬ 
cording to their usual inode of sitting, drawn up to 
their chins. In this position one would fall asleep 
and tundile over, to the great inerriincntof his fellow's. 
On some oceasionfe an opportunity would be watched 
to rob, when the missionary was engaged in public 
service. The thief would just put his head within the 
door, discover who was in the pulpit, and, knowing he 
coidd not leave his rostrum before a certain time had 
elapsed, would go to his house and take w'hat he could 
lay bis hands ujxm. When Mr. 1 lamilton and I met 
in the evening, we almost always had some tale to tell 
about our losses, but never about our gains, except 
those of resignation and peace, the results of patience, 
and faith in the unchangeable purjioscs of Jehovah. 

“ 1 will be exalted among the heathen,” cheered our 
often baffled and drooping spirits. 

Some nights, or rather mornings, w'e bad to record 
thefts committed in the course of twenty-four haul's in 
our houses, our smith-shop, our garden, and among 
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our cattle m the field. These they have more than 
* once driven into a bog; or mire, at a late hour infonn- 
ing us of the accident, as they termed it; and, as it 
■ was then too dark to render assistance, one or more 
Avould fall a prey to the hyenas or hungrj’^ natives. 
One niglit they entered our cattle-fold, killed one of 
our be.*! •draught oxen, iijid carried the whole away 
except one slioukler. AVe were compelled to use 
much meat, from the •rreat scareitv of urain and vege- 
tables: our sheep we bad to j)urcliasc at a distance; 
and very thankful might we be, if, out of twenty, we 
seemed tlu' kirgest hall' for ourselves. They would 
break their legs, cut off their tails, and more fre- 
<|ue!;tly carry off tlie whole carcase. Tools, such as 
saws, axes, and adzes, were losses sevei'cly felt, as we 
could not, at that time, I'l place them, when there was 
no intei'course whatever with tlie Colony. Some of 
our tools and utensils wliich they stole, on finding the 
metal not what they expected, they would bring back, 
beaten into all shapes, and otfi-r them iti exchange for 
some other article of value. Knives were always 
eagerly coveted, our metal spoons they melted; and 
when we were supj»lied with plated iron ones, which 
they found not so j(liable, they su])pose(l theiu be¬ 
witched. \’cry often, when emjdoyed working at a 
di.stance from the house, if there was no one in whom 
he could cojifide, the missionary would be compelled 
to cari'y them all to the place where he went to seek a 
draught of water, well knowing that if they were left 
they would take wings before he could return. 

The following ludicrous circnnnstance once haj)- 
pened, and was related to the writer, by a native, in 
graphic style. Two men had succeeded in .stealing 

c 
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an iron pot. Having just taken it from the fire, it 
was rather warm for handing conveniently over a 
fence, and by doing so, it fell on a stone and was 
cracked. “ It is iron,” said they, and off they went 
with their booty, resolving to make the best of it, 
that is, if it would not serve for cooking, they would 
transform it into knives .find spears. After some 
time had elapsed, and the hue and cry about the 
missing pot liad nearly died away, it was brought 
forth to a native smith, who had laid in a stock of 
charcoal for the occasion. The pot was farther broken 
to make it more convenient to lay hold of with the 
tongs, which arc generally of the bark of a tree. 
The native Vulcan, unacquainted with cast-iron, hav¬ 
ing with his small bellows, one in each hand, produced 
a good heat, drew a piece from the fire. To his 
utter amazement it flew' into pieces at the first stroke 
of his little hanymer. Another and another piece 
wsis brought under the action of the fire, and then 
under the hammer with no better success. Both 
the tliief and the smith, gazing with eyes and mouth 
dilated on the fragments of iron scattered round the 
stone anvil, declared their belief that the pot was 
bewitched, and concluded pot-stealing to be a bad 
speculation. 

Mr. Hamilton, whose house was frequently left 
alone, fared ■worse thaft when there was any one to 
keep an eye on visitors. He has more than once 
returned from preaching, and found a stope left in 
the pot instead of, the meat on which he had hoped 
to dine. Indccd,*there would be no end to describing 
all the losses, mortifications, and disajipomtments we 
daily met with in the course of our duty. We can 
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never look back on those years of sorrow, without 
lilYing up our hearts to God, in grateful adoration, 
for the grace aft’orded, while we hung our harps 
upon the willows, and after years of labour felt as 
if it would never lall to our lot to sing the song 
of triuni])h in a strange land. Often have we met 
togetheV 'to read the word of God, that never-fail¬ 
ing semree of comfort, and, contented with being 
only the pioneers, have ])ourcd out our souls in 
jn'avcr for the perishing heathen around. There were 
seasons, when, by faith in the sure word of promise, 
we could look beyond “ the gloomy hills of dark¬ 
ness,” and rejoice in the full assurance of hope in 
the ajjproaching latter-day glory. These were a 
few of our difficulties, while others, more perjdexing 
still, arose from the conduct of individuals who had 
accomj)anied the missionaries as assistants. These, 
though selected from other statiohs as j)rofessors of 
religion, when they came to associate with the natives, 
exhibited much of that weakness which may he ex¬ 
pected from peo])Ie just emerging from the grossness 
of heathenism. ^Vhcn the needful discipline was 
exercased on some, others were offended, and thus 
caused much pain of mind, by an exhibition of im- 
j)roj)cr tempers towaj’ds those whose only object was 
to save them from ruin. The Bcchuanas could not 
fail of observing these inconsistencies, and thus they 
became stumbling-blocks to the heathen. 

The acKpiisitiou of the language was an object of 
the first importance. This was**^ he done under 
circumstances the most unfavourable, as there was 
neither time nor place of retirement for study, aud 
no inter])rcter worthy the name. A fcw% and but 

u 2 
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u few v,'ords were collected, and these very incorrect, 
from tlie ij'iioraiu^e of the interpreter of the gratu- 
inuticul structure, eitlier of his own or the Dutch 
language, through which medium all our intereourse 
was carried on. It was something like groping in 
the (lark, and many WTre the ludicrous blunders I 
made. The more waggish of tho.se, from 'whom I 
ucTasionally obtained sentences and forms of speeeh, 
Avould richly enjoy the fun, if they succeeded in lead¬ 
ing me into egregious mistakes and shameful blunders ; 
but though I had to pay dear for my credidity, 1 
learned something. After being compelled to attend 
to every species of manual, and iVetjuenlly menial, 
labour for the whole day, working under a burning 
sun, standing on the saw-pit, labouring at the anvil, 
treading (rlay, or employed in cleaning a water ditch, 
it may be imagined that 1 was in no very fit condition 
(or study, cvth wlil'ii a ([uiet hour could be obtained 
in the evening for that purjiose. And this was not 
all ; an efficient, interjireter coidd not be found in the 
country ; and when everything was ready for in(|uiry, 
the native mind, unaccustomed to analyze abstract 
terms, would, after a few (juestions, be eomjiletely 
bewildered. J can fully enter into the feelings of 
Dr. liurehell, in the following extract from his tra¬ 
vels, bearing directly on the subject;— 


“ Those whoso minds luivo boi'ii ox])andod by a Jiuropean edu¬ 
cation, cannot readily conceive flic siiipidily, as they would call it, 
of savages, in ovcrythuig beyond the most sim])1c ideas and the 
most ancompounded ;iotinns. either in moral or in |jhysienl know¬ 
ledge. Hut, the fact is, their life embraces so few incidents, their 
occupations, their thoughts, and their cares are confined to so few 
objects, that their ideas must necessarily be i-<pially few, and equally 
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I have sometimes been obliged to allow Moebunka to 
leave off the task when he had seareely j'iveii me a di'zen of words ; 
as it was evident that exertion of iniiul, dr eontiiuied ein|)l(>yment 
of the J'HcuUy of thiuhiny, soon wore out his ])t>wers of reiK'ction, 
and rendered him really i?)eu|>able of payin'; any lon^'er attention t<) 
the subject. On such oeeasions, he would betray, by his listlessness, 
and the vacancy of his eounteit'ince, that abstract <niestions of the 
jdainest kind soon exliansted ali'inental strenjitli, and reduced him 
to tile state of a ehild whose reason was dormant. He would then 
eiinpl.ain that his head hi ;ran to ache; and as it was useless to 
persist iiti ilii Miiirrrti, he always reci ived iunnedi.itely his dismissal 
for that day.'' 

'I'lit' mincing of an onil limorn.tirt' to writhiij lu'int; 
so iiiijiorltint to iht* iiiissioniiiy, ho onj^ht to liavt* 
every cncouiatrt’iiicitt iiHordctl liiiii, and Ik* siijtplit'd 
wilii tint tiitans m'crssitry for the attainment of .such tin 
olijeet. 3'lie J’x’eliiianas, tlioiidi they Inid never knotvn 
the worth of lime, could, like men in e-enenil, set a 
high value on service done lor a stranger. 'J'liey sup- 
jiosed ihttt, as we were supported hy resource.s not 
drawn from the tanmlry, we htid only to cal! for riclics, 
and they woiihl come; while at tlie same time wc htid 
the greatest diHieiilty in making both ends meet, wliieh 
indeed we cotild not have tieeomjilished without jier- 
ijonal hard laliour. 

A mi.ssionary who eommenees giving direet instruc¬ 
tion to tlie natives, Ihougli ftw from being (annpetent 
ill tlie liuigntige, is jiroceedinu: on stifer ground than if 
he were emjiloying an interpreter, who is not proficient 
in both languages, and who has not ti tolerable under¬ 
standing ol tiic doctrines of the (jo>pel. Trusting to 
an ignorant and nnipialiticd inlerjireter, is attended 
with conseipienec.s, not only ludicrous, hut dangerous 
to the very objects which lie nearest the missionary’s 
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heart. The natives will smile, and make allowances 
for the hhmdering s])eeches of the missionary; and 
though some may convey the very opposite meaning 
to that which he intends, they know from his general 
character what it should be, and ascribe the blunder 
to his ignorance of the language. They are not so 
charitable towards his interpreter, whose interest it is 
to make them believe that he is master of a hmguage 
of which they know nothing, and consequently they 
take for granted, that all is correct which conies 
through his lips. 1 have been very much troubled 
in my mind on hearing that, the most erroneous ren¬ 
derings have been given to what 1 have said. Since 
ac([uiring the language, 1 have bad opportunities of 
discovering this with my own ears, by hearing sen¬ 
tences tran.slated, whic:h at one moment were calculated 
to excite no more, than a smile, while others would 
produce intense agony of mind, from their bordering 
on bliisphemy, and which the interpreter gave as the 
word of God. The interpreter, who cannot lumself 
read, and who understands veiy partially what he is 
translating, if he is not a very humble one, will, as I 
hsxve often heard, introduce a cart-wheel or an ox-tsiil 
into some jiassage of sinijilc sidilirnity of Holy Writ, 
just because some word in the sentence had a similar 
sound. Thus the jiassage, “ The salvation of the soul 
is a great and inijiortai^t subject“ The salvation of 
the soul is a very great sack," must sound strange in¬ 
deed. Oh, it is an untold blessing for one in such 
circumstances to have an humble and devout inter¬ 
preter, who feels the very words glow as they pass 
through his lips. I have felt, in Namaqua-land, with 
such an one, as if a holy unction from above were 
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resting both on myself and inter])retcr. Alas f for us 
among the Bechuanas, ours was not of this description; 
he had accompanied Mr. Camjibell to Kurrcchane, 
brought home a concubine with him, and apostatizing, 
became an enemy to the mission. 

This was one of the tiijUs to which allusion has been 
made, and was a severe blo\v; while the heathen laughed 
at our })uny efforts to reform the nation. They had 
boasted that our Jesus and Jehovali, of whom we liked 
to talk so fre(juently, .should never get one (ronvert to 
bow the knee to their sway; and now these boasts 
were reiterated with c'pithets of contumely and scorn. 
Sometimes a cheering ray would pierce through the 
thick gloom which hung over our prospects, in the 
lorm of a kind word or action, on the part of a chief 
or person of influence, though that was geiu'rally cither 
the jirecursor of a favour to be asked, or a retiu’u for 
one granted. We needed the grace.s of faith and pa¬ 
tience, and but for almiglity suppoit, we must have, 
fainted and fallen in the struggle. It was then tiiat tJie 
j)rayers of the churches at home Avert* answered, though 
not in the Avay human minds anticipated. It was then 
that the Divine promises Avere perused with rencAved 
leeliugs of ardour and consolation ; and it Avas then 
that we were taught cx])erimentally, “ that it was not 
by might, nor by power, but, by my Spirit, saith the 
Lord.” It did indeed produce a melancholy feeling, 
Avhen AA'e looked around us, on so many immortal beings, 
not one*of Avhom loved us, none symjiathizcd, none 
considered the day of their merciful visitation; but 
Avith their lives, as Avith their lips, were saying to the 
Almighty, ” Depart from us, Ave desire not the knoAV- 
ledgc of thv Avav.s.” 
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With such interpreters and aids as we could obtain, 
•we ceased not to lift uj) our voices to proclaim the 
Gospel jubilee. Tlic commission of him, who tasted 
death for every man, dwi'lt on our tongues; and though 
the declaration of Omnipotence, “My word shall not 
retuni unto me void,” assured us that our labours were 
not in vain, still we felt it an arduous employ. Every 
means was resorted to, and every season improved, to 
arrest the attention of the native mind, and everything 
hopeful, even in the <tountenance ol’an individual, was 
eagerly treasured Uj) in our hearts ; but, to our grief, 
w'c found evoiy indie;)tiou like the morning cloud and 
the early dew. We itinerated, by turn, every Sabbath, 
to the neighboui ing villages; and very l're<|uently, afU'r 
four and five miles’ walk, could not get an individual 
to listen to the message of Divitu; meixy. ^^ ithout 
the influenee of the chief men of tin' hamlet, it was 
scarcely jiossible,at any time, to collect a few individuals 
together; and if this was acconijilished, they thought 
they were entitled to a n'ward for the exercise of tin ir 
authority in j)romoting the ohjeet of our wi.shes ; and 
not uiifre<|Uontly, when they (ronnniunled, or rather, 
|)rotendcd to command the attendance of their pco[)le, 
they laughed at the mandate, which they well knew 
was only that of the lips. Einding that a little bit of 
tobacco bail .some iullueni/e in increasing our congre¬ 
gations at these out jilaires, as well as for the jmrjiose 
of obaining a draught ol' water, we would take a 
small j)orlion of our litlle stock ; but when we haj)- 
|)cned to forget it, lyc were freijuently told to go back 
first, and bring the tobacco. We were wont to start 
very early, having to go on foot, in order to return 
to the station before the .sun got so hot as to cause 
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walkina: on the sand, cs])ecially in thin shoes,’ to he 
attended with considerable pain. I have known the 
chief of a village defer the collecting of his people 
together till the sun had become very l)ot, knowing 
oui’ extrenie reluctance to return, without having liad 
an opportunity of saying something to them about 
their ett^rnal interests; nnd when they found this 
delay eoinpeih'd the missionary in liis course home¬ 
ward. over a sandy jdain, to step from one tuft of 
grass to another, and stop frec|uei!lly under the sha¬ 
dow of a liush till his glowing feet shoidd cool, it 
ad'orded them no little satisfaction and enjoyment. 

-Xlanv of tlu in thoudit us a strauure race of beings ; 
while .SOUK' would insinuate that we h;ul some other 
object in view, of a very dillerent character than to 
make them believe in faldes: and what was, if pos¬ 
sible, still more consolatory, they would tell us, that 
we had come to their country to gVt a living. Some 
brighter minds, howt ver, inferred tioui what they saw, 
that all our resources being foreign, and some of them 
employed to admiiiister to the wants of the natives. 
besi<les the taxes K \ ied by thieves, tiiat the se surmises 
were not exactly the whole of the truth, but that we 
Tiiust be luuaways from, our native land, preferring a 
suffering life in their country to returning to our own, 
to be punished for some crimp of which we had been 
guilty. “AVhat is the reason .you do not return to 
your own land?” asked a (diiei, when I beggtd liim to 
endeavour to recover my knife, whicii had been stolen 
from my jacket that 1 had laid dow'y while jireaching. 

” Jt your land was a good oiu', or if you were iu)t 
afraid of returning, you would not be so <-ontent to 
live as you do, while i)cople devour you,” said an¬ 
other. 
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Our itinerating journeys to the Batlaros, who lived 
at Patane, about twenty miles to the westward, were 
of a more agreeable nature, if a comjjarison may be 
drawn. The tiling was more novel to that pcojile, and 
a congregation might be convened, though their wild¬ 
ness and ignorance may, in some measure, be conceived 
of by the following extract from one of my Journals : 
—“ Arrived at Tlogo’s village. Tlogo the chief, and a 
number of ])eo])le, having congregated at the W’agon, I 
embraced the ojiportunity of sjieaking to them a little 
about the things ol‘ God. 1 had scarcely begun, when 
the gi-eater jiart of them took to their heels. At the 
conclusion, something was said in reference to Avhat 
had taken place, when one who could sjieak a few 
words of the Dutch language broke out in the fol¬ 
lowing harangue:—‘ I'he IJcchuanas arc veiy hard- 
headed, and will not hear, though God has given 
them so many things, lie has given them oxen, 
goats, and women,’—ranking the latter among the 
inferior animals.” 

The missionary reeiuires incessant patience and 
perseverance; for often, when be has, by many kind 
speeches and a present to the chief, collected an 
audience, he finds his first words are only a signal 
for instant dismissal. 1 have found some chiefs, wdio, 
entirely ignorant of the motives of the missionary, 
have professed great anxiety to have one, and would 
bring a young daughter into the presence of Mrs. 
Moffat, assuring me that he would give her to be my 
wife, were I to take up my abode with him. This, 
no doubt, ivas very generous; and he, poor man, in 
his ignorance, must luu'e thought me not only saucy 
but silly, not to embrace so fascinating an offer. 
These visits, although without any apparent success. 
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were not lost cither upon the natives or ourselvds ; lor 
wliile they griidually lauiiliarized our character and 
objects to the pcojile, they tauijht us lessons ver)* im¬ 
portant in preparing us I'or trials greater than these. 

In imjiarting instruction, we were obliged to keej) to 
first pnuciples. Among ^such a people it was neces- 
saiy to assert who Cod Aas, as well as what he had 
done for a sinful world. It is recorded of the Mora¬ 
vian missionaries in Creenland, that they had been in 
the habit of directing the attention of their hearers to 
the existence and attributes of (Jod, the fall of man, 
and the demands of the Divine law ; lio])ing thus, by 
degrees, to pre|)are the minds of the heathen for the 
more mysterious and sublime truths of the gosjiel. 
As, however, this ])Ian had been tried for five years 
with no success, they now resolved, in the first in¬ 
stance. simjily to preach Christ crucified to the he- 
nighted Greenlanders ; and not ofdy were their own 
souls .set at jiecTiliar liberty in sj)eaking, hut the power 
of the Holy Ghost evidently accompanied the word 
sj)okcn to the hearts and con.scieuccs of the hearers ; 
.so that they trembled at their danger as sinners, and 
rejoiced, with joy unsj)cakable, in the a])pointmentand 
exhibition of Christ as a Saviour from the wrath to 
come. This fact has been reiterated ; and, by the 
deduction.s drawn from it, jnany, we believe, have 
been led to sujjpose, that the.*sub.sc(pient labours of 
other missionaries, for sixteen years, in the South Sea 
Islands, Without fruit, must have arisen from their not 
“ thus directing their jirincipal a’Uention to the only 
subject which was likely to he permanently profitable 
to the heathen.” This, however, we conceive to be 
a verj* erroneous conclusion; for if we examine the 
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journals and experience of those who laboured a much 
longer period than the Greenland missionaries, with 
no better success, we shall find that the burden of 
their report was, “ God so loved the world,” etc. If 
these missionaries, whom we can never cease to ad¬ 
mire, and whose extraordinary love to the Saviour 
influenced them to brave tlie tempests of an arctic 
sky, had confined their preaching exclusively to the 
attributes of God, which, as ministers of the New 
Testament, we can scarcely think they did, we should 
not wonder at their little success. It ought also to be 
recollected, that, by their first efforts to enlighten the 
minds of tlic natives respecting the character of the 
Divine lleing, they were preparing the way for dilating 
njore fully on the theme of man’s rcdemidion. 

The course i)ursncd by the apostles among the 
.lews, who were acquainted Avith the nature and opera¬ 
tions of the li’ue God, was to j)roclaim the reign of 
the Messiah, and even to ha])li/,e in the name of the 
Lord .lesus only; but Paul, whose all-ahsorhing theme 
was Christ, and him crucified, determined, while stand¬ 
ing on Mar’s Hill, among the literati of Athens, to dis¬ 
course first on the character and attrihutes of the true 
God, of whom they were ignorant, llis sermon, or 
rather the exordium, is entirely restrit^ted to the esta¬ 
blishment of this most .im]>ortant point. This was 
his mode of convincing both Stoics and Epicureans 
of the fallacy of their tenets ; and hy thus introducing 
the character and government of what was to them an 
“ Unknown God,” he prepared them for the .attraction 
of the cross, which was to tlu^ Jews a stumhling- 
hloek, and to the Greeks foolishness. This inimitable 
discourse was addressed to idolaters, and admirably 
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culculatecl to ovcrtlirow the notions of his opponents ; 
for while the Epicureans acknowledged no gods, except 
in name, they absolutely denied that they exercised 
any government over the world or its inhabitants; and 
while the Stoics did not deny the existence of the gods, 
they held that all human aflairs were governed by fate. 
The Adis* of the Apostles .has very properly been de¬ 
signated a “ Missionary Book and he who takes the 
first propagators of Christianity as his models, cannot 
err. Tlic missionary having tliis guide, and relying on 
tlic direction and jiromiscs of the great Head of the 
(Munch, will find it necessary to adapt his discourses 
to the circumstances of the jicople among whom he 
lalionrs. In (Greenland he will, in the first instance, 
endeavour to undermine tlic influence of the Ange- 
koks; in Western Africa, that of the (ireegrees ; and 
in Southern Ali ica, the assumed power of Bain-makers; 
hy declaring that “Cod made the world and all things 
therein, and giveth to all life, breath, and all things.” 
'rhi": should he done more cs[»ccially among a jieople 
who have no idolatry whatever ; while the exhibition 
ol Him who is the desire of nations ought on no occa¬ 
sion to he withheld. 

The <|uestion may he raised, What would Paul have 
done among the Hindoos,the Es(juiniaux,or the atheist¬ 
ical nations of the interior of Africa? We jircsume that 
he who found it necessary, yea,_t)f incahailahle import¬ 
ance to become all things to all men, would leave the 
mode ol argument requisite to convince the Jew, and 
jireach to them as he did to the petyile of Iwstra, that 
they should turn from their vanities unto the living 
(iod, who made heaven, and earth, and seas, and all 
things that arc therein; and turn the attention from 
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soothsayers, sorcerers, charms, and amulets, to that 
divine and gracious Being who gives rain from heaven, 
and fruitful seasons, filling our hearts with food and 
gladness. All this the missionary finds it necessary 
to do, to clear away a mass of rubbish wJiich paralyzes 
the mental ))owers of the natives ; while he knows full 
wtill, that if he Avishes to save souls, he must preach 
Christ, the ])Ower of God and the wisdom of God, 
without which all his efforts to save souls must be like 
the sounding brass and tinkling cymbal. 

We found it necessary to make every subject as 
striking and interesting as possible to gaiji attention, 
for our greatest c'omplaint Avas indifference, a cold as¬ 
sent being the most avc <-ould obtain from ca'cii the most 
intelligent of them. We held one service in Dutch 
on the Sabbath evenings for the edification of our own 
souls as Avell as those of tAAo or three Hottentots and 
their families. This avjls the only service in Avhich Ave 
j’elt anything like real enjoyment, the others affording 
only that Avhich arose Irorn the sense of discharging 
a duty. 

About this time a circumstance occurred which 
oj)cratcd as a balm to some ol’ our sorrows. We had 
been extcediugly tried by the conduct of Fransinna, a 
Hottentot Avoinan, from Bethelsdorp. She had taken 
offence at our having sent away a young Hottentot in 
our service, on account of immoral conduct, AAdiich dis¬ 
graced the mission in the eyes of the Bechuanas. She 
took this opi)ortunity of instigating the king and his 
people against us,,by insinuating that we had ascribed 
it to Mothibi, Avho, of course, was hurt at being charged 
with that Avhich Avas our OAvn act. While her un¬ 
christian and violent spirit was threatening the over- 
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throw of the mission, she was suddenly seized with a 
remarkable distemper, Avhich prostrated her in a short 
time on a bed of sickness. She was visited and faith¬ 
fully dealt with. Her conduct, in endeavouring to 
frustrate our efforts among the Ilechuanas, was set be¬ 
fore her in its true colours. She was soon thoroughly 
convineeal of the guilt of syich hostility, and of the rea¬ 
sonableness of the step on our part which had excited 
her displea.aure. She frankly confessed her crimes, 
was cut to the heart Air the injury she had done to the 
cause, and earnestly imjdored forgiveness, when she 
was dirc(;tcd afresh to the fountain oj)cncd for sin. 
She remained several months in severe alHiction, and 
about a month before her death, one of her legs, from 
the knee, was consigned to the dust, the rest of her 
limbs meanwhile gradually decaying; but while worms 
were literally destroying her body, she knew in whom 
she had believiHl. From the coiftmencemcnt of her 
allliction, the Lord had made her to feel that he had a 
controversy with her, and thrice haj)])y was it for her 
that she heard the rod and Him w ho had appointed it. 
She acknowledged that for some time previous she had 
wandered from Cod, and had done things to the grief 
of our souls and the injury of the cause ; .she also said 
that she had used her endeavours to persuade her 
husband and the other Hottentots to abandon the sta¬ 
tion and return home, and Unit in the midst of her 
fiery opposition to us the Lord’laid his hand upon her. 
She had J:hus been brought to a sense of her danger, 
and to have recourse to the precijius blood of Christ, 
which cleanseth from all sin. She made a full, free, 
and public confession of all her iniquity ; and a short 
time before her death, remembering again the injury 
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she had attcnij)tc(l to do by eiideavourin" to persuade 
the nieu to abandon tlie mission, she called them to- 
^othcr to her bedside, and, as her dying request, en¬ 
treated them Jiot to leave the missionaries, however 
accumulated their ])rivations miglit be, adding, that 
it was at tlieir peril they deserted them. During the 
whole of her illness not a murmur escapedher lips. 
Resting on the righteousness of Christ, she gloried in 
his cro.ss. A lively gratitude to God, who had re¬ 
deemed her, beamed forth in her whole demeanour, 
and when we were called to witness her last struggle 
with the king of terrors, we beheld, with feelings no 
tongue can utUr, the calmness and serenity of her 
mind in the lively antieij)ation of immortal glory, and 
sa>v her breathe her last. 1'hus, as with ea])tive Israel 
of old, “ Our God did lighten our eyes, and give us a 
little reviving in our iHUidage.” 
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Iiifluenco «)!' ru'm-in!ikt*rs— Tho dead exposed—t'eremonj'of burial 
—Severe drouglit—Knibassy for a raiii-niaker—llis propitious 
reception—llis poj)ularity—llis demeanour—llis craftiness— 
Rain churned out of a milk-sack—Trees struck by lightning— 
A baboon in rei|uisition—The lion's heart—A grand discovery— 
Exhumation of a body—The rain-makor begins to despair—He 
seeks counsel—A grave charge —The rain-maker condemned— 
He leaves tlie country. 


In every heitthen country the missionary finds, to 
his sorrow, some |)redoniiiiating Barriers to his "use¬ 
fulness, which re(|uirc to ho overcome before he 
can expect to reach the judgments of the populace. 
Sorcerers, or rain-makers, for both offices are gene¬ 
rally assumed by one individual, are the principal 
with which he has to content! in the interior of 
Southern Africa. They are, as Mr. Kay rightly de¬ 
signates them, our inveterate enemies, and uniformly 
oppose the introduction of Christianity amongst their 
countrymen to the utmost of tReir power. Like the 
angekoks of the Greenlanders, the pawaws of the In¬ 
dians, and the greegrees of Western Africa, they con¬ 
stitute the very pillars of Satan’s krii^gdom in all places 
where such impostors are found. By them is his 
throne supported, and the people kept in bondage; 
when these, therefore, are confounded, and constrained 
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1o flee, we eaniiol hut rejoice, for then indeed have 
we denioiistrative evidence that “ tlie kingdom of God 
is not in word, hot in j)ower.” 'I'he rain-maker is, 
in tlie estimation of the people, no mean personage, 
possessing an itiflnence over the minds of the pcoj)le 
supei’ioi' even to that of their king, who is likewise 
(^om])e1lcd to yield to the dictates of this arcli-oflicial. 
The anomalies in the human character can alone 
account for reasonahle, and often intelligent beings, 
yielding a passive obedience to the absurd demands 
of this (;apricious individual. Nothing can exceed 
his freaks of fancy, and the adroitness with which he 
can awe the j)uhiic mind and lead thousands captive 
at his will. Each tribe has one, and sometimes 
more, who are also doctors and sextons, or the super¬ 
intendents of the burying of the dead, it being generally 
believed that that ceiemony has .some influence over 
the watery treasures wlucJi float in the skies, lie 
will sometimes give orders, that none of the dead 
nui.st he buried, hut dragg(‘d to a distance from the 
town to he devoin'cd by the hyenas and jackals. 
One old woman died in her hous(> not tar from 
our premises ; we dared not eommit the body to 
the dust, and liaving no friend to perl'orm the needful 
duty, her son was called from a distance. From their 
national horror of a corjtse, he lied a thong to her leg, 
avoiding the touch of that form which gave him birth, 
dragged the eorjise to some hushes, and left the thong, 
because it had been in contact with the body of 
his mother. I'hough the bodies of the poor are 
habitually e.vposed, the orders of the rain-maker apjdy 
to all, because if any were buried it would not rain. 
This shows that, in their ceremonies connected with 
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buryiiiff llic dead, there is no reference to ^ileasinix 
the spirits of tl)e departed; on the contrary, a rain¬ 
maker himself contended that there were no suel) 
existences. “ AYhat is the diflerence,” lie asked me, 
pointin; to his dotr, *• between me and that animal? 
"Ik'ou say 1 am immorta], ami why not my dos or 
my ox*?* They die, and* do yon see their son Is ? 
What is (lie difference lietween man and the beasts ? 
None, except that man is the srreater roijne of the 
two.” SiK'h was that M'ise man’s view of man’s disr- 
nity and man’s immortality. Yet, notwithstandinjj; 
this low estimate, when a person was buried, a pri- 
vileire trranlt'd to (he more noble, it was attended to 
with seru|)ulons minnteness. 

The followin': is a brief sketch of the ceremony of 
interment, and the enstom which prevails amone: these 
tribes in reference to the dyiim. \Vhen th(?y sc-e any 
indw-atioiis of approai liiii" diss«>lntion in faintins 
tits or convnlsivi- throes, they throw a net over the 
body, and hold it in a sitline: po>tnre, with (he knees 
broiii^ht in contact with the chin, till life is irone. 
'I’he ^rave, which is fre<|n(‘iitly made in (he fence 
surrounding- the cattle fold, or in the fold itself, if 
for a man, is about three feet in diameter, and six 
feet deep. 3'he intej-ior is rnhhed over with a lar^e 
bulb. 'J’he body is not conveyed thronah the door 
of the fore-yard or court connected with each house, 
but an openina is made in the fence A,)r that purpose. 
It is eartled to tlie arave Imvina the head covered 
witli a skin, and is placed in a sittiVia posture. Much 
time is spent in order to tix the corpse exactly facing 
the north ; and though they have no coinjiass, they 
manage, after some consultation, to ]>lace it very nearly 

x 2 
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ill the required jiosition. l*ortions of an ant-liill are 
jilaced about the feet, when tlie net which held the 
body is i^radually withdrawn ; as the fiirave is filled 
up, the earth is handed in with howls, while two men 
stand in the hole to tread it down round the body, 
jyreat care heinfi; taken to T>iek out everything like a 
root or pebble. When the earth reaches fhc height 
of the mouth, a small twig or branch of an acacia 
is thrown in, and on the top of the head a few roots 
of grass are placed ; and when the grave is nearly 
filled, another root of grass is fixed immediately 
above the head, part ol‘which stands above ground. 
^Vhen finished, the men and women stoop, and with 
tlnur hands sia'ayie the loose soil ai’ound on to the 
little mound. A large howl of water, with an infusion 
of bulbs, is then brought, when the men and women 
wash their hands and the ujiper part of their feet, 
shouting “ pida, pula,” rain, rain. An old woman, 
probably a relation, will then bring his weapons, 
hows, arrows, war-axe, and sjiears, also grain and 
garden seeds of various kinds, and even the hone of 
an old pack-ox, with other things, and address the 
grave, saying, “There are all your articles.” These 
arc then taken away, and howls of water arc poured 
on the grave, when all retire, the women wailing, “Yo, 
yo, yo,” with some doleful dirge, sorrowing without 
hojie. These ceremonies vary in difterent localities, 
and according to the rank of the individual who 
is (committed to the dust. It is remarkable that 
they should address the dead; and I have eagerly 
embraced this season to convince them that if they 
did not believe in the immortality of the soul, it was 
evident from this, to them now unmeaning custom. 
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thill tlicir iUK.vtftorsi onct: did. Some would adihil tliis 
uiijriit possilily hsive lict'ii the ciise, but doubted whether 
they eoidd have been so I’oolisli. IJut witli lew excep¬ 
tions, ainonj;: such a people argument soon closes, or 
is turned into ridicule, and the jrivat dilliculty pre.scnls 
itseli'ol' producing conviction where there is no rctlec- 
tion. *\Vhcn wc would appeal to the sujiposed indu- 
eiice ol'tlie dead body in ni'ulriili/ini; the rain-maker’s 
iiadieine.s i'or producing rain, and imjuire how such 
all iiitliu nee opeiatcd, the reply would be, “The rain- 
milker say?? so.” 

Years of drought had been severely felt, and the 
natives, tenacious of their fiiith in tlie potency of a 
man, held ii council, and passed resolutions to .send for 
a I'iiin-maker of lenown liom the Ihihurutsi tribe, 200 
mites north-ciist of the Kuruman station. Rain¬ 
makers have idwavs mo-t honour among a strange 
people, iind iherelore they iire g’enerally foreigni-rs. 
The one in (|Ui'stion hiul been \eiy sui’cessful among 
the J5idmrut>iim mountains, which, lying on the 
cast ol' the lliickboiie of Al'ricii, and at the sounres 
of those rivers which empty themselves into the 
Indian Ocean, were visited not only with giviit thun¬ 
der-storms, but kind rains, with the undei- strata of 
clouds, which the natives cull female ones, resting 
on tne summits. It was patural to .su|)po.se that 
the oiler must be a temjiting.one which would draw 
him from a jiost so lucrative, and w;hcre he had so 
much signalized his boasted jiowers. ’I’lie Rechuanas 
possess very inventive minds ; alid when they have 
a point to gain, as truth and honour are never re¬ 
garded, they find no ditficulty in embellishing their 
story. The ambassadors received their i-ommission 
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with the strictest injunction not to return without the 
man. No doubt many were their cogitationa on the 
journey how they might be.st succeed. Promises were 
cheaj), and with a redundance of the fairest kind, they 
succeeded beyond expectation. Tiiis, however, W'as 
not surprising when they as.surcd him that, if lie 
would only come to the land of the Batlapis, and 
open the leah of the heavens, which had become as 
hard as a stone, cause the rains to lall ami (|uench 
the darning ground, he should be made the greatest 
man that ever lived ; his riches should be beyond all 
calculation ; his flocks coveiing the hills and plains ; 
he should wash his hands in milk ; while all w’ould 
exalt him in the song, and mothers and children 
would call him blessed. When a period had elap.sed 
suHicient to allow tiie messengers time to return, it 
was rumoured through tln^ town that they hud been 
murdered, a cominon event in those days. The 
gloom which this cast over the native mind, formed a 
striking contrast to the da/zling rays iiouring foi-th 
from an almost vertical sun blazing in a cloudless sky. 
The heavens hud been as brass, scarcely a cloud had 
been seen for months, even on the distant horizon. 
Suddenly a shout was raised, and the whole town was 
in motion. 'I'he rain-makei-was apjiroaching. Every 
voice was j-aised to the highest pitch with acclamations 
of enthusia.stic joy. 1 le had sent a harbinger to 
announce his ajiproaeh, w ith peremptory orders for all 
the inhabitants of the town to wash their feer. Every 
one seemeil to lly in'swiftest obedience to the adjoining 
rivex’. Noble and ignoble, even the girl who attended 
to our kitchen lire, ran. Old and young ran. All the 
world could not have slopjied them, lly this time 
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tht! clouds began to gather, and a crowd went out to 
welcome the mighty man, wlio, as they imagined, was 
now collecting in the heavens his stores of rain. Just 
as he was dc.sccnding the height into the town, the 
immense concourse danced and shouted, so that the 
very earth lamr, and at t^ie same time the lightnings 
darted, and the thunders roared in awful grandeur. A 
few heav \ drops fell, which produced the most thrilling 
ecsiiuv oil the deluded multitude, whose shoutings 
halHed al! descri|)lion. Faith hung upon the lips of 
the impostor, while he jiroclaimed aloud that this year 
the women must cultivate gardens on the hills, and 
not in tlie valleys, for these would he deluged. After 
the din had somewhat subsided, a few individuals 
came to our dwellimis, to treat us and our doctrines 
with derision. “ Where is your (Jod >*” one asked 
with a sneer. We were silimt, Jiecausi- the wicked 
were before ns. Me eontinuetf, “Have you not 
seen our Morimo / Have \ou not beheld him ca.st 
from hi.- arm his tieiy spears, and rend the heavens/ 
Have you not heanl with your ears his voice in the 
clouds addin:r with an interjection ol supreme di.s- 
gust, “ You talk of Jehovah and Jesus ; what can 
they do /” Never in my life do 1 remember a text 
being brought licme with such power as the words of 
the ])salmist; “He still, aiyl know that I am Cod: 

1 will he exalted amouir the .lieathcn.” 'riien truly 
the enemy came in as a tiood, ajid it became us 
to take*refuirc in the Most High, to be enabled 
to lift up a standard against him."*;In conducting our 
evening .service, my iniml was powerfully directed to 
Psalm \cvii. 2 : “ Clouds and darknc.ss are round about 
him," etc. 
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It was natural I’or us to calculate on our already 
dark and devious course becoming more gloomy still 
from the stormy ebullitions of minds inflated by the 
fictitious scenes which the magic powers of the rain¬ 
maker (!Ould paint with a masterly hand. He had 
before his singularly delightful, though clamorous 
rece])tiou among his new friends, been j>articularly 
informed of the character and objects of the mission¬ 
aries, which his discerning mind would soon discover 
stood in fearful ojiposition to his own. llie rain¬ 
makers, tis I have since had fre(j[ucnt oj)portunities of 
observing, were men of no comnmn calibre, and it 
was the conviction of their natural superioj’ity of 
genius, which emboldened them to lay tlic public 
mind prostrate befoi'e the reveries ol’ their t'ancies. 
Being foreigners, they generally amplified prodigiously 
on their former I’eat?. The present one, as has been 
noticed, was above fhe (tonnnon order. He kept the 
chiefs and nobles gazing on him with silent amaze¬ 
ment, while the demon of mendacity enriched his 
themes with lively imagery, making them fancy 
they saw their corn-fields floating in the breeze, and 
their flocks and herds return lowing homewards by 
noonday from the abundance of pasture. He had 
in his wrath desolated the cities of the enemies of 
his people, by stretching forth his hand, and com¬ 
manding the clouds to- burst upon them. He had 
arrested the progress of a powerful army, by causing 
a flood to descend, which formed a miglity river, 
and sirrested their .• course. These, and many other 
pretended sujiernatural disphiys of his power, were 
received as sober truths. The report of his fame 
spread like wild-fire, and the chiefs of the neighbour- 
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ni{i tribes came to pay liim houiago. We scarcely 
knew whether to expect from him open hostility, 
secret machinations, or professed frierulshij). He, like 
all ol’ his jnofession, was a thinking and calculating 
soul, in the habit of studyiiig human nature, affable, 
engaging, with an acute eye, and exhibiting a dignity 
of mien, with an ample ffharc of self-esteem, which, 
notwithstanding all his obseciuiousness, he could not 
hid(“. He waited u])on ns, and it was well; for though 
we wished at all times to heeome all things to all 
men, he would have grown old bel’orc wc could have 
constrained ourselves to pay court to one, who, under 
the intluencc of the great enemy of souls, had reatdied 
the very pinnacle of fame. He found we were men 
of ])eaee, and would not (|uaiTel. I’or the sake of 
t)l)taining a small piece of tobaecro, he woidd occasion¬ 
ally pay iis a visit, and even enter the place of 
worship. He was also .studious not to give (jffenee, 
while in the eours;' t)f conversation, he would give a 
feeble assent to our views, as to tlu‘ sources of that 
element, over which he pretended to have a sovereign 
control. He sai<l he was poor, and this fact, to 
thinking minds, w<»uld have jiioved that his successful 
achievements must have been either gratuitous or ill 
rewarded. When I put a (juestion on the subject 
to one of his admirers, in ovder to excite susj)icion, 
the reply was, “ The Bahurutsis,” the peoj)lc from 
whom he came, “are stiuL'y; they never reward 
people for their services.” 

It might be briefly notitted, that in order to carry 
on the fraud, he would, when clouds appeared, order 
the women neither to plant nor sow, lest they should 
be scared away. He would also require them to go 
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to the'fields, and "utlicr eertaia roots and licrbs, with 
which he inij^ht liu:ht wh.'it ajtpeured to tlic natives 
luysterions fires, hilatc with liope, (hey would go in 
t;rowds lo the hills and dales, herborize, and return 
to the town with songs, and lay their gatherings at his 
I'eet. With these he would ,soineliines jirocecd to cer¬ 
tain hills, and raise .smoke ; gladly would he have raised 
the W'ind also, if he could have done so, well knowing 
that the latter is freipiently the jirecursor of rain, 
lie would seli!(4 tlu^ tinu; of new and lull moon for 
his purpose', aware that at tho.se .seasons there was 
freijuently a ehaiiije in the atmos])here. It was often 
a matt IT «)f speculation with me whether such nnm 
had not the fulle.st eomielion in their own minds 
(hat they were gulling the public; and opportunities 
have been afforded whieh eonviiiced me that my sus- 
pieions were well grounded. J met one among the 
Barolongs, who, from .some service I had done him, 
thought me very kind, and, before he knew my 
ehanuter, beeame very intimate, lie had derived 
benefit from .some of my medieines, ami eonseipiently 
viewed me as a (U»etor, and one of his own fraternity. 
In ri'ply to .some of my remarks, he .said, “ It is 
only wise men who can be rain-makers, for it requires 
very great wisdom to deceive so many adding, “you 
and I know that.” At. the .same time he gave me 
a broad hint that I mu.st not remain there, lest 1 
shoidd interJere with his field of labour. 

Vhe rain-maker found the clouds in our eounti'v 
rather harder to mmage than those he had lel't. He 
eonqilained that secret rogues were disobeying his 
proclamatioiis. AMien urged to make repealed trials, 
he would re])ly, “ You only give me sheep and goats 
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to kill, Iheix-lbre 1 can only make iijoat-rain ; dve me 
lilt slauirliter oxen, and 1 shall let you see ox-rain.” 
One day, as he was taking a sound slcej), a shower 
lell, on which one of the |)rindj)al men entered his 
house to congratulate him, but to his utter ama/.e- 
ment loumi him totally yiscnsible to what was tran- 
s|tinug. * " IKda ka rare? Ulalloo, by my father,'I 1 
thought you were, makinc: rain,” said the intruder, 
when, arising from his slumbers, and seeing his wife 
sittinir on tlie lloor shaking a milk-sack in order to 
ol)tain a little butter to anoint her hair, he replied, 
pointinu" to the operation of churning, “ Do you 
not see inv wife churnin'!: rain as fast as she can 
This reply gave entire satisl'action, and it ])resently 
spread ihroucdi the length and breadth of the town, 
that the rain-maker had churned the shower out of 
a milk-sack. 'I’he moi'ture can.scd by this shower 
was dried up by a scorchinc: sini, and nnmy long 
Wicks followed without a single cloud, and when 
the.se did ajipear they might sometimes he seen, to 
the gre:it mortitieation ol the eonjui’cr, to discharge 
their watery treasures at an immense distance, '^I'his 
disa]»pointment was increased when a heavy cloud 
would pass over with tremendous thunder, but not 
one ih'oj) ot rain. Theie had been several successive 
years ot drought, during wlych water had not been 
seen to flow upon the grouiur; and in that climate, 
it rain does not tall continuously and- in considerable 
ipiantitie!, it is all exhaled in a couple ol hours. *In 
digging graves we have found fhi' ('arth as dry as 
dust at tour or live leet de])th, when the surface was 
.saturated with rain. 

The women had cultivated extensive tields, but the 
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seed \i«as lying in the soil as it Imd been thrown from 
the hand; the cattle were dying from want of pas¬ 
ture ; and hundreds of living skeletons were seen 
going to the fields in quest of unwholesome roots 
and reptiles, W'hile many were dying with hunger. 
Our sheep, as before state^l, were soon likely to be 
Jill devoured, and finding their number daily'diminish, 
we slaughtered the remaindej- and ])ut the meat in 
siilt, which of course was far from being agreeable in 
such a climate, and where vi'getables were; so scarce. 

All these circumstances irritated the rain-maker 
very much ; but he was often puzzled to find some¬ 
thing on which to lay the blame, for he had exhausted 
his skill. One night, a small cloud passed over, and 
the only Hash of lightning, from which a heavy peal 
of thunder burst, struck a tree in the town. Next 
day, the rain-maker and a number of people a.s.scmblcd 
to ])eri'orm the usual ceremony on such an event. It 
Avas iiscendiMl, iuid I’Ojies of gi’iiss and grass roots weie 
hound round dificrent pjirts of the trunk, which in 
the Jniciit (jirajf'e is seldom much injured. A limb 
may be torn off’, but of numerous trees of that spe¬ 
cies which 1 have seen struck by lightning, the trunk 
iqqieurs to resist its jiower, as tlie fluid pi-oduces only 
a stripe or groove along the bark to the ground. 
AVlien these Imndagos wpi'c made he deposited some 
of his nostrums, Jind got quantities of Wider Jianded 
up, w7iic/i he jjoured with great solemnity on the 
wounded tree, while the assembled nmititudf shouted 
“ Pu/a, pula*’ TljsiS done, the ti-ee was hewn down, 
dragged out of the town, and burned to ashes. Soon 
after this unmeaning ceremony, he got large bowls 
of water, with which was mingled an infusion of bulbs. 
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All the men ol' llie town llien eame tosiether, and 
passed in succession hetore liiin, when he sjn-inkled 
each with a /.ehnv’s tail, whieli ho dip])ed in the 
water. 

As all this and mueh more did not succeed, lie 
had recourse to another stratagem. He knew well 
that bal)t)ons wen^ not vury easily camrht amon^ the 
rocky iriens and shelvin'.: precipices; therelore, in 
order to 'jrain lime, he informed the men that, to make 
rain, he must have a baboon ; that the animal must 
be witlajiit a bli'ini.'h, not a hair was to be wantinj; 
on its body. One would have thomrht any simpleton 
mifrlit have seen throuirh his tricks, as their beiii" 
able to present him with a l)aboon in that state was 
impo.•<^il)le, even thouirh they cauirlit him asleeji. 
Forth sallied a band of chosen runners, who ascended 
the nei"hbourinu: mountain. The baboons from their 
lofly domiciles had been in the lia^)it of lookiiifi: down 
on the plain liencath at the natives encircling, and 
pursninj: the (juau^iras and antelojics, little dreamins; 
that one day they would themsi-lves be objects of 
|)ursuit. They hobbled off in consternation, ^runtinK 
and screamint: and leapinj: from rock to rock, occa¬ 
sionally lookim: down on their ])ursuers, urinnin^ and 
jjnashiii'.: their teeth. 

After a lon^ pursuit, with wounded limbs, scratched 
bodies, and broken toes, a youfijr one was .secured ami 
brought to the town, the captors exulting as if they had 
obtained»a great spoil. The wily rogue, on seeing the 
animal, put on a countenance exJijbiting the mo.st in¬ 
tense sorrow, exclaiming, “ My hesirt is rent in pieces ; 
I am dumb with griefand pointing to the ear of the 
baboon, which was scratched, and the tail, which had 
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lost some hairs, added, “ Did I not tell you I could 
not make rain if there was one hair wanting ?” After 
some days another was obtained ; but there was still 
some imperfection, real or alleged. He had often 
said, that, if they would procure him the heart of a 
lion, he would show them he could make rain so 
abundant, that a man might think himself vfefl off to 
be under shelter, as when it fell it might sweep whole 
towns away. lie had discovered that the clouds rc- 
(juired strong njcdicine, and that a lion’s heart would 
do the business. To obtain this, the rain-maker well 
knew was no joke. One day it was announced that 
a lion had attacked one of the cattle outposts, not far 
from the town, mid a iiarty set otF for the twofold 
purjiosc of getting a hey to the clouds and disposing 
of a dangerous enemy. T’lie orders were imjierative, 
whatever the consc(|ucnccs might be, which, in this 
instance, might haVe been very serious, had not one 
of our men shot the Icrritic animal dead with a gun. 
This was no sooner done than it was cut uji for roast¬ 
ing and boiling; no matter if it had previously eaten 
some of their relations, they at(^ it in its turn. No¬ 
thing could exceed their enthusiasm when they re¬ 
turned to the town, bearing the lion’s heart, and 
singing the conqueror’s song in full chorus ; the rain¬ 
maker prepared his medicines, kindled his fires, and 
might be seen ujion Xhe top of the hill, stretching 
forth his puny hands, and beckoning the clouds to 
draw near, or ca’cu shaking his sjiear, and threatening 
that if they disobeyed, they should feel his ire. The 
deluded jiopulaee believed all this, and wondered the 
rains would not fall. Asking an cxjicrienced and 
judicious man, the king’s uncle, how it was that so 
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great ail operator on the cloiuls could not succeed, 
“Ah," he replied, with apparent leciing, “ there is a 
cause for the hai'dheartedne.ss of tlie clouds, if the 
rain-inuker could only find it out.” A scrutini/.ing 
watch wa.*; kept up on everything done by the mis¬ 
sionaries. Some wec'ks after my return from a visit 
to (irifpiil Town, a graiuL discovery was made, that 
tlie rain had been prevented by my bringing a bag of 
.salt from that place in my wagon. Tlie charge was 
made In tlie king and his attendants, with great gra¬ 
vity and form. As ;riving the least oU'ence by laugh¬ 
ing at their puerile actions, ought always to be 
avoided, when dealing with a jieojde who arc sincere, 
though deluded, the case was on my part investigated 
with more than usual solemnity. .Mothibi and his 
aid-de-eam)) accomjianied me to the store-house, 
where the identical bag stood. It was oju’ii, ivith the 
white contents full in view. “Tliere it i<.” he ex- 
<‘laimed, with an air ol -satisl'action. Ihit boding, on 
examination, that the ri'ported salt wa-; only while 
clay or chalk, tin y could not help laughing at their 
own credulity. 

We fearlessly pointed out to them tlieir delusion, 
and our only wonder was that we had not lieeii ac¬ 
cused before ; we had occasionally lieard whisperings 
that we were not guiltless of the great drought. We 
tried both in public and in ptivate conversation to 
iinjiress them with the .sublime trullis of creation, 
provident', and redemption, but the universal reply 
was, *• maka bela,” only lie.«. In u,convcr.sation with 
Mothibi, the rain-maker, and a few others, 1 re¬ 
marked, in referenc-e to some insinuations, that I 
should with great pleasure meet him before an assein- 
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biy 6# the people, and discuss the subject.- To this 
‘ ^ at first consented, but .soon aftei wards retracted, 
for this reason, that the subject wbicb we should 
have to discuss was far too high for the peojile, being 
what only rain-makers and philo.so]>hers could talk 
about. We consoled ourselves with the hope that there 
was no probability of our being implicated, ?*s'our few 
cows SIS well as theirs were dying, and w'e were with¬ 
out a drop of milk. Nothing could exceed the art¬ 
fulness with which he carried on the game; he said 
the Bushmen had cut down certain bushes behind the 
hills, and he advi.sed an extirpating commando to go 
against them. This was overniled. lie then disco¬ 
vered that a corpse, which had been put into the ground 
some weeks before, had not received enough water 
at its burial. He knew the; horror the Bechuanashad 
at the idea of touching a ])utrid body, and he thought 
he would fix thenv,' and made it known that the body 
must be taken uj), washed, and re-interi-ed. He sup¬ 
posed they woidd not do this, but he was mistaken; 
the ceremony, horrible as it must have been, was per¬ 
formed ; but the sky remained cloudless still. 

The people at last became impatient, and poured 
forth their curses against brother Hamilton and my¬ 
self, as the cause of all their sorrows. Our bell, 
which was rung for public worship, they said, fright¬ 
ened the clouds; our-prayers came in also for a share 
of the blame. “ Don’t you,” said the chief rather 
fiercely to me, “bow down in j'our houses^and pray 
and talk to something bad in the ground ?” A coun¬ 
cil was held, and restrictions were to be laid on all 
our actions. We refused compliance, urging that the 
spot on which the mission premises stood had been 
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^iven to the niissionaries. The rain-maker ap’peared 
to avoid aecusina: us openly; he felt some sense!’of 
obligation, his wife having experienced that my medi¬ 
cines and mode of bleeding did her more good than 
all his nostrums. He would occasionally visit our 
humble dwellings, and wl;en 1 happened to he in the 
smith’s s7u)p, he would look on most intently when 
he saw a piece of iron welded, or an instrument made, 
ajid tell me privately he wished 1 were living among 
his people, assuring me that there was ])lenty of 
timber and iron there. 

One diiy he eaine and sal down with a face some¬ 
what elongated, and evincing inward dissatisfaction. 
On making imjuiry, 1 found, as 1 had heard whis¬ 
pered the day before, that all was not right ; the 
])ublic voice wax sounding ominous in his cars. He 
in<|uired how the women were in. our country ; and 
supj>osing he wislicd to know whal they were like, I 
point(‘d him to my wife, adiling that there were 
some taller, and some .xhorter than she was. “'I’hat 
is not what I mean,” he rcj)lic(l, “ I want to know 
what part they take in pid)lic atl’airs, and how they 
act when they do .so.” I n‘|>lied, ” that when the 
women of my country had occasion to take an active 
imrt in any jmblic aflairs, they carried all before 
them ; ” adding, in a jocose strain, ” wait till we mis¬ 
sionaries get the women on our side, as tlicy now are 
on yours, and there will be no more rain-makers in 
the countPj'.” At tliis remark he looked at me as if 
I had just risen out of the earth.'*: “ -May that time 
never arrive! ” he cried, with a countenance expres¬ 
sive of unusual anxiety. I replied, “ that time would 
assuredly come, for .Jehovah, the mighty (Jod, had 

Y 
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spoken it.” lie was evidently chagrined, for he had 
come for advice. “ WJiat am I to do ? ” he inquired ; 
“ 1 wish all tlic women were men; I can get on with 
the men, Imt 1 cannot manage the women.” 1 viewed 
this as a delicate moment, and, feeling the need of 
caution, replied “ that the .women had just eau.se to 
comj)Iain ; lie had promised‘them rain, but the land was 
dust, their gardens luirned u]), and, were J a woman, I 
would complain as loudly as any of them.” To his in¬ 
quiry, “ What am I to do to pacify them ‘i" I recom¬ 
mended him to he an honest man, and confess that he 
had been misleading himself as well as the pidilie. 
“They will kill me,” he said. 1 repeated my advice 
“ lie honest,” adding, that if he were in any danger, 
WT would do what Ave could to save him. He aro.se, 
and retired with a sorrowful countenance, leaving Mr. 
Hamilton and myself to draw our own conclusions. 
Of one thing we were jiersuaded, that a storm was 
gathering, not such a one, how-ever, as would cover 
the liills and valleys with verdure, and the lields with 
corn, hut one which might sweep away the desire of 
our hearts, in breaking iqi the mission. At such sea¬ 
sons w’ewere enabled bv laith to I'cali/.e the consoling 
assurance, “ The l.iord of hosts is with us ; the God 
of Jacob is our reliige.” 

The rain-maker kei>*. himself very secluded for a 
fortnight, and, after cogitating how he could make 
his own cause good, he a])peared in the public fold, 
and proclaimed that he had discovered the cause of the 
drought. All wt'-re now eagerly listening; he dilated 
some time till he had lai.scd their expectfitiou to the 
highest pitch, when he revealed the mystery. “Do 
you not sec, when clouds come over us, that llamil- 
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ton and Moffat look at them ? ” Tl)is (jiiestion* rceeiv- 
iiii? a liearty Jind unanimoii.s attirniation ; he added, 
tliat onr white faces friirhtened away tlie clouds, and 
they need not expect rain so lonir as we were in 
the eonntry. This was a home stroke, and it was 
an easy matter for us to, calculate what the influence 
of such *a charire would t)e on the pid)tic mind. Me 
wire \eiv soon informed of the evil ol' our conduct, 
to which we pleaded iriiiity, promisimr, that as we 
were not aware that we were d<)in;i wrone:, heini? as 
anxious as any of them for rain, we wouhl willini^ly 
look to our chins, or the zronnd, all the day lone;, if 
it would serve their jnirpose. It was rather rernark- 
ahle, that much as they admired my lonj!; black heard, 
they thouj,ht that in this case it was most to hlamc. 
However, this season of trial passed over, to our 
jjreat comfort, thouLrh it was follpwed for some time 
with many inilications of suspicion and distrust. 

Shortly after, wi- accidentally heard that some one 
was to he speared. \ iolent as the natives .some¬ 
times were airaiiist ns, we did not suspect injury was 
intended to onr.selves. We imaiiined it was the 
])oor rain-maker ; and lliouLdi we felt anxious hy any 
means to save his life, the ,u:reat difliculty was to find 
out whether he was to he the victim ; for though 
we had several of their ])e(^)le about us, and their 
council chamher was in the open air, expo.sed to the 
vulgar, it was a diflicult matter to discover secrets of 
that descrij)tion. Anxious to .save life, whiirh the 
llechuanas will .sometimes allow’*tt) he redeemed, it 
occurred to me that a very .simple .stratai'crn might 
unveil the mystery; I knew an individual of influence 
who was likely to know the affair. She was often 

Y 2 
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ailiii;;, find, like all the natives, fond of medicines, for 
anion^ such si peojdc a doctor is silways welcome, 
esjieirially if lie asks no fee. My inijuirics about the 
state of her health, and the expression of sympathy, 
were most acccjitahle; and the moment I saw her well 
pleased, I asked, as if it were a well-knowm fact, 
“ Why are they thinking of killing the raih-maker ? 
Tliey surely do not intend to eat him. Why not let 
the jioor nifin go to his own land ? ” She very 
ahrujitly asked, “ Who told you ? ” Rising, I said, 
“'riiat is all 1 want to know wdien she called out 
after me, “ Do not tell that 1 told you, or they will 
kill me.” 1 entered the puhlic fold, where about 
thirty of the principal men s:it in secret council ; it 
was ii council of death. Had 1 |)ut the. (piestion 
whetlicr they really intended to commit that deed, 
they would have gazed on me with utter aniiizeincnt, 
tliat I should have harhoured such a sus])icion, and 
lisive swoni, by fill their forefathers that ever lived, 
tliat they had no sutdi intention. 1 asked no (pies- 
tion, hut charged them with the fact, iiointing out the 
magnitude of the crime of adding sin to sin; thus 
])rovoking .lehovah, by jiliicing a man on His throne, 
and then killing him because he was unable to do 
wliiit they wished him to jicrform. I then jileaded 
hard that his life might he sjiared, and he allowed to 
return to his own country in peace. A well-known 
old man arose, in !i stiite of gre<it rage, quivei'ing his 
spear, and, adverting to the excessive drought, the 
lean herds, the dying people, and the cattle which the 
rain-maker had eaten, vowed that he wmuld plunge 
that spear into the rain-maker’s heart, and asked who 
was to hinder him. I said I should with my entreaties. 
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iuid irtlu'se would not do, I should oftl'i* a rartsom to 
>ii\T his lilV. I was asUc'd il' I was not aware that he 
was our eiieiux, and that il' he had had his will we 
shoidd have been dead. Thc'V had often thought us 
very silly and wi-aU-iuiiided to persist in telliii': them 
the same thimr so often iihoiit “ one Jesus hut now 
to set* a ’man labour to sa’ee tht* lite ot his enemy, was 
what they eoidd not comprehend. His lil'e was s])ared, 
howi VI r ; anil .Mothihi, after eonduetinu: him over the 
plain ttnvards the .Matluarin Jfiver, returned, and en- 
tere'l our house c\ith a smile of the most entire satis¬ 
faction on his eountenanee, perfectly .sensible t)f his 
meritorious conduct, and c.vpcctine; conirratidalions, 
which were liberally, and vvc thought deservedly, 
bestowed. 

Tims ended, amoui: the lVatla|iis, the c'areer of a 
notable rain-maker, whom 1 slnjll have oeeasion to 
notice in ni\ visit to the Ihmamrki^si nation, where he. 
was eventually murdered. It is a remarkable fact that 
a ram-maker seldom dies a natural death. J liave 
known >.ome, and heard of many, who had, by one 
means or other, fallen a prey It) the fury of their di.sap- 
ptiinled employers; but notwithstanding: this, there 
was no want of successors, 'riiere is not one tribe 
wht) have not imbrtied their hands in the blood of 
these imposttHs, whom they first adore, then curse, and 
lastlv destrov. 
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Aj.tii()i;(jii \vc were thus (U'livtircd iVoni tlio machina¬ 
tions of one wlio, as we allerwartls learned, was an 
active, thougli covert enemy to our influence among 
the pcojde, and though his removal tiftbrdcd ns the 
sincerest gratifleation, tlie public mind was ojijtosed to 
our residence in the cotmtry. Ever}' change appeared 
for the w'orse; and as we proc^ceded with our worlc, 
our prospects became darker than ever. The Bush¬ 
men had heen very troublesome in tiiking cattle and 
killing the watchers. AVe could not a])prove of the 
Bechuiimi system of vengeance iind extir])ation, which, 
instead of diminishing t.Ke evil, appeared only to add 
fuel to the lire of their flerce [tassions. We were 
sus])cctcd of befriending that ha])less race of beings, 
from charging our nien, avIio sometimes went to assist 
in retaking cattle, bn no ac:count to shoot the Bush¬ 
men. It was in vain we aj)pealed to the injunctions 
of .Tesus, our Ijord and master: every argument 
of that description w'as always met wdth vehemently 
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siiviiLT voi-ilVralioiis of “ Maka lu-la,"—lac's only. 
1'lu'v candidly ackno\\lcd;j:cd that \vc wroiiyiod no 
Jiian, and (hat wc laid no wish to inflict an injury 
on a sinjc individual ; hut they woidd with cciiial 
candour tell us, that we were (he cause of all the 
di'oULilit ; and we have heen more than once asked if 
we were*not afraid of lyinir down in our lu-ds, lest we 
and our reed-lniilt houses should he burned to ashes 
l>efiire niornimr. 

K\(‘rythiuL’^ wronu: dmie hy a (Iri(|ua while huntins: 
in till- lounfrv, was thrown in our teeth; and if any 
one of the natives felt himself a;:'j:rieved diiriiiL^ a 

visit fo that jfeopie, we were told that we ought to 

have iirevented it. 'I'he improper conduct of some 
professors w ho came to hunt and barter, as in the first 
iiistanee, when the mi>sion was commenced, was lield 
up to us as (he I'rnit'^ of’ the gospel; and they would 
(ell us to uo to eerfain people, artd make them good 
helore attempling the renovation of the lleehuana 
nation. We heciime inured to siieh threalening re- 

pi'oaehes and '.corn; hut many were the melancholy 

hon!> we spent in Liloomy (orehodings. Much grati¬ 
tude i.., however, due to Him avIio “ restriineth hi.s 
rough wind in the day of his east wiiifl," thsit we were, 
never idlowed to su-|ieet (hat tliey would do us any 
personal violence. ^ 

The following fac-t will illus1.f'ale, in some measure, 
the jiosition in which we stood with, the peo[ile, who, 
hy this lime, were chafed in .sj»irit hy the .severe 
drought, and mortified to the hhthest degree to .sec 
all their boasted powers vanish like a vapour on the 
mountain's brow. One day about noon, a chief man, 
and a dozen of his attendants, came and seated them- 
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^Ives under til shadow of a large tree, near my 
bouse. A secret council had been held, as is usual, 
vn tbe held, under pretence of a hunt, and the present 
party was a deputation to apprize us of the results. 
I happened at that moment to be engaged in repairing 
my wagon near at hand. Being informed that, some¬ 
thing of im])ortance was fo be communicated, Mr. 
ITainilton was called. Wc stood patiently to hear the 
message, being always ready to face the worst. The 
])rincipal s])eakcr informed us, that it was the deter¬ 
mination of the chiefs of the peo])lc that wc should 
leave the country; and referring to our disregaid of 
tlireateniiigs, added what was tantamount to the as¬ 
surance that measures of a violent kind would be 
resorted to, to c-ariy their resolutions into efleet, in 
ease of our disohejing the order. While the chief was 
speaking he stood ui a rather inij)osing, I could iu)t 
say threatening attitude, (piivering his spear in his 
right hand. Mrs. M. was at the door of our cottage, 
with the babe in her aims, watching the crisis, for 
such it was. We replied, “ We have indeed felt 
most reluctant to leave, and are now more than ever 
resolved to abide by our ]iost. Wc ])ity you, for you 
know not what you do; we haA’c suffered, it is true; 
and He whose .servants w'c are has directed us in Ilis 
w'ord, ‘ When they iiersy'cute you in one city, flee ye 
to another but although wc have suffered, we do not 
consider all that has been done to us by the people 
amounts to persecution; we aie prepared to expect 
it from such as kn»w’ no better. If you are resolved 
to rid yourselves ol' us, you must resort to stronger 
measures, for our hearts are with you. You may 
shed our blood or burn us out. We know' you will 
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not touch our wives and children. Then shall they 
who sent us know, and God who now secs and hears 
what wc do, shall know, that wc have been persecuted 
indeed.” At these words the chief man looked at his 
coinj)anions, remarking, with a significant shake of 
the head, “ Tiiese men must have ten lives, when they 
arc so fearless of death ;* there imist l)c something in 
iininortaiity.” The meetinir In’oke up, and they left 
us, no doubt fidly imjiressed with the idea that wc 
were imjn-aetieablc men. 

We could not help feeling deeply thankful for 
the turn this .short hut .solemn interview had taken. 
Th(“ ehaiire hiought against us hy the rain-maker 
was, hy every passing cloud and whistling blast from 
the torrid /one, brought fresh to their minds ; and 
they thought that, having teachers of .strange doc¬ 
trines a)nou" them, siich as thnir forefathers lu'ver 
knew, the country would he burned uj». They were 
wont to tell us of the floods of ancient tinu-s, the 
inccs.sant showers wlsich clothed the very rocks with 
verduie, and the giant trees and forests which once 
studded the brows of the llainhana hills and neii;h- 
houring plains. They boasted of the Kurinnan and 
other rivers, with their impassable torrents, in which 
the hippo[>otami played, while the hnving herds 
walked to their necks in trtJiss. fillinir tlmir makuhus 
(milk sacks) with milk, making every heart to sing 
for joy. It was in vain that wC endeavoured to 
convince them that the dry seasons had commenced 
at a jieriod long anterior to* the arrival of the 
missionaries. Indej)endent of this fact being handed 
down hy their forefathers, they had before their eyes 
the fragments of more fruitful years in the immense 
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number of stumps and roots of enormous trunks of 
acacia giraffe, when now scarcely one is to be seen 
raising its stately liead above the shrubs; wlule the 
sloping sides of hills, and the ancient beds of rivers, 
})lainly evinced that they were denuded of the herbage 
which once clothed their surface. Indeed, the whole 
country north ol’ the Orange River lying east of the 
Kulugare desert, presented to the eye of an European 
something like an old neglected garden or field. As, 
however, the natives never jihilosophized on atmo¬ 
spheric changes, aful the j)rohablc causes of the 
failure of the plenteous years, they were not likely 
to be convinced such could de|)eud on anything 
done by man, even though they were credulous 
enough to believe that theii* rain-makers could charm 
or frighten the clouds into showei's, or that our 
faces or prayers coujd jtrevent their descending. 

When reference has been made to ccilain trees, 
especially the Milkwood, {sideroxulum inerine,) and a 
few shrubs, which they prohibit being touched with 
a knife or an axe when the rain is ex[)eeled, I have 
embraced the o])]>ortunity of trying to convince the 
more intelligent, that they themselves were the active 
agents of bringing about an entire change of atmo¬ 
sphere. The Jlechuanas, especially the Ratlaj>is and 
the neighbouring tribes^, are a nation of levellei's— 
not reducing hills to comparative plains, for the sake 
of building their towns, but cutting down every spe¬ 
cies of timber, without regard to scenery or Economy. 
Houses are chiefly composed of small timber, and 
their fences of braiulies and shrubs. Thus when 
they fix on a site for a town, their first consideration 
is to be as near a thicket as jmssible. The whole is 
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])rcsc*ntly levelled, leaving only a lew trees, one in 
each great man’s fold, to afford shelter from the heat, 
and nnder which the men work and recline. 

The ground to he occupied for cultivation is the 
next object of attention ; the large trees, being too 
hard for tlieir iron a,\es, .they burn them down by 
keepinir up a lire at the •I’oot. These siij)ply them 
with hranehes for fences, wlnle the sparrows, so de¬ 
structive to their grain, are tliiis deprived of an asylum. 
1'hesc fences, as well as those in the towns, reipiire 
constant repairs, and indeed the former must he re- 
neweil every year, and by this means the country Ibr 
manv miles around becomes entirely cleared of tindier; 
while in the more se(piestered spots, where they have 
their out-])osts, the same work of destruction goes on. 
Tims, of whole forests, where the girafl'e and elephant 
weri' wont to seek their dail\ food,.nothing remains. 

When the natives remove from fhat district, which 
may he after oidy a lew years, the minor species of 
the acacia soon grows, hut the nracin t/lraj/'r retpiires 
an age to lurome a tree, and many ages must pass 
before they attain the dimensions of their predecessors. 
The wood, when old, is dark red, rough grained, and 
exi’cedingly hard and heavy: after being dried for years, 
when thrown into the water it sinks like lead. In the 
course ot my journeys I ha^e met with trunks of 
enormous size, which, if the .’time were calculated 
necessarv for their growth, as well-as their decav. 
one miglrt be led to conclude that they sprung up 
immediately after the Hood, if ilijt before it. The 
natives have also the yearly custom of burning the 
<lry grass, which on some occasions di'stroys .shrubs 
and trees even to the very summit of the mountain.s. 
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To this system of extermination may be attributed 
the long succession of dry seasons. “ The felling of 
forests has been attended in many countries by a 
diminution of rain, as in Barbadoc^ and Jamaica.* 
For in tropical countries, where the quantity of aque¬ 
ous vapour in the atmosphere is great, but where, on 
the other hand, the direct«rays of the sun "are most 
powerful, any impediment to the free circulation of 
air, or any screen which shades the earth from the 
solar rays, becomes a source of humidity ; and when¬ 
ever dampness or cold has begun to be generated 
by such causes, the condensation of vapour continues. 
The leaves, moreover, of all plants are alembics, and 
some of those in the torrid zone have the remarkable 
pro]>erty of distilling water, thus contributing to pre¬ 
vent the earth from being parched up.”f This was 
a philosophy whicjfi the more acute thinkers among 
the people could ^)ailiidly com])rchend, though they 
could not believe. I do not, however, despair of 
eventually seeing the whole of the pojjulation, some 
of whom are now commencing the building of stone 
fences and brick houses, so fully satisfied on this point 
that they will find it for their own interest, as well as 
contributing to the beauty of the country, to encourage 
the growth of timber, i)articulaj |y as it is only such as 
is indigenous which cai^ grow' to any extent. To the 
same cause may be traced the diminution of fountains, 
and the entire failure of some w hich formerly afforded 
a copious supply, such as Griqua Town, ‘Campbell, 
and a great number of others which might be men¬ 
tioned ; and which, according to the established theory 
of springs, must be siqqdied by melted snoAv, rain, 

* I’hil. Trans, vol, ii. p. 291. f T.ycll’s Trin. Oi-o. 
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(lew, and vapours condensed. It has been remarked, 
that since the accidental destruction of whole plains 
of the Olea similis (wild olive) by lire, near Criqua 
Town, as well as the diininishinir of large shrubs on 
the neiglibouring heights, a gradual decrease of rain 
has succeeded in that resrion, and thus the subterra- 
nean cavPrns found to scr\*c as reservoirs in the bowels 
of the earth cea.se to be sui»plied, especially when 
there arc no lofty mountains to jiierce t!ie clouds, or 
arrc.st and condense vajanirs which float in the at¬ 
mosphere. 

Tlie climate in the countries from the borders of 
the Colony to north latitude, and to 24” east 
longitude, is very similar. 'I’he winds which prevail, 
especially in the higher regions, are from the west 
and north-west. Cold, withering wind.s imjucntly 
blow from the .south duriui: the winter months, in 
which rain rarely falls, and never*with a south wind. 
In sj)rim:, ttlu'end of Amrust,) the nor'.h gales coni- 
menee, and blow daily, with great violence, from 
about lit to marly sunset, when a still, serene 

night succeeds. Durinir the prevalence of these winds, 
wliieh continue till Novemiier, when the air becomes 
modified by thunder storms, the atmosphere appears 
as if dense with smoke, reaching: as luLdi as the 
clouds; this ai)pearan(re is occasioned by the liirlit 
particles of dust brought from.lbe .sandy [ilains of the 
Kalagarc desert, which is s(j c.\<|uisi-tely tine, that it 
pcnetrati^ scams and cracks which are almost imper¬ 
vious to water. These winds nliiji', with m’eat pro¬ 
priety, be .styled sandy inonsooris. The\ arc .so dry, 
as to atl’ect the skin very disaarrcealily ; and the pro¬ 
cess of exsiccation goes on rapidly, producing in the 
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human frame extreme languor, and febrile symptoms, 
especially with those of a delicate constitution, who, 
though the morning may be perfectly serene, have in 
themselves indications of approaching wind for hours 
before it rises. Towards the latter end of the windy 
season, the thirsty cattle may frcipicntly he seen turn¬ 
ing their heads northward* to snuff the a(iueous blast, 
as their instinctive powers catch the scent of the 
green herbage whiclj is hroviglit from the ti' 0 })iciil 
regions. When this is the case, there is reason to 
hoj)e that clouds will soon mahe their appearance 
from the opjiosite (luarter. The wind is rarely from 
the east; and when it is, we expect rain, which 
will .sometimes continue for ilays, and is what we 
denominate land-rains, being without thunder, 'flic 
instinct of cattle under these eirennistanees is very 
reinarkahle, and s»)nielimes leads to .serious eonse- 
<|uences. 1 have Known the.se animals, after having 
travelled nearly 200 miles from their country, when 
passing through one more sterile and dry, eagerly 
snuff the odoriferous gale hlowing from the luxu¬ 
riant plains they had left, and start off in a straight 
line to the place from which they had eoiuc. 

Many years previous to my sojourn in Nanuuiua- 
land, Africaner lost the greater part of his cattle from 
this cau.se. One evening a strong wind commenced 
hlowing from the north ; it smelt of green grass, as 
the natives expressed it. The cattle, not being in folds, 
started oH’after dark. The eircumstanee betng uniire- 
ei’dented, it was supposed they had merely wandered 
out to the common where they were accustomed to 
graze ; hut it was found, after much search, that some 
thousaiuls of cattle had directed their course to the 
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north. A few were recovered, but the majority 
escai)e(l to the Damara country, after having been 
jtursued hundreds of miles. TIxis in.stinct directs the 
migrations of the antelope and the wild ass used to 
the wilderness, that snuffeth up the wind at her plca- 
.sure, .ler. ii. 2-4. These winds, 1 have learned from 
impiirv*, Voine from witlun the tropics, where rain 
has fulii-M, and the cool air thereby produced rushes 
southward over the plains, tilling up the .space caused 
by the raretiu-tion of the air, owing to the approach of 
the sun to the tropic of Caprieorn. The more bois¬ 
terous these wiiuls are, the more reason we have to 
e\]tei’t rain. They camiot extend to any great height, 
as the thunder .-torms which follow, and which often 
commence with a small cloud in the opposite direc¬ 
tion. increasing into monntain> of snow, with a tinge 
of \ellow, pursue an opposite' course'. These are 
preee'de'd l»y a dead '(illness, which <;e»ntinnes till the? 
tornadei hui>ts upon u.> witli awful violeJicc, and 
the eloud' laive' di'eliai'.;eil (heir wate ry treasure's. 
In sueh a eu'e' there are almost always two strata 
e)f clourls, lie epie ntly nio\ iii'/ in e ppO'ite dire'e lions. 
The hiirher mountain-like inas.-e'.', with their e'dges 
exiictly detiiu'd, going ejneway, while the feelers, or 
le)e)se' misty vapour beneath, e'onvidsed, and redlinir 
in learted veie)eity, are geenier ane)the'r; while the' 
jee’als e»f thunde'i' are sue'li jls te> make' the; very 
e'arth trendile. The lightning is eef three eiescrip- 
tions, e)n€ kinel passinu: from elouel tej clejnel; this is 
•seldom aeeomp.inie-el with any rairf.j .Another kind is 
the feirkeel, whieh may he seen jiassiner throng'h a 
cleiuel, and strikinir the earth ; this is ee»nside'rt;el the 
inejst dange'ious. The inexst commem, not ahvavs 
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adftcompanicd by rain, is what we arc in the habit of 
calling str< 2 ^m or chain-lightning. Tins appears to rise 
from thtNlarth in figures of various sha])C's, crooked, 
zigzag, and obli<iu(*; and sometimes like a water¬ 
spout at sea: it continues several seconds, while the 
observer <*an distinctly see it dissolve in ])ieces like a 
broken chain. The perpetual roar of awful t'lmnder 
on these occasions may he conceived, when twenty or 
more of these flashes may he counted in one minute. 
The lightning may also he seen passing upwards 
through tl>e dense mass of vajmur, and hranching out 
like the limbs of a naked tree in tlic l)luc sky above. 
In such storms the rain frc(|ucntly falls in torrents, 
and runs ofl‘ very ra[)idly, not moistening the earth, 
exce|)t in sandy plains, more than six inches deep. 

These storms arc I’rccpientlj very desti’uctive, 
though not attended with that los.s of life common 
in more ])opulous (ountries. People are killed, espe¬ 
cially such as take refuge UJidcr trees ; houses are 
.struck, when, in general, "ome, if not all, the inmates 
perish. (Jame are fixciuently killed hy it, and I have 
known about titty head of cattle Uwelled on the s|)ot. 
'Fhough persons do become so far accu.stomed to 
these fearful displays of Almighty power as e\en to 
long for them, because tlu\ bring rain, jet they fre- 
ipiently produce great terror, e>'peeiall\ among the 
lower orders of’ the animal creation. 'Hie antelopes 
flee in consternation ; and I lane had opportunties of 
ob.serving the Ikdala ^j)oor liechuanas') start' oil' early 
on the morning folkiwing such a storm, in quest of 
the young which ha\e been cast through terror; 
thus illustrating the words of the Psalmist, as ren¬ 
dered in our English translation, “ The voice of the 
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Lord causeth the hinds to calvc,”* or somewhat 
dearer, as in the Dutdi, “ cast their j'onng.*’ 

Wliilc on the subject of thunder, it may'Sc proper 
to ohseiTc tliat we have in those latitudes what the 
natives call scrumtur}, (senunaeeree,) which is 
thunder without doiuls. . I have fre<iuently heard it 
durinir nly Ioii'j: abode in the country, and once ill 
a [tosition where no clouds could be seen for fifty 
or si\f\ niilc-. round, even on the most distant 
hori/on, for many weeks ; indeed it may be .said to 
he hcjird oiilj when tliere are no elouds whatever 
to he seen. When if does oceur, wInch is not often, 
it is all(‘r the sun has passed the meridian, and when 
till' day is hottest, with little or no wind. The explo¬ 
sion ajtpears to he in the clear blue sky; and though 
oxer our heads the intonations are soft, and nothin,!' 
like li^htnine: is to be si'cn. 

Anion'.r the xarietics of nu teorolodcal ]ihenomena, 
it iniaht he here noticed, that explosions of sub¬ 
stances oecasion.illy take place, xxhich generally strike 
axxe into the luathen, xxho are afraid of siiins in 
the heaxens. These occur after dix and sultry 
tlaxs. I nexer met, hoxxexer, with a Mochuana who 
had seen or heard of the fall of aerolites. 'I'he 
mitives nexer apjiear to have formed an\ idea of 
the causes xxhich ])roduee Ijie ]»henomena of the 
heax'ens, sui'li as eelijiscs. The x'ai'ue, thou!'h uni¬ 
versal notion jirevails, when the union is eclipsed, 
that a grfat chief has died. They aie directed by 
the position of certain stai's in tliit heax’cns, that the 
time ha.s arrix'cd, in the revolxin:' xear, when parti¬ 
cular roots can be dim up for use, or when they may 

* NM\. 0. 

7 
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commence their luhours of tlie field. This is their 
ItkhakolofTo, (turnings or revolvings,) or what - we 
should call the spring time of the year. The Pleiades 
they call selemela, which may he translated, cultivator, 
or the precursor of agriculture, from lerneta, the 
relative verb to cultivate for •* and .ve, a ])rciu)minal 
prefi.v, distinguishing them as- the actors; *' Thus, 
when this constellation assumes a certain position in 
the heavens, it is the signal to commence cultivating 
their fields and gardens.-j- 'rimndcr they sii})posed 
to he cau.sed hy a certain bird which may he seen 
soaring very high during the storm, and which ap¬ 
peared to the natives as if it nestled among the 
forked lightnings. Some of the.se birds are not un- 
frc((uently killed, and their having been seen to 
descend to the earth may have given I’ise to this 
ludi(‘rous notion. .1 have never had an o])])orlunity 
of examining this "bird, but I |)resume it belongs to 
the vulture .s])ecics. 

Ijcaving the.se subjec^ts for the j)resent we turn 
again to the mission, which, while it suffered much 
from the presence of the rain-maker, his absence did 
not apjiear to have produced any clumge on the 


* This jicculiarit}' in tlu- Si-chu.iii;i langiiiigi- will he expluiued in 
the ehiipter on its olninictiT, 

Dr. Thnnuis 'WinterhOil'oni, in his ac-enunt of the native Afri¬ 
cans in the neighhourhood of Sierra Ijeone, observes, in remarkable 
unison with this statement, that “ the proper time for preparing 
the plantations is .shown by the ])articiilar situation in* the heavens 
of the Pleiades, ealle^'. 'l)y tlie .lUilloms, awarrang.” In fact this 
notion prevails in almost all the nations of the interior of Africa 
with which we are nr()uninted, and forcibly illu-striites the import of* 
the interrogation, “ Const tlwni bind the sweet influences of Pleiades 
(spring) ?" 
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niiiuls of the natives, except that of mortitication. 
AVe could not help being sincerely thankful that 
there was no jmblie prohibition made against at¬ 
tendance on divine worship; therefore, generally, a 
few came, though sometimes only such a.s were our 
dcp<Midarils. A very large majority had never en¬ 
tered the chapel, lu'ing ‘threatened by tlieir supe¬ 
riors if they <lid ; and others woidd not for their 
lives liavc set a foot within the threshold. At an 
early period, when the place of worshij) was built, 
a wooden Dutch clock had been tixed upon the wall, 
for the purpose of regidating the hours of worshij). 
Immediately above the dial was a .small box, in 
which were a couj)le of lilijnttian soldiers, who 
strutted out when the clock stnurk. Conrad Buys 
and others had poisoned the minds of some of the 
leadin': men with the idea that* the missionaries 
were only the jireeursors of the (lovernment, who 
waiuld .soon follow in their tniin, and make .soldiers 
of every one of them. 'Phe little images in the 
clock were soon ma;:nilied into (loliaths, and the 
jilaec of worshij) looked ujH)n as an rinf/u ra khnfeyo, 
a hou.se of bondage. It was neeessaiy to take down 
the fairy-looking strangers, and cut a jiiece off their 
j)aintcd bodies, to convince the atlrighted natives 
that the objects of their alani) were only hits of 
coloured wood. Alaijy, however, thought thtnisclvcs 
too wise to be thus easily deceived. 'I’hough j)cr- 
fectly convinced of the egregious .folly of believing 
that the little Ihefo, “ curved onesj” would one day 
seize them hv the throat in the sanctuarv, thev never- 
theless continued to su.sj)ect that the motives of the 
missionary were anything but disinterested. 

z 2 
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Jlcjiorts of tl M.’iiilutccs —Tlic !iul)iiir'.s wisli to visit tlio iiitcrior— 
Oppositioi lo tlu’journey—Tile liiinted kluiinii—AVilil do^js’eliasi; 
—Miinliitees diseovered ■Uelurii homeward—IVoeeed to (iriijmi 
Town—A Heehnaiiii parliament held—Manner of the siieakers — 
A eonnsellor siloneed—’I'aisho's sjieeeh—'I'he king’s eoncluding 
address. 


For iHoro tliiin a yoar numerous ami stranjje reports 
liad, at in’.ervals, readied us, some indeed of sueli a 
eliaraeter as indueed us to treat tliem as tlie reveries 
ofa madman. It ^vas said that a mid>ty woman, of 
the name of Alantatee, was at the head of an invin- 
eihle army, Jiumerous as the loeusts, murehin:; onward 
amon^ the interior nations, carrying devastation and 
ruin wherever she went; that slu* nourished the army 
with her own milk, sent out hornets before it, and, in 
one word, was laying the world desolate. C’onduiling 
that these might he only rumours of a destructive 
war carrying on by C.’ltaka, the tyrant of the Zophis, 
and that he was at too great a distance from us to 
affect our ojierations, I resolved on a journey which 
1 had been conteipplating for some months. This 
was to visit Makiba, the chief of the IJauangketsi, a 
jioweHul tribe, situated upwards of two hundred miles 
north-east of J..ithako. I had various reasons for 
taking this step.- The Batlapis, and the neighbouring 
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tril)c-i, were livini: in constant dread of an attack from 
.>o j)owcrful an enemy, of whom they eonld never 
speak witliout stijrmati/inir liim with tlie most op- 
|)rohrious epitliets. Jt was desirable to open up a 
friendly intercourse to iirevcnt hostilities, and it 
seemed advisable for nie_ to attend more exclusively 
to the*jfl-fiuirement of tlii‘ lanirn:i!re. Iiy assoeiatimr, 
for a while, with the natives, wlnai, at the same time, 
an opportunity wa-^ thus afl'onled tor heeomimr lu'tter 
ae(|uainted with the loealitie> of the tril)es. and, in 
addition to tlu'se ohji’cls, was the ultimate desi|;n of 
intfodueinir the (Jospel amonu^ that interesting people. 

About this time, rceeiviiiLT an invitation from Ma- 
kaha. the path of duty was plain ; hut Mothihi, and 
indeed all the people, were' irreatly opposed to my 
de^ii^n. Kvitv tliinu: injurious to the elianieter of the 
!>auane:ki t'i was raked up :ind pl.ieed before me. All 
the imaL;iuary and nal murdiis* Makaha liiid ever 
committed wi re set in ariav, iiud every one swori- by 
their kimr and their fathers, that if 1 went my doom 
was fixed, for I should m ver return, and therefore 
.Ma-.Mary and the twoehildren miLrht leave and return 
to our friends in Kndand. for she would luwer see 
me ajriiin. NVe, with Mr. Hamilton, had deliberated 
together, and |)rayed over the subject, and were not 
dismayed by their re[»resentations. When the day 
arrived for my departure, .\Vothihi, tindine: he (;mdd 
not ])revail by ariruments. positively forbade those 
under life control to accompany me. Feelimf no 
inclination to jrive up my intention, I started with 
such men as 1 had. On reaehimr Old Lithako, on 
the third day, 1 found the reports about the Man- 
tatee.s somewhat revived, and the natives stromrlv 
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advised me to proceed no farther than Nokaneng, 
about twenty miles distant. The reports being such 
us we had lieard before, and knowing that they wished 
by every tneaiis to intimidate me, I jiroceeded on the 
foUowing day, after having preached to a great num¬ 
ber of the natives. On arriving at Nokaneng, I found 
that rumours had reached that j)lace tliat the liara- 
longs, at Kunuana, about one hundred miles off, had 
been also attacked, and the towais were in the hands 
of the marauders; but as sjiies had been sent out 
to ascertain the truth, I remained, employing every 
opportunity alforded to impart instruction. The 
spies returning without having heard anything of the 
reported invaders, I proceeded, with my small com- 
j)any, towards the liauangketsi tribes. After travel¬ 
ling lour days over a dry and trackless part of the 
country, occasionally meeting with a few of the j)Oor 
flechuanas, wc can'ic to a fine valley, Mosite, in which 
were some pools, and plenty of game, especially the 
rhinoceros. Having shot one of these imnderous 
animals, we halted a day to i)rcparc the meat, by 
cutting it up into slices, and hanging it in the sun to 
dry. One w'ould have been more than sutlicient for 
our comj)any ; and it was only at the urgent re(|ucst 
of the ]>oor people that a couple more were shot, 
as they very rarely succeed in killing such animals, 
excej)t it be in a pitfall. 

During our stay at this ])lace a circumstance oc¬ 
curred which inay throw some light on the."habits of 
these people, and confirms the old adage, “ that the 
one-half of the world does not know' how the other 
half lives.” It was at noonday when a fine large 
hartebeest (khama of the Beehuanas,) the swifte.st of 
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the antelope species,* darted close past t!»e ^va>:on, 
and descended towards the extensive valley. Startled 
by so unusual an occurrence, one of the natives called 
out, “ It is the wild do;rs and presently the whole 
))ael< made their appearance, followim^ their leader, 
which Avas ])ursuinir the, antelope. We seized our 
iruiis to*attack them as.hea'-ts of prey. The poor 
]K‘ople who Avere siltiiii: around their llesh-pots 
.startl'd up, and followed, he^ziiR of us most earne.stly 
fiot to kill the Avild doe:s, lor they Avere their pro¬ 
viders. W e, of course, laid down our jruns a^ain, and 
dii'ceted our attention to the khama, Avhieh Avas soon 
(ivertakeu and .seized by the hind letr. It turneil 
round to defend itself, and then started off till ajrain 
seized hv the AAild doe:. As avc had, in a measure, 
retarded the speed of the |>aek. about thirty in num- 
ber, tlie sinede doe: Avliieli Ava.:. vi'-'V-A'd baitim; thi^ 
khama looked round and eave a ^liteous IioavI for his 
companions to eome to his as-istam e. W hen they 
oA’ertook the poor animal they fell upon it with one 
aeeord, and instantly hroneht it to the eround. One 
ol' my men ran ofi’ in order to seeuri'a piece of the 
skin, of Avhich he wanted to make shoes, l)ut by the. 
time he reached the spot, nothine; remained hut bones, 
and tlio.se Avell jdeked. These the poor people after- 
Avards collected for the sake ol’ the marroAv, On 


• “ I’Ik* hurt'hi t .it is oin' (iC the fiin st animals nl' the uiiti'lopu 
iaiilily ; il»is fin-l, ami <;ra(i'l'ul in its ;rait. 'J'liC; male is almul 
Si vi u Ivi't Imij; ami tive I'ei-t lii”li, \iitli liitfnlsoim.’ nenrvated linriis 
;,'rii\vin': rrnni apprMximalt d ha.-i s. 'I'he I't finde is nl'a smaller size. 
'I'tie It. si, is ;;'iMil, and bears a eoiisiderabk; n seinld.ime to Ireel'.”— 
I’riiiijif. 'I’in re are inifi.ensi- In-rds of tln-e atiimab in tin- infi-rior, 
and ”enn'al!\ of a l,i,.;i i' size tli.in tlie above. 
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farther' itKjuiry I find that these people are in the 
habit, when they see an antelope, or even an ostrich, 
j>urs(ie(l hy the wild dogs, of eiuicaA'ouring to frighten 
them away, that they may come in for a share of the 
prey. One of the men, witii much feeling for himself 
and companions, said, ]>atting his hand on his stomuch, 
“ Oh, I am glad you did not slioot the dogs,"* for they 
often find us a meal.” At another place the j)Oor 
p(!opie were very glad, on the same account, that we 
had not killed the lion which liad been troublesome 
to us during the night. These children of the 
desert very j)romj»tly described the manner of the 
wild-dog chase, which 1 have since bad op[)ortuni- 
tics of witnessing. When the dogs ap])roacb a troop 
of antcloi)i's, they select one, no matter how it may 
mingle with others on the dusty ])lain; the dog 
that starts never loses scent, or if lie docs, it is soon 
discovered by the ’pack which follow after, as they 
spread themselves the more readily to regain it. 
White the single dog who takes the lead has occasion 
to make angles in pursuit of his prey, the others, who 
hear his cry or short howl, avoid a eireiiitous course, 
and by this means easily come uj) again, when a 
fre.sb dog resumes the chase, and the otlier turns 
into the jiaek. In this way they relieve each other 
till they have caught the animat, which they rarely 
fail to accomplish, though sometimes after a very long 
run. Should they in their course happen to pass 
other game much nearer than the one in purjuit,'they 
take no notice of it!' These dogs, of which there arc 
two species, never attack man, but are very destiuctive 
to sheep and goats, and even to cows, when they come 
in their way. 
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While these things were going on we were*on tlie 
alert, and made imiuiries of every sti~anger we met 
about the invaders, hut could learn nothing, although 
Ave were not more tlian tifteen miles I’roin tiie town, 
of which it was reported the enemy were in posses¬ 
sion. We saw, on a distant height, some men who 
were evfllently looking (Mir way, and their not aji- 
jiroaehinir our wagons was so unusual with hungry 
natives, that we thought they must he strangers from 
a great distance, or some of the Mantatees. Two 
days passed over, and on the next, when we were 
about to start for the llauangketsi, two liarolongs 
passing hy, informed us of the fact the -Mantatees 
were in jiossession of the town, which lay rather in 
our rear, behind some heights, which wc distini'tly 
saw. As one of these men had narrowly escaped with 
his life in the eoutlict with that people, no doubt was 
h'ft in our minds as to the. proprit*ty of returning im- 
nu'diately to the place whence we had come, particu¬ 
larly as there was a proliahility that our course might 
he intercepted, .some prisoners who had escaped 
having re]»orted that the enemy were aliout to start 
for Lithako. We lost no time in returning to Noka- 
neng, and were met there hy individuals who authen¬ 
ticated my report to some thousands, who were 
pleasing themselves with the idea that there was no 
such enemy. When 1 ai’rive(?ift our station the fearful 
new;s spread rapidly. A public .meeting was con- 
vetfeffTaJid the princijml men met, to whom I gave a 
circumstantial account of all tht'|information I had 
gathered, respecting the character and ju-ogress of the 
Mantatees; 7'hat they were really a numerou.s and 
powerful body, had destroyed many towns of the 
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Bakonc tribes, slaughtered immense numbers of peo])le, 
laid Kurrechano in ruins, scattered the Barolone;s, and, 
in addition, were said to be cannibals ! The alarming 
tidinj's produced at 6i\st a j^looin on every countcnauce, 
and wlien J Iiad bnisbed speaking, a ])roround silence 
reigned for some minutes. , Mothibi then readied in 
the name of the assembly,* tliat be was exceedingly 
thankful that J bad been tlofio e llu/ia, hard-beaded, 
and ])ursued my journey, foi-, ()y so doing, I had dis- 
coveri'd to them their (lane:er. 

All were now ready to bl(;ss me for having taken 
iny (uvn way. They solicited counsel, but all 1 could 
give was to dec to the ('oloiiy, or call in the assistaiuie 
of the (iiri(|uas; that as the Bechunas were entirely 
unable to resist so numerous and savage a Ibice as the 
Mantatccs, J would proceed instantly to CiricpiaTown, 
give information, convey their wishes, and obtain 
assistance and Wagchis to remove our goods iroiii the 
station. Some pioposed fleeing to the Kalagarc desert; 
but from this 1 strongly dissuaded them, fearing that 
many would ])erish from want. As no time was to 
be lost, in the absence of horses, 1 j)roceefle(l with 
my wagon to (iri(|ua "i'own, where 1 had the pleasure 
of meeting at Mr. Melvill’s house, (leorge I’hoinpson, 
E.s(j., of Cape Town, who was on a tour, and about to 
visit Lithako, 

< ‘ 

As soon as the purpose of my embassy was com¬ 
municated, Waterboer, the chief, started off for Camp¬ 
bell, on horseback, to confer with the ])eo])k''-thcf(j; it 
being the opinion p>f the Griipias that if the enemy 
were to be resisted at all, it should be done at a dis¬ 
tance. They ])romised to lose no time in coming to 
the Kuruman with a party, when further deliberations 
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miglit be made. Next morning I returned, Itceom- 
panied by Mr. TJi()inj)son, and many anxious minds 
were anticipating the result of my journey, the j)uhlie 
mind being completely unhinged, although no fresh 
tidings had arrived respc'cting the objects of their 
terror. The resolution yf the (Jri(|nas to meet the 
enemy*tft a di.stance, gavw entire satisfaction. Orders 
were .sent off to tlic ditlerent towns and villages, and 
to the ilatlaros, that a pUshu, or parliament, be eon- 
vened on the following day. As subjects of irreat 
national interest were to be discu.ssed, alt were in 
motion early in the morning of June l.‘l, In’J.'J. About 
10, A. M., the whole body of armed men, amounting 
to about loot), came to the outskirts of the town, and 
returned again to the j)ubtic fold or jdaee of assembly, 
some singing war-sonu:s, others engaged in mock- 
tidits, with ail the fantastic gestiyes which their wild 
imaginations could invent. Tlfe whole body took 
their seats, lining the fold, leaving an arena in the 
centre for the speakers. 

A few short e.xlracts from some of the speeches will 
serve to show the manner in vhich these meetings 
are conducted. Although the whole exhibits a very 
grotesepje scene, Imsine.ss is carried on with the nio.st 
perfect order. There is but little ehc'ering, and still 
less //J.V.V(/»»•, while every speaker fearlessly states his 
own .sentiments. I'he audience is .sealed on the 
ground, (as represented in the accompanying sketch,) 
ea^^inihi having before him his shield, to which is 
attached a number of sj)ears. (juiver <‘ontaining 
])oisoned arrows, is hung from the shoulder, and a 
battle-axe is held in his right hand. Many were 
adorned with tiger .skins, and tails, and had plumes 
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of featlisrs waving on their heads. In the centre a 
sufficient space was left for the privileged, those who 
had killed an enemy in battle, to dance and sing, in 
which they exhibited the most violent and fantastic 
gestures conceivable, wbich drew forth from the 
s])ectators the most clamorous a])plausc. When they 

• This skclc'h wus l.-ikcii wliilc! Muthihi was cutting his capers 
l)cforc comniciicing his s|n!c<!h. It was iiiitural to expect that, 
however imicli the natives iniglit eoiiteniii our doetrincs, as being 
in direct opposition to their euslotns, and to the lusts of the flesh, 
they would nevertheless he hal, for their own comfort ntid con¬ 
venience, to adopt our ])lain and simple mode of dress. Though, 
strictly sjicuking, they were neither naked nor obscene in their 
attire tind manners, their dress, to say the least, was disgnslitig. 
Any thing like an infritigement on the aneient garb of the nation 
■was looked on as a earieattire rtf ours ; and therefore it appeared in 
their eyes what a man in this country would be with a lady's bon¬ 
net or cup on his head—a Merr_\ Andrew. Various iirlielcs of 
clolhini': were sent front, lingiand for the (jneeti and nolilcsse of 
l.ilhako ; hut none of tfie.v iiiaili' ilioir appearanec. M'In n tisilors 
came, whicli in those day; was a r.in thing, they would olfer the 
pret at of a garment, wliieh shared the same fate. Mahuto, the 
queen, promised that if Mrs. M. wotild tnake her a dress, slu; 
would wear it. She gladly set her needle to w<)rk. The tlress was 
pi.-I ttteil, hut lliat too disappeared. When the missionary's wife 
ju'evailed on a cnitple of girls to come into tlic house, to nurse, and 
do other little household services, it required sonic pcrsuiusion to 
induce them to put on something like a frock, to keep them from 
making everything the greasy red colour of their own bodies. 
When they returned in the '.vetting to their homes, they would 
throw oft'the. temporary garb however bright its colours, as some¬ 
thing filthy and disgusting. An idea may be formed of tUv fan¬ 
tastic appearance of the natives in the absurd use of sonto s of 

European dress, from t7|C fact that we observed the king, while 
sitting among the warriors at the meeting, wearing a white garment, 
but could form no idea what it was, tintil he bounded into the arena, 
and, lo I it was a chemhe ! Whence it came, or what became of it 
afterwards, no one knew. 
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retire to their scats, tlic speaker eonimences, hy com- 
iiiandiui: silence. “ Be silent, ye Bathijiis. Be silent, 
ye Barolonv:'^,” adfiressin:; each tribe ilistinctly, not 
exeeptinir the wliite people, if any happen to he pre¬ 
sent, and to which each resjwnds with a irroan. He 
then takes from his shiejd a spear, and points it in 
the direflion in which the enemy is advancinir, ini- 
jirecatin^ a curse u]»on them, and thn.s declaring war, 
hv reju'atedly Ihnistim: his spear in that direction, as 
it' pliiiiirini: it into the enemy. This receives a loud 
whistling hOund of apidaii'c. He ne.xt directs his 
.“•jiear towards the Bushmen-conntry, south and south¬ 
west, imi»recatiiii: also a curse on thosi^ “ ox-eaters,” 
as they aie called. 'I'he kimr, on this, as on all similar 
oeea^ious, introduced the liusines?. of the day by, “ Ye 
son.>. of Moiehahan'.rue,”—viewing all the influential 
men pre.se nt as the friends or alljes of his kingdom, 
wltiih rose to more than its foritier eminence under 
the reign of that nionareh, his father,—‘‘ the Alan- 
tatees are a sirong and victorious people, they have 
overwhi'lmcil many nations, and they are ujiproacdnng 
to de.stro\ us. We have him a])prised of their man¬ 
ners. theii deeds, their weapons, and tlieir intentions. 
We cannot stand against the .Manlatees ; wc must now 
concert, conclude, and l>e determined to stand ; the 
case is a great one. You hvic sirn the intere.st the 
missionarv has taken in vour :i,’ifetv ; if we exert oiir- 
sch^‘.s as he has done, the Mantatees can come no 
farther. ^ You sec the white jieople arc our friends. 
You see Mr. Thompson, a chicffinan of the (’aj)e, 
has come to see us on horsehtick; he has not eome 
to lurk behind our houses as a sjiv, but eome oj[)eidy 
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and with (;ouri{lcii(:(!;—his iiitnitions arc irood ; he is 
one on wliom the hijlit oC day may shine; he is our 
friend. I now wail lo heat what the <reneral o])inion 
is. J.i(‘t every one speak his mind, and tlien ] shall 
speak aii:ain.” .Mothihi mamruvred his spear as at the 
eomnuau'ement, and then ])Qintin,i; it towards heaven, 
the andienee shouted, “ I’ii'a” (rain,) on which he sat 
down amidst a din of applause. 

Itetween each s]>eaker a part or verse of a war- 
sonj; is sune:; tin* .same antics are then performed, 
and ai^ain iiniversal silence is commanded. The se¬ 
cond s]u‘akcr, Moshume, said, “ 'I'o-day we are called 
upon to oppose an enemy who is the enemy of all. 
Mofliit has Ixien near the camp of the enemy : avc 
all oj)pose(l his iroiiiij:; wv an' to-day all i:lad that 
he went ; he did not listen to us. he has warned us 
and the (iricpias. "What are we now to do? If we 
Hee they will overtake us ; if we tie:ht they will con- 
(pier, they are as strou}; as a lion, they kill and eat, 
they leave nothimr. (Here an old man interrupted 
the sjieakcr, heiririuir him to roar aloud that all might 
hear.) I know ye, Ikitlapis,” continued Moshume, 
“that at home and in the face of women ye are men, 
hut women in the face of the enemy; ye are ready 
to run when you should stand ; think, thiidt and 
prepare your hearts this day. he united in one, make 
your hearts hank’’ Ire ha, a Alorolong, cou\menced 
liis speech hy recommending that the .lhitla])is should 
wait till the Alantatees arrived and then attac^x tnem ; 
lie had scarcity sr.kl this, when he was interrupted 
by Isite, a young chief, who s])rang up, calling out, 
“ No, no ; who called upon you to .speak foolishness ? 
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lliiTt' I'vor a kiiij: or chii-f ot' tin' Hatlajuis who 
.--aid you must stand ujt and sjx’ak? Do you inU'iid 
to iu.'truct tiu' sons of Mokdiahanjrui’? lie silent! 
You say you know the men, and yet you wish us to 
wait till tiiey enter our town; tlie Mantatees are eon- 
(jueror>. and, if we tlee, we must lose all. Hear, and I 
will ; let us attack.the eiuiny where they are; 

il’ we retreat, there will he time for tlu)se in the rear 
to flee. We may tiaht and lire, and at ke't eoiKjuer; 
tlii- we eaimot flo if we wait till they a|t|)roaeh our 
town.” 'I’lu- -|)et'eh was loinlly cheered. whik“ ineha 
silentl\ Silt down. A chief, eonsidi-rahly advanced 
in \ear>. alteiwiirds address(>d the assembly. “ Ye 
sou- of Molehiihiinaue, ye hiivi' now had ex|»erienee 
enouaii to convince you tluit it is your duty to |iro- 
eeed aaiiiiist tin- .Miintiities, who havi* in> ohjeet hut 
to .'tcid and dotroy. Ye .sons of .Molehidamaue! ve 
sons of .Molehidianaue ! ye lane *!lom! well this (hiv. 
You iire now aetiua wiselv, tirst to deliherate and 
then to jtroeecd: the mis.^imairy lais di'Ctjvered our 
d:uia<'r. like the risina sun id'ter ii dark niaht ; it man 
.sees the dana<r he was in when darkness shut his 
eyes. We must not act like lieehuiuais, we mu.st 
act like Makoiars (white |)eoi»le'. Is this our pitsho'i* 
No, it is the pitsho of the mis.xioiany; therefore we 
must speak iind act like Mako'^ais.” 

'I’ai^ho iirose, and havina (^annamded silence, was 
received with reiterated a{»pla(i>e ; on which itn old 
wixfriAr Wished furiously up to him, and hohlina forth 
his arm, called out. “ llehold tjie man who shall 
speak wisdom. He silent, he instructed ; a man, a 
wise man has stood up to speak.” 'I'aisho infurtned 
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lL\ve preceding speaiier tiial lie was the man who 
charged i)\s peoidc with desertion in time of war. 
“ Ye cowards, yc vagabonds,” lie cxelaiincd, “ deny the 
charge if you can. Shall I count uji how often you 
have done so ? Were I to rcjicat the instances, you 
would decani]) like a chastened dog, or with shame 
j)lace your heads hetween your knees.” Audre.ssing 
the a.s.semhly, he .said, “ I do not rise to-day to make 
sj)eeehes, I shall wait till the day of mustering. 1 
beseech you to reded on what is before you, and let 
the .subject sink dccj) into your hearts, that you may 
not turn your hacks in the day of battle.” ’J’urning 
to the king, he said, “ You are too indifierent about 
the concerns of your people; you are I'ollcd up in 
apathy ; you are now called upon to show that you 
are a king and a man.” 

When several ojher sjieakers had delivered their 
sentiments, chiedy exhorting to unanimity and cou¬ 
rage, JMothihi resumed his central ])Osition, and after 
the usual gesticulations, commanded silence. Having 
noticed some remarks of the ])reeeding sjieakcrs, he 
added, “ It is evident that the best plan is to jiro- 
cecd against the enemy, that they come no nearer; 
let not our towns he the seat of war; let not our 
hou-ses he the scenes of liloodslied and destruction. 
No! let the blood of the enemy he s])ilt at a distance 
from our wives and eltildren.” Turning to the aged 
chief, he said, ” 1 hear you. my father ; I undei>\tand 
you, my father; your words are true, they-are gwod 
for the carit ii;< good that we be instructed by 
the ^lakooas ; 1 wish those evil who will not obey; 
1 wish that they may he broken in pieces.” Then 
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juldrcssiim' the warriors, “There are ninny of you 
wlio (lt> not (K'serve to cat out ol'a howl, hut only out 
of a broken pot; think on what has hccii said, and 
ohi'v witlionl nuinnurinjr. I coniinand you, ye chicis 
of the Hat lapis, liatlaros. Hainairis. liaroloniis, and 
Hakotij|<, tliat you ae<HKtiiit all your tribes of the 
))roeee(lin!i< of this day ; h t none he ijznorant ; 1 say 
airain, \e wairiors, prei)are for the battle! let your 
shield- be stronL^ y»nir tjuivers lull of arrows, anil your 
battle-axes as shai]) as hunirer.” “ IV silent, ye 
Kidney-eaters,(addressinir the old men,) “ ye who 
are ol' no farther use but to hanir about for kidneys 
when an ox is slaughtered. If your oxen are taken, 
where will you iret any more Turnim: to the 
women, he said, ‘'I’levent not the warrior from iroiu" 
out to battle by your eunnini; insinuations. No, 
rou-e the warrior to Ldorv, and he will return with 
honourable scars, fresh marks of valour will cover 
his thiicbs, and we shall then renew the war-sont; 
and tianee. and relate the story of our coniiuest.” 
.At the conclu-ion. of this spireh the air was rent 
with acclamations, the whole assembly occasionally 
joininu: in tlie dance; tlie women freiiuently takini' 
the weapons from the hands of the men, and 
brandishinir them in the mo.st violent manner; and 
jieuple ol all a;res using thv^^most extravairant and 
frantic gestures for nearly twodiours. 

0 

'^KiilntYs :irf fatfii only liy tlw youii" |»'-o|)|i' will not 

taste tlu ni on any aciimnt, from the suj)iT'Ui'>us idea that they iiiii 
Inive no children if they do so. * 
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The Griqnas arrive—The commaiulo proceeds—Appalling sights— 
Narrow escape—Hattie commences—Savage fighting—The enemy 
flee—The women and children—Dc^acription of the Mantatccs— 
Renewed attempts to rescue the women—A night’s anxiety— 
Fresh alarms—The women and dead horse—Goods stolen— 
Cruelty of the Bechuaiias—Review of the subject—Concluding 
reflections—Missionary among the Maiitatces. 


During the interval of eleven days which elapsed 
before assistance could arrive from Griqua Town, 
very great uneasiness prevailed on the station, and 
most of our heavy goods were packed and buried, 
that we might not be encumbered should flight be¬ 
come inevitable.* As it had been frequently reported 
that there were white men among the invaders, when 
the commando, consisting of about a hundred horse- 

• Mr. Thompson, who, with a guide, reconnoitred the movements 
of the Mantatees whom he witnessed entering Old Lithako, returned 
to the Colony to give infomiation of the near approach of so pow¬ 
erful an enemy, lie had taken the liveliest interest in the w'hole 
afiair, as well as in the welfare of the mission, which endeared him 
not only to us,-but to the natives, who had very chara^terrstiCully 
described him as a “ mrn on whom the light of day might shine.” 
His kind and generous disposition sympathized with us imoiir anxie¬ 
ties and troubles, which at the same time aflbrded him opportunities 
of forming a correct estimate of our real situation and danger, which 
he has so well described in his ” Travels," long before the public. 
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men arrived, it was the general opinion that I ought 
to accompany them ; as, having some knowledge of 
the language, my presence might liave more influence 
in bringing about a treaty; and Mr. Melvill, Govern¬ 
ment agent at Griqua Town, having arrived with the 
iutentioiv of accompanying’the commando, we started 
on the following day. ]?ofoi-o leaving, we all met 
to pray for Divine counsel, whicli we felt we greatly 
needed. The future appeared dark and j)ortentous, 
and we were convinced that nothing hut an Almighty 
power could preserve the country from impending 
ruin, by arresting the progress of those whose feet 
were swift to shed blood. A blessing on the means of 
preventing its further effusion was earnestly im])lorcd, 
and if recourse must be had to violent measures, 
that the heads of those engaged might be .shielded in 
the day of battle. Having bivouacl^d at the Matlau- 
rin River, Waterboer, the Gri(|ua chief, I, and a few 
others, mounted our horses after dark, rode forward 
for about four hours, and then halted among some 
trees till tnorning. At daybreak we ag*<iin pro¬ 
ceeded till we came within sight of the enemy, who 
were lying a short distance south of the town of 
Lithako. A second and more numerous division oc¬ 
cupied the town, itself. Our first inqn’essions were, 
on seeing an unmense black siy/ace on the opposite 
declivity, from wdiich many sm&ll columns of smoke 
were arising, that the bushes and grass had been set 
on fife duilng the night; hut on closer inspection 
we were startled to find it the camp of one portion 
of the enemy, containing a mass of human beings. 
As we drew nearer, we saw that we were discovered, 
and considerable confusion prevailed. The war-axes 

2 a2 
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and brass ornaments could be distinctly seen glittering 
in the sun. 

Waterboer and I rode up to a young woman wliom 
we saw in one of the ravines. In re])ly to our 
question, made in the Jlecbuana language, she said 
that the invaders had come from a distant country, 
but. would give no further information. She was 
gathering the jiods of the acacia, and eating them; 
which, as well as her appearance, indicated the most 
extreme want. Having told her who we were, and 
that our object was to s]ieak to the people, and not to 
fight, we gave her some I’ood, and a jiicce of tobacco, 
—requesting her to go and apjiri/e them of our wishes. 
We then advanced witbin two musket shots of the 
enemy, where we found, reclining under a small I’ock, 
an old man and his son ; the latter without the least 
signs of animation, while the father could scarcely 
articulate that he too was dying from hunger. We 
could only learn from this object of pity, that the 
people to whom he belonged were the common enemy 
so much dreaded. We remained here for about half 
an hour, to allow the young woman ample time to 
inform the main body, and at the same time to con¬ 
vince the enemy we were not afraid of them, nor dis¬ 
posed to injure them. In the mean tijne we despatched 
one of our men to giv® infonnation to the commando, 
who were about twenty miles behind. On looking 
around in search of water, we saw the dead, bodies (re¬ 
duced to skeletons) of several of the enemy, wHb had 
come to the pool to drink, and there expired; one 
lying partly in the element with which we had to 
quench our thirst. While standing, we observed that 
all the cattle were collected and inclosed in the centre 
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of the multitude. No one came near u.s, exeejit a few 
waniors, wlio, in a threatening attitude, dared our 
apj)roach, but whose s])ears fell sliort of the mark. It 
had been agreed tliat one of our number, and I, after 
advancinir within a short distance ot' tlie enemy, should 
dismount, and go forward unarmed, and invite two 
or three them to come,and si)eak with us. This 
plan, however, was entirely di-feated. e had all 
just approached witliin a Inindred yards, and two 
of us were just about leaving our saddle.s, when the 
savages uttered a hideous yell ; and I had hardly 
time to say, “ Be uj)on your guard, they are pre¬ 
paring to attack,” wdien several hundred armed men 
rushed forward in a furious manner, throwing their 
wea])ons with such veh)cily, that wc had scarcely 
time to turn our terrified steeds, and gallo]) clear of 
them. Jlaving retreated a few' hundred yards, we 
stopjjcd, and stood ])erfectly as'tonished at their 
savage fui'y. Seeing no j)o.ssihle means of bringing 
them to a i)ailey, wc ivtired to a height Jit a short 
distance, hut within view of the enejny. IJerc wc 
remained the whole day, and, to supjdy our w’ants, 
shot two khoris, called by the colonists, wild pca- 
(m;ks, a specaes of bustard, which we very thankfully 
roasted and ate. We, at si very great risk, sent the 
horses to the water,—all to insjiirc confidence in the 
Mantatees, that some one irnght he influenced to 
draw*near,—but none appi'oached. At sunset I left 
Warterhoor and the scouts, and rode hack, to confer 
with Mr. Melvill and the other C^iipia chiefs, and 
to devise some scheme to bring the enemy to terms 
of peace, and prevent, if possible, the dreadful con- 
seiiuences of a battle. The (Jriquas had come, 
headed by their respective chiefs, Adam Kok, Berend 
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Berentl, Andries Waterboer, and Cornelius Kok ; 
but it was nnanimously agreed that Waterboer should 
take the c;oininand. Cornelius nobly and generously 
insisted on niy taking bis best horse, urging that 
iny life was far more valuable tlian his. This kind 
act was the more sensibly .felt, as the horse was one 
of the strongest in the eounnando; and bul for this 
circunistanee, I could not have done what I did, 
nor, humaidy speaking, could T have escaped with 
iny life. 

Having spent an almost sleepless night on the 
plain, from extreme cold, we were all in motion 
next morning before daylight. The attempt made 
the |)receding day to bring about a friendly commu¬ 
nication having (*ntirely failed, it was judged ex])C-' 
dient for the commando to ride uj) to the invaders, 
hoj>ing, from the imposing appearance of about one 
hundred horsemen, to intimidate them, and bring 
them to a parley. For this pnr])Osc, tlie cummaiido 
aj)[)roacIictl within 1.^)0 yards, with a view to beckon 
some one to come out. On this the enemy com- 
ineneed their terrible bowl, and at once discharged 
their clubs and javelins. Their bla(;k dismal appear¬ 
ance, and savage fury, with their Jioarsc and sten¬ 
torian voices, weie calculated to daunt; and the 
Gri(]uas, on their tir.st attack, wisely^ retreated to a 
short distance, and again drew up. AVaterboer, the 
chief, commenced tiring, juid levelled one of .their 
warriors to the ground ; several more instantly shared 
the same fate. It was confidently expected that 
their courage woidd be daunted when they saw their 
warriors fall by an invisible weaj)on ; and it was hoped 
they would be humbled and alarmed, that thus farther 
bloodshed might he prevented. Though they beheld 
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with astonishment the dead, and the stricken Varriors 
writhing in the dust, they looked with lion-like, 
tierceness at the horsemen, and yelled vengeance, 
violently wrenching the w-ea])ons from the hands of 
their dying companions, to su])ply those they had 
discharged at their antagonists. Siittieient inten’^als 
Avere aTtbrded, and ever\' encouragement held out 
for them to make proposals, but all was ineflirctiial. 
'I'liey sallied forth with inereasi-d vigour, so as to 
oblige tlie firi{|uas to retreat, though only to a short 
distance, for tliey never attem])ted to pursue above 
two hundred yards from their eamj). The tiring, 
though without any order, was very destructive, as 
each took a steady aim. ATany of their chief men 
fell victims to their own temerity, after manifesting 
undaunted spirit. Again and again the chiefs and 
Mr. Melvill met to deliberate Iioav to act so as to 
prevent bloodshed among a ]ieople who api)eared 
determined to die rather than tlee, whi<-h they could 
(‘asily have done. 

Soon after the battle commenced, the Beclmanas 
came Uj), and united in ]>laying on the enemy with 
poisoned arrows, hut they were soon driven hack; 
half'-a-do/en of the fierce Mantalees made the whole 
body seamper^ofF in wild disorder. After two hours 
and a half’s combat, the Gyiyuas, finding their am¬ 
munition fast diminishing, at the almost certain risk 
of toss of life, began to storm ; when the enemy gave 
w9y, taking a westerly direction. The horsemen, 
however, interce])ted them, wheif they immediately 
descended towards the ravine, as if determined not 
to return by the way they came, which they crossed, 
but Avere again intercepted. On turning round, they 
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seemed ‘ desperate, but were soon rc[)ulsed. Great 
confusion now jjrevailed, the ground being very stony, 
which rendered it difficult to manage the horses. At 
this moment an awfid scene wtis j)rcscnted to the 
view. The undulating country' around was covered 
witli warriors, all in motion, so that it was difficult 
to say who w'cre enemies or who were friends. 
Clouds of dust were rising from the immense masses, 
who appeared flying with terror, or pursuing with 
fear. To the alarming confusion was added the 
bellowing of oxen, the vociferations of the yet un- 
vampiished warriors, mingled with the groans of the 
dying, and the widows’ piercing wail, and the (tries 
from infant voices. The eiu'my then directed their 
(jourse towards the town, which w'as in j)osse.ssion 
of a tribe of the same peo|)lc, still more numerous, 
lleixt another dcs])erate struggle ensued, when the 
foe ap])earcd determined to inclose the horsemen 
within the smoke and flames of the houses, through 
which they were slowly passing, giving the enemy 
time to escape. At last, seized with dcs]iair, they 
fled precipitately. It had been observed during the 
fight that some wT)men WTiit haerkward and forward 
to the town, only about half a mile distant, appa¬ 
rently with the most ])erfect indifTerence to their 
fearful situation. While? the commando was strug¬ 
gling hetw'een ho])e and despair of being able to route 
the enemy, information was brought that the half 
of their forces, under Chuane, were reposing in the 
town, within sound/of the guns, perfectly regardless 
of the fate of the other division, under the command 
of Karaganye. It was supposed they possessed entire 
confidence in the yet invincible army of the latter, 
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being the more warlike of the two. Humanly speaking 
liad both ]»arties been together, the day would liave 
been lost, when they could, with |>erfeet ease, have 
carried devastation into the centre of the Colony. 
When both parties were united, they set fire to all 
parts of the town, and ;y)peared to be taking their 
dei)artm^, proceeding in ^m immense body towards 
the north. If their number may be calculated by the 
space of irround occupied by tlie entire body, it must 
have amounted to upwards of forty tbousand. The 
Cri(|uas pursued them about eight miles ; and though 
they continued desperate, they seemed filled with terror 
at the enemies by whom they had been ovenioine. 

As soon as they retired from the spot where 
they had been encamped, the liecliuanas, like vora¬ 
cious Avolves, began to jdunder and di^spatcli the 
wounded men, and to buteber tlje women and chil¬ 
dren with their spears and war'axes. As righting 
was not my province, of course I avoided discharging 
a .single shot, though, at the re([uest of Mr. Mclvill 
and the chiefs, I remained with the commando, as the 
only means of safety. Seeing the ssxvage ferocity of 
the Bechuanas, in killing the inoffensive women and 
children, for the sake of a few paltry rings, or of being 
able to boast that they had killed some ot' the Manta- 
tees, 1 turned my attention jLo these objects of pity, 
who were flying in consternatum in all diredions. By 
my talloping in among them, many of the Beebuamts 
w'ffre deterred from their barbarous purpose. It was 
distressing to see mothers and infants rolled in blood, 
and the living babe in the arms of a dead mother. 
All ages and both sexes lay prostrate on the ground. 
Shortly after they began to retreat, the women, seeing 
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that mercy was shown them, instead of flying, gene¬ 
rally sat down, and, baring their bosoms, exclaimed, 
“ I am a woman, I am a woman!” It seemed impos¬ 
sible for the men to yield. There were several in¬ 
stances of wounded men being surrounded by fifty 
Jiechuanas, but it was not till life was almost extinct 
that a single one would allow himself to be coiiquered. 
I saw riiore than one instance of a man fighting boldly, 
with ten or twelve spears and arrow^s fixed in his body. 
I'hc cries of infants which had fallen from the breasts 
of their mothers, who bad fled or were slain, were 
distinctly heard, while many of the wonieii appeared 
thoughtless as to their dreadful situation. Several 
times I narrowly escaped the spears and war-axes of 
the wounded, while busy in rescuing the women and 
(children. The men, struggling with death, would 
raise themselves fi'opi the ground, and discharge their 
Avea])ons at any one‘of our number within their reach : 
their hostile and revengeful spirit only ceased when 
life w’as extinct. Contcmjilating this deadly conflict, 
we could not but admire the mercy of God, that not 
one of our number was killed, and only one slightly 
wounded. One Ilechuana lost his life while too 
eagerly seeking for plunder. The slain of the enemy 
Avas between four and five hundred. 

The Mantatees are a tall, robust ])eople, in features 
resembling the Bechuahas; their dress consists of 
prepared ox hides, hanging double over the slwul- 
ders.' The men, during the engagement, were neatly 
naked, having on tlieir heads a round cockade of black 
ostrich feathers. Their ornaments w'ere large copper 
rings, sometimes eight in number, w’orn round their 
necks, with numerous arm, leg, and ear rings, of the 
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same material. Their weapons were war-axes of 
various shapes, spears, and clubs; into many of 
their knob-sticks were inserted pieces of iron resem¬ 
bling a sickle, but more curved, sometimes to a circle, 
and shaq) on the outside. Their language was only a 
dialect of the Se(;buana,^as I understood them nearly 
as weTKas the people aijiong whom I lived. They 
appeared more rude and barbarous iban the tribes 
around us, the natural consetpicnees of the Avarlike 
life they bad led. I'liey were suffering dreadfully 
from want; even in the heat of battle, the poorer 
class seized jiieces of meat and devoured them raw. 
At the close of the battle, wlien Mr. Mclvill and 1 
hud collected many women and children, and were 
taking them to a ])lace of safely, it was with the 
utmost difficulty we could get them fonvard. They 
willingly followed till they found a piece of meat, 
which bad been thrown awax* in the digbt, when 
nearly all would halt to tear and devour it, though 
perfectly raw. Some of the prisoners were so ex¬ 
tremely weak as to oblige us to leave thcni behind. 
We learned from others that the Mantatees bad in¬ 
tended to begin their inanrh towards Kuruman the 
very day we encountered them, and bad slaughtered 
cattle to make themselves strong. They bad firiven 
out the inhabitants of Nokaneng, ransacked and burnt 
that town, and were about *W finish with Lithako in 
tha same manner, when “the thunder and lightning 
af the £Iri(juas” (as they termed the musketry) drove 
them back. . 

As my presence was no longer required, cither to 
prevent bloodshed or save life, 1 returned to the 
station, where Mr. Mclvill arrived two days after 
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with the i)ri.soncTs, to whoso comfort and welfare he 
attended with uiironiittinji: care. It was afterwards 
deemed advisable that some of the Criiiiias should go 
and learn what dinTdion the enemy had taken ; but 
this they declined. Messrs. Hamilton and Melvill 
then set off with a wagon, to rescue the women and 
ehildren who might still survive, trusting thr.i some 
of the (>ri(|uas would follow with their horses, which 
Mr. M. oflered to hire. 'I’wo days after their dcfiar- 
ture the. report rttached us, that, after the battle, the 
retreating enemy had attacked and jiluudered three 
ditterenl towns, and were even Ibreateniug yet to visit 
the Kuruman, to revenge their loss, suppo.sing that 
tlie horses and guns being gone, tiu; Hechuanas, whom 
they considered as the du.st of their feet, would be 
utterly unable to resi.'-t them. 

On receiving the^ above alarming information, 1 
des])atehed two men with a letter to Messrs. 1 lamilton 
and Melvill, for whose safely we now felt the most 
trembling anxiety, being without horses, and not a 
single Oru|ua having accompanied them. I also sent 
oil' with all speed a letter to Waterboer, pointing out 
the necessity of reealling his force. The uncei tainty 
wlu'ther the enemy was not in the precincts of the 
town, caused us to spi-iul a most uneasy night. This 
iva.s it iiig/it of great anxiety, ilfessengers armed, 
announcing the certain ‘approach of the Mantatces. 
Jt was dark and divarv. The town was without liglits 
of any de.scrij)tion, except the few' embers of thq house.- 
fires, round which sat the trembling families. Most 
of the men were out of dooi*s, listening to anything 
like an unusual sound. The dogs kc])t up incessant 
barking. No watches were set, no sjiies sent out. Theix: 
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^was IK) inhabitant betweni us and the Held ni' battle. 
Ji\ ('iy oncaj)i)farrd afraid to move from the s])ot where 
he stood. A cry of sorrow was raised in one pait of tlie 
town, whicli made every lieart j)alj)itate. It was the 
intellieionee of one newly arrived.—the melaneholy 
tale of the ]»arent of a liynily having been slain by the 
Manta^ees. ()e<'a-<ionally a ehief would come to our 
hou<c» to announce his terror. Imauiination painted 
the town sui'rouuded by a ho>t ol the enemy, waiting 
the dawn of day to commence a I'-eneral massacre. 

'I'he .Mantatee women in our kitclu-us and outhouses 
perceived the alarm, hut looked on, or slept, with the 
most perfect indiHerence. Airain and aicain j)arties 
came and knocked violently at our door, relatinu; ik:w 
fears—the .sj)ectres of their feverish minds. .Mrs. .M. 
])ut warm clothes on the two slcepinir bal)e.s, in <-a.si‘ 
of hein;i able to escaju- on foot towards the mountain ; 
while I hmiu: my cloak and my*e:un clo.'i' hy the door 
— the latter heinL' necessary for protedion, in our 
tlieht. from beasts of prey. A woman who had the 
day hclinv hut scarcely e.scapcd the deadly weapons of 
the enemy, ran the whole niirht, and on reachine: the 
threshold of one of the houses, fainted with fatieaie, 
and fell to the irround. On iecoverinLr. the fiisl words 
she articulated were, ‘‘ The Mantatecs 1” This went 
through the thousands like an electric shock. As 
morninir liirht drew near, tlfe intensity of feeling in- 
cW'ased a hundred-fold. This was a season for the 
•exercise of jn-ayer, and faith in the jnomiscs of our 
God. The name of .Jehovah .was to us a strong 
tower, for, on looking back to that as well as to 
similar periods, we have often wondered that our 
fears were not jrreater than they WTre. Happily the 
dawning morn dispelled them. 
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As {'ix-Jit uncertainty existed as to when the Gri-, 
(juas might return, it appeared proper that our wives 
and children should set off with two wagons towards 
Gri(|uu Town, and remain there till afiairs were a 
little settled ; this they did the following day, and 
in the evening Messrs. 11, and M. returned, totally 
ignorant that danger was so near. They hUd not 
reached the spot where the battle was fought, having 
seen footmarks of many men who had a]>])arently 
jtassed there that morning, which deterred them from 
]»roeeeding farther, 'fhey ran many risks in ventur¬ 
ing both by night and day to places where they saw 
strangers, who might have been armed men, but who 
proved to be women, some of whom had found their 
way to a consideral>le distance south of Lithako. 
I'hey I'ound some literally feasting on the dead bodies 
of their companions. One night they cre])t within 
thirty yards of several groups of women, but the pos¬ 
sibility of men being there obliged them to return. 
They succeeded, however, in collecting about thirty 
women and children, whom they brought to the 
Kuruman. ^Vhile we were yet conversing, I received 
a letter from AVaterboer, informing us that it was 
impossible for him to come to our assistance, having 
himself received intelligence that an immense body 
of Mantatees was coming down the Yellow and Mud 
Rivers towards C>ri(|ua 'lown, and that as some of the 
Griiiuas on the river had already taken flight, he was 
under the necessity of returning home, and advised 
us to lose no time ia ivpairing thither, as the only 
place of .safety. 

When we communicated our intention to the 
natives, they deeply regretted our kwing them, and 
Mothibi and .several of his chiefs, with many women. 
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cixiiu' to cxjHX'ss thfir concern, tlionjrh they thoudxt 
tlie step a reasonable one. 

Our t'ainilies Jiavinj; proceixled the day before, 
and tlie people beinir un.settled, and scattered, and 
their most valuable ju'operty secreted, they were 
ready to dee at a inoineyt’s warning. It was there¬ 
fore \\iTl\ the full conscMt of the chiel’s that Ave 
left, althouxcb now it appeared we were tli'i-ini; into 
dantcer instead of fniin it ; reports havimr arrived 
that the Muntativs hail fled entirely, while at the 
same time it was rumoured that a horde was comiit!' 
down the \’aal River towards Gricpia 'rown. Air. 
Alelvill and I jiroceeded on horsehack, leavinir Mr. 
Jlamilton to follow with the Manlatee women and 
children. 

When Air. Hamilton arrived at 1'lo.se Fountain, lw«) 
(lays’ journey .south of our station on the Kuruman, 
a circumstance occurred which may be noticed, were 
it onlv to show what human heinirs are in certain 
situations, llaltmy at the ahove place in the evenimr, 
a dead horse was found that had helon^'cd to one of 
the Clniiuas, and which had l)een killed by the bite 
of a serpent. Next mornim; the women fell on the 
swollen and hall' putrid carease, and hecaii, like so 
many wolves, to tear it limb from limb, every one se¬ 
curing as much as she could for herself. .Mr. Hamil¬ 
ton, who looked on with uttJr aina/ement, advised 
them* to avoid the part w here the- animal had been 
bitten. #To his friendly warning they paid no atten¬ 
tion wliafever ; in the space ot' abewt an hour a total 
dissection was cfl’ected, and every particle of skin, 
meat, bone, the entrails, and their contents, were 
carried oft'. Air. 11. was obliged to remain the whole 
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day, ftiding it absolutely impossible to induce them 
to leave the spot till every particle was devoured, 
and in the evening they actually danced and sang with 
joy! Tliis will appear the more astonishing, as tlic 
women were allowed a regular supply of rations; but 
wlien people have fasted foe a year they require quan¬ 
tities of food, which, if mentioned, woujIi a]>]>ear 
incredible, and a h)ng ])eriod elaj)si's before the 
.stuiiiuch regains its wonted tone. It would only 
excite disgust were the writer to describe sights of 
this kind which he has been compelled to witness. 
On Mr. Il.’s arrival at Oibjiia IWn, we had the 
mortitieation to hear tluit tlie lleclmanas had actually 
dug up and stolen many of the articles we had buried, 
in the prospect of our lu'ing driven away by the Man- 
tatees, and that our houses had been broken into 
and ran.saeked, notwithstanding Mothihi’s endeavours 
to i)revent what now appeared to him and his chiefs 
great ingratitude. lie gave orders to the man we 
left behind to take care to shoot the first depredator; 
but we felt comfortable, fully assured that he would 
do no such thing. 

In the preceding sketch, I have glanced hut very 
hi’ietly at the varied scenes eoiineeted with the mourn¬ 
ful ])ieture of that day. It would have been an 
easy matter to give more facts, hut my mind still 
shrinks from farther details of feats of savage barba¬ 
rity, and lion-like t’eroeity, which I witnessed among 
the Mantatee warriors. No less furious aiuk revenge¬ 
ful was the sj)lrit iuauifested by the Batlapi and other 
tribes, who though the most aecomplished cowards, 
compared with the invaders, showed that they were, 
if less inured to war, still as cruel as those who for 
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ycar.s had been imbruinjr their hands in the blood of 
thousaiKh. Tlie ^\'oulldcd enemy they baited with 
their stones, ehd)s, and spears, am)in|»anied witli yell- 
inirs and countenances indicative ol'tiendisb joy. Tlie 
iiapless women found no ((uarter, especially if they 
j)o.-.sc.ssed anytliini: like ornaments to tempt the cupi¬ 
dity o7*llK‘ir plunderers.. A few cupper rinirs round 
the neck, from which it was diflieult to take them, 
was the si^tial for the already uplifted battle-axe to 
sever the luad from the tiiiidv. or the arm from the 
body, when the plunderer would "ras]) with a smile 
bis hleedin;; Iropbii’s. Ollier^, in <M‘der to hi'able to 
ri'turn home with the tnum))b of victors, would pur¬ 
sue the sereaminir boy or oj||, ioid not salislied with 
Si'verim: a limb from the human frame, would exhibit 
tlu'ir i-ontempt lor the victims ol'their eru< l revemre, 
by sei/imr tlu* head, and hurliiiir it Jrom them, or 
kiekiuL' it to a distance. 

The women evinced the mo-t entire inditfen nee to 
the objects ol terror by which they were suriounderl ; 
but still mothers elun” to their infants, whose 
piteofis ei’ii's weri‘ sullieii'iit tf) melt a heart f)l ston<‘. 
With all their compiests. and the- many thousands 
of cattle which they must have captured, they were 
dyiiii: Irom hnuLrt r. 'J'heir march for Imndnals of 
miles nuLcht h:ive bi-en traeud bv human hones. Not 
haviiifr seen horsemen before* they imairined horscr 
und*ridcr cun.stitutc<l only orn' animal; but this, as 
we alttywards h<*ard. did not ijitimidate them, for 
their determination was fixed on* attaekintr the Co¬ 
lony, havinir heard that there were immense docks 
ol sheep there. Had they suceeede<l in reaehinjj tlu; 
Oranire river, or the borders of the Colony, where 
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they would, most probably, have been defeated, the 
destruction of human life would have been even 
more dreadful, as tliey must have perished from 
want, when retreating through exasperated thousands 
of the tribes they bad vamiiiished, towards their own 
country. Some of the Jlceluianas were .so sensible of 
this, that they secretly wi.shed that it might fte so, in 
order that they might satiate their vengeance on a 
comjucred foe. 

Taking a review of these melaneludy scenes, we 
cannot help startling at the dreadful effects of sin. 
What a train of nn.'ei ies mark the che<iuered scenes 
of man’s short life; and how ju'cnliaily a])pairmg is 
the .state of degradafion to which that part of man¬ 
kind is rednecd, who inhahi! tlie intirior of Africa ! 
imagining that annihilation is the common lot of 
man, the world is tludr god ; to ae(|nire the few fleet¬ 
ing and sensual enjoyments it atfords, they will en- 
<Iure any hardship. Ineak through any tie, and with 
hrutal enthusiasm tear the yet ]>alpitating heart from 
the lireast ol their fallen enemy. Surv iy these tacts 
are calculated to draw forth our cotupassion towards 
them. What a call for mis^ionary exertions ! for jio- 
thing hut the word of inspiration can lead them from 
“ these doleful shades of heathenish gloom.” 

It may not he inap])roj»riate here to introduce the 
following redeetions, from the pens of other writers, 
who had an oppoi tunity of jn’iusing the whole of the 
author’s journals relative to this jvttinr. At’ter making 
some extracts t’rom' my communications to the Direc¬ 
tors, the editor of the Missionary Transactions writes : 


“ WoiMUMol (licmiss till' iibovi' .appalling dotails avitlioiit making 
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riiir I'll' two iibsi-rvatioiis. In tlio first platv, thi’ tlrcailfnl I'xliibition 
till V |iri'<i iit of till- ferocious erucity anil li.ise deifradation to whieli 
the liiuiiaii rare i.i iy be riiiuceil, wlieii destitute of the advantajrcs 
of ('linsliaoity and eiiilizatiun. all'ords a iioweilid argument for tlio 
jirosi entioii of iiiissioiiary uiulertahin^s, indi'iu ndeiitly of all eoiisi- 
deratious ri laliue' to a future stati'. Our seeond observation is, tliat 
('lii i.'tia'^inissioiiaries are i.fteii *instruni. n1al in O'inferring inijxirtanl 
ineidi iital*i)i-nelils mi the eoiintrifs and viriiiities where they labour. 
In the lueM iil ea'e, a n.issioiiary w.is ihe |)t r>on who iiseertaiued 
the aiiiii'o u'li of the invadiiie: trilns in tinu to (iroeure 1 k1|i from 
Oiiqua rowu ; and it \ui.- at bis eall that tile Oriquas uoiM- their 
assisttiiiee. ll.iil it been nuiiiy a nie's,i,;e from ;i lleehualia ehieti 
it is doiibifii! wlatber the (iriijtias Would have nioVi-d until the 
enemy had .qiproaehed their own borders. .Airain, had not the 
(iriquas been jireviously broiijht into :i eoni|iaratively eivilized stale 
by the infinenee of the missionaries uho have resiiled amoti;f them, 
the\ wotiid not h;i\e In en iti aioadition to have risisted theeiieiiiy. 

bis resistanee was eih’etual, .anrl iqqiiairs, under hrovidenee, to 
havesased the town of New l.ithaho Irom the fate of Knrrieehane, 
amt the Keehuanas who inhabit it. whom.'as we haV"' seen, the in¬ 
vaders lee aided as diist under their feet, Iroe.i <h 'truetio a. Nor is 
it at all inijiroii.abie th.it the ( ol.-ny i iisc It' indeliti d. under I'lovi- 
denia , l.i tie- sana eaii -i s l .r tl • ; n vi ntioi, ot’ ae, i \ti iisii e pia da- 
loiy inroad on its tell il.ii i. Ill m'. adine' triiiea" 

On tin.’ Siuiif sulijcct, tlic Rev. Dr. IMiilijt, in a 
letter to Mr. (ampbell, vrites ; 

“ la readino i.ver Mr. Moti'at's jourii d, v.e eaniiot la Ip iojIIiiiu 
with trratituile, the hand nl liod in .a|l the eir. iinetai ie, eoiineeled 
with the deliveriiiiee of our missionary frii nds and the people of l.i- 
thako.. Had .Mr. M. not underlakeii tlie jotiiaiey lie jiroposed, he 
tni^ht have remained .^oimaiit of the appmaeli oi the emin\ : or had 
he oone t^rward on his ionnay without la aritu: of them, as he 
mij:hl have d.uie in that eoiiiitry. Lith.iko ii*ii't hate fdli u, and he 
hiinseli, and the mission familie.s, ini.dit have heeii involved in the 
s-vinc destruclain ; and had he In-in .spared to r-. turn from hi.s visit 
to Makaba, one eanti. t eonleiiiplate l.iui. evi-u in iniaoiuation. 
Mmulitio on the r-.ins ot I.ithako, and ireadiao on the ashes of his 

h J 
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niurdcn'd wife and clnldrcn, witinmt sliuddcring with horror! Rut 
the circuinstnnees wliieh indioutc :in invisible Jirm in the jirescrva- 
tion of our friends, do not stop here. Had lie delayed his journey, 
or liad he deferred callin'; in the fJii(|uas, whatever escape ini{;ht 
Lave been jirnvided fur him and our other inissionury friends, Mu- 
thibi and his jteople would have been mined. The infliienee of the 
missionaries upon them would in all ]irobability have been lost, and 
their eireuinslanees nii^ht have iieeii rendered so des]*erate, as to 
preclude all hope of lieiii}; of any service to them in future.” 

In tJikinji; leave ol’ tlie.se ajjjiallini; recitals, it oiilj^ 
remains to be noticed, tliat the Mantatees, alter finally 
leavint; the country, separated into two divisions. 
The one proceeded eastward, towiirds the Kakone 
country, while the other proeeeded to that of the 
Jiasnto, fnini the eastern part.s of which they had 
einijjntted, or rather been di'iven, by the destructive 
inroads of the Zoolp, Alatahele, and other tribes. JJke 
many other pastoral jieople, when robbed of their 
cattle, they have nothini; left; and thus must either 
perish or rob others ; and from heinj; wild men they 
become more like wild beasts. Ojipressioii and 
lumpier make a wise man mad in any eountry; and 
when we follow the Mantatees in their loiip; eampaipn 
of active warfare and bloodshed, we (rease to wonder 
that habit renden-d them fierce and fearless as the 
beasts of jircy, amonp; which they roamed. It is a 
deejily interestinp; fact, that a missionary is now 
lahourinp:, with success amonp, the latter, comi'.icring 
them with far other weapons than those wjiicli were 
found necessary to arrest their devastating career at 
Old Jjithako. 
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Tiik (.•vents rccoitlctl in llie prcccdinir chaiilcr wore 
oj‘ so |)fcnliar a ohaiitctor, and tlio oironinsitinoc's 
under wliieli they took jilttee m) reniarkiitile. that we 
were naturally led to tuitieijtate :i lavourahle ehaii're in 
the prosftects ot the inissioti. We had heen but a short 
time at (iritpia Town, when all reports ot I'urther inva¬ 
sion from tlte interior died iiway, the enemy having; 
taken another route ; and we. aecordiii^lv retraced our 
steps t(i a spot, now m some irteastire eiidettred to us. 
The^K'ople in ^^eneral appeared to feel deeply sensible 
of tbe li* ely interest w liicb the mi>sionarie.s bad taken 
in tbeir welfare, especially as tlffy could ikjI help 
seeing that it was not without iiiueli suffering and 
deprivation of e(nnfort on our part. They could not 
but wonder that we remained in the country, when 
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wc mis'll have es(a|K‘(l to tiic Colony with compara¬ 
tively little loss of ])ro]»erty; and they did not hesitate 
to say this to ourselves, with evident admiration of 
our conduct. We had Ions de])lored the unsuitable 
charaider ol the sj)ot on which we lived for a mis¬ 
sionary station ; and owinu; to the succession of dry 
seasons, there was every jtrosjiect, from the dimi¬ 
nution of the •fountain, of its hecominii still more 
Irvine;. 

All the i)uildimj;s which had hitherto been raised 
were hut tem])orary; and the |)rospect of heinis; left on 
a sandy i>lain without even drinkin<; water, not only 
])revenled our erectile.; coinfortahle abodes, but deter¬ 
mined us to emhraee what ajipeared a favoiirabJc 
junelure for reeommendinir a removal to a situation 
more eli!;ihle. A place eii;ht inile< distant, and about 
three miles below the Kunnnan fountain, was exa¬ 
mined, and apjteared, I’rom the locality, its jiroximily 
to the source of tlu^ river, from which a very lar!;e 
sujiply of water issued, to be a better spot for a 
missionary station than any other for hundreds of 
miles round. A\’hen this situation was first proposed 
to the chiefs it was rejected, owiiu; to the distance 
from trees and hushes, of which to make their houses 
and fences. In a former chapter, the disposition 
and habits of the jieople in this respect have been ex¬ 
plained. Till* eounlry. around where we now lived 
had in its turn been denuded, and it was in vaimtliat 
we tried to eonviiu;e them that they could not expect 
every advantaice in. one locality. We found it of no 
avail to point out to them the manner in which some 
of the interior tribes built their fences and folds with 
stone, and of which they had numerous examples 
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l)(’}’ore tlu'ir at Old Lithako, ii\ tho wins of 
inajiy cattlr-folds, and lonccs on tlie hills Kathcr 
than gather or (|iiarrv stones to raise a substantial 
fenee, a man would take a forked stick, a thong, 
and his axe, and occupy nearly a \\hole day in bring¬ 
ing from a distance ii bundle of the hook-thorn 
!acacia,*to till up a icaji.in hi> cattle or sheep fold. 
.Mothihi told us we mi'.:ht 'jlo and settle at lth(5 

islainly, the native name for the jilace, an island, 
heine: in the middle of an exteii'ive valley of reeds, 
coNered with water, ht-eaiise we should Ih’ a ])rotcctioii 
to his cattle from the Ibishmcn, who were trouhle- 
some in that <|uai ter. 

As 1 had contemplated a journey to ( ape 'Pown, in 
ordi-r to oldain supplies, as well as on account of 
iMrs. M.’s health, which had sutferc'd considerably, 
.Mr. Hamilton and I wire an.xious to settle the sub- 
ject oi removal with the native.-? helore I went, that 
the necis-iiry pii paralioiis lor so important a mea¬ 
sure miehi he made while at Capi''I'own. .-Xt our 
rcfjiu'st M'-thihi, two or Ihne ot his ehii-ts, with I’eehi, 
his .s*on and heir-apparent, aceomp.'iiiied us (o the 
sj.'ol. After examination, it was aLTced that about 

* l-'rom llu -,1' Ii iii-i's or w:iils, uliitli, lidw-vt r, cxliibit notliinj; 
liki- wliat is uiidi rst'ii'ii by ni:is<i!,ry, l)ul uiily sluiii- dykes, llii- 
derive,-, its ii;iiiie, l.iirukii, ;i w.-di.yl' de!i-liee'. l.iltiiiUo 'Widls). 
riiey ari- siijijuisi d to b.ive bi .-n bailt in ilii d.iy-- o!' Tloii, ibo 
ore:itf.-sl 'd' the Ma:->ibii-,i.r kinv's. wtiose pouer evtein'ed lr<mi the 
li:lhlln^t^^.•lIl liiouiit-iiiis to tin- ll.'iiiili.'iiia biti-i, :i dist.-iiice of two 
liu!ulre<i miles. Tlii-Ik-al.-a-is u-ire tlieij mi jnsioiiideatit trilte, wiiicli 
rose to renown amt iiilluenee, and tlirew oil' tin- yoke- of one oftlte 
•Sons ol I loll, n lio.sc kii)i:doin )iad been divided anions; Ids sons ; niul, 
owiiij; to till ir vvar.s and e i;>'.e!itii.:ii b.r .‘■iiiiii iii.-iry, tlie l{;tri.dono 
i.ation -iwindled to a Irile; now •■.lUerol in various sections. 
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two mifcs offt the valley, from the ford downward, 
should honeoforth Ik; tlie property of the London 
Missionary Society, and that for the same a remnne- 
•ration should be e;ivcn on my return from Cape Town. 
Jlavin.:; compk'tcd thcSe ai'ran.ij;ements, J proceeded 
thither with my I'amily in October, 1823, Icavin'j; Mr. 
liatnillon alone on the station. As Motliihi was 
anxious that his son should see the country of the 
white people, he sent him with us, and a])pointcd 
'laisho, one of his principal chiefs, to accompany him. 
The. I\ii\d reception they met with from his Excellency 
the (inventor, and the friends in Cape Town, and the 
sisjlils they saw, ])roduced slramre emotions in their 
minds. 3'hey were delighted with every tiling tJicy 
beheld, and were in raptures when they met again 
their old friend, (Jeoriic 3'hom|isou, E.s<|., who showed 
them no little kindness. It was with .some ditlicidty 
that they were [irevailed ujxm to go on board one of 
the ships in the bay ; nor would they enter the boat 
till 1 had preceded them. 'J'hey were perfectly as¬ 
tounded, when hoi.‘<tcd on deck, with the enormous 
si/e of the hull, and the height of the masts ; and 
when they saw a boy mount the j'igging, and ascend 
to the very mast-head, they were sj)eechlcss witli 
ama/ement. Taisho whispered to the young j)rince, 
“Ah ga si khatia?” Is it not an ape f When they 
entered the sjileiulid cabin, and looked into the deep 
hold, they could scarcely be convinced that the vtsscl 
was not re.stiug on the bottom of the ocean “ Do 
these water hou.ses (ships) unyoke like wagon-oxen 
every night ?” they in(|uired. “ Do they graze in 
the sea to keep them alive V” A ship in full sail 
aj)])roaching the roads, they were asked what they 
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thquglit of that. “ We have no thoughts here ; we 
hope to think again when we get to the shore,” was 
their reply. They would go anywhere with me or 
Mr. Thompson, for wliom they entertained a kindly 
feeling, hut they would trust ne one else. 

On the very day wi- reached (.'ajie "J'own, the Nepos 
arrived* hringiiig .Missr*. Robson, Edwards, and 
Hughes, three additional lalxmrers for our mission, 
'riiis was a liii;hly iiitenstinir season to us, who had 
so lately been ureatly tried and perplexed. 

We were also eneouraired to hope that the visit 
of the youu'j: ])riuce and 'I'aisho would iiroduee a 
salutary impression on their eounlrymen on their 
return, and at least eoiivinee them that the mission¬ 
aries had frii'iids, and were not obliged to live a life 
of .self-denial among the llechuaiias hecause they 
were not allowerl to dwell elsewjiere. Mr. Ihjhson, 
who hetraii viry early to feel th’e i-ll'ects of a warm 
climate, was, alter taking uu'dieal advice, induced 
to remain, at h ast lor a season, at one of our colonial 
stations, and aecordin.dy went to Ik'tlu lsdor|>, where 
he laboured for some time, and has since heeii most 
succe.ssfully engaged as a tnissionary at 1‘oit Kli/a- 
beth. Mr. Edward-- was detained for the purpo.se 
of improving the temporal atl'airs, aiul superintend¬ 
in': the erection of new buildings at some of our 
colonial stations. 

With Mrs. M.’n health somewhat improve<l, we 
loft Cape'rown, accompanied by Mr. and .Mrs. Jlu'.:bes, 
and, niter enduring for two months the tedium and 
monotony of an African journey, we reached the 
station in May, 1S2-1 ; havimr left our companions 
to remain for a .sea.son at Gri(iua Town, Mrs. 11.’s 
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situation rciulcring it improper tor Iier to travel. Our 
return, had lieeii expected with much interest, 

and some anxiety, Ijv the parents of tlie young j)rince, 
was hailed witli all the grotes(|ue exj)ressions of ex¬ 
travagant delight. Oiiring our ahsenee Mr. Hamilton 
had continued his <piiet and a|)parently fruitless la¬ 
bours, hut with the eousoh'.tion that the natives had 

hticn mueh kinrier than thev were wont to he. Hoon 

«/ 

after our de]»arlure. he had sutfered the loss of his 
dwelling-house hy tire, when alnuist all that was 
valuable to him was destroyed, as well as many of 
the Soeiety’s tools. The visit to the Cape aj»j)eared 
to give great satisfaelion to all parties. The original 
engagement for the land on which to establislj our 
new station was ratified. Tlu* spot on whieJi the 
fir.st hou.ses ev('r built there ^^ere to stand was sur¬ 
veyed, and till' course of the water-ditch, or canal, 
marked out. 7\s we had been letl to expect labourers 
from the colony to assist in carrying on the ])ublic 
Avork, the jireliminaries only of remoA'al could be 
attended to; and as JMr. llughes was to join the 
mi.ssion after a time, it Avas judgetl iiroper that 1 
shmdd in the interim fulfil my jiromisc to JMakaba, 
king of the Ikuiangketsi, for Avhieh Ave had heard 
tliat he Avas very anxious, having been informed of 
my former attempt to do so. 

I left on the 1st of. .Inly, accompanied by some 
Griipias, Avho aa’ci'c going iiart of the Avay Avit'i a 
vicAV to hunt elejihants. After travelling three days, 
OA'cr a comjiaratively sandy plain, studded AA'ith 
elum])s of acacias, avc reached the Mashaua, or Old 
l^ithako river, Avhere Ave obtained water, by digging 
in its bed. Here Ave Avere joined by another jiarty. 
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under Ihc chief Bcreiul IlcrcTid. Ixavinc: tliis s|)ot, 
where the druucht oxen, which were numerous, ob¬ 
tained a very scanty supply of water, we proceeded 
in a. northerly direction, over another sandy plain, 
on whieii larire acacia-trees were thinly scattereil. 
At sunset our IJechuana^iruides, accordin<i to cUvStoni, 
halted*ii)r the niiiht ; hu^ as the water was distant, 
our ]>arty was anxious to proccetl ii\ the cool of the 
nicht, for tln^ sake of tlu- oxen. Our guides assured 
us that wc should lose our way ; hut the majority 
was resolved to follow what appeared to be the direct 
course, for road there was none. W Idle the owners 
of till* lonu: string ol wac:on!' were proceeding;, trustim' 
to the tirst te am, they, as is very common, laid them¬ 
selves down oil their stretchers, and >lept. 'I'he 
wac:on-drivers also bcLraii to cct very drowsy ; and 
after some hours’ ridimr. 1 could plainly discover 
from the stars that wi- were direririii^ to the left, 
and cave information to the hadin,;: wairon-drivers, 
but was assured llu y weri' ri-ht, while 1 was eipially 
surc“ they weri' wroii”’. About two o'clock a. m. we 
halted. 'I'lic principal individuals of the party bavin;; 
dozed a little, arose and surrounded the kindled fires, 
which were now acceptable, thou’;h the day had been 
exceedingly hot. While preparim; a cup of coffee, 

1 took out my compass, to a.ssure the party that for 
more than two hours we had*,been travelliui; towards 
the Alashaua, from whence we had come. The more 
sa;;acio^is looked for some time at the little instru¬ 
ment, and then, iookim; around lyid upwards to the 
stars, pronounced it to be an impo.stor. Others rc- 
mark(‘d, that it mie:ht know the ri:;ht way in its 
own country, but how \As it to find it out there? 
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Wliile (bating a morsel of food, for which wc had an 
uneotninoii relish, the waning moon hei^an to diffuse 
a pale lustre on the eastern hori/on. “ What a fire!” 
said one. “ Jt is the moon,” I replied. All, start- 
ill"; to their feet, exclaimed, ” The moon cannot 
ris(! on that side of the woi’ld;” and Antonie, a 
veiuTahlc old man, who hats hcen ome a slavfc, said, 
very respectfully, “ Sir, your head has turned; the 
moon never rosi! in the west in my life, and I am 
an old man.” “It is the moon,” 1 ajrain said; but 
no one believed me, and we resumed our repast. 
Presently the moon’s horn was seen above the hori¬ 
zon, wluai all rose aliain, some savin;?, “ What is 
that ?” I had no further need to ar|?ue the point. 
Antonie, in urave amazement, exclaimed, “The moon 
has for once risen on the wroni? side of the world!” 
Soon after the sun’s rays threw additional li^ijht on 
their bewildered imaidnations, and showed to all that, 
for half the ni^hl, we had been travcllin*? towards 
the station of the former ilay, instead of from it. 
Ihit, what was still worse, it was discovered that 
nearly all our draught oxen had left us, and returned 
to the water we had <iuilted. Horses were despatched 
to brill"; them hack, and in the evenim; they all re¬ 
turned, were immediately invoked, and at a late hour 

we reaidied water, where we found some of our 

• 

f?uides, who lau^rhed mijst heartily at our self-conceit 
about seeing in the dark. Here we halted t’or a 
couple of days, to refresh our oxen, while our hunters 
brought us in ])ler.ty of the flesh of the rhinoceros 
and buffalo. We then proceeded over a country of 
lime-stone, covered with the hook-thorn acacia, and 
halted again at Kongkc, wlicrc we spent the Sabbath, 
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on •which we rested,—accordins to a previous ae:ree- 
iiient witlj the Gri(iuas, that there shoidd he neitlier 
huiitini' nor travelliiiij: on that day,—and enjoyed tiie 
usual services. Here also I had an o]»portunity of 
addressiinr the natives, who (ron^repated around ns, 
iji a country which .app^'ared at tirst to he without 
an inhabitant. A party of Beehuanas, who had 
aeeoinpanied ns thus far, now [iroeeeded north¬ 
west, towards the Kalairare. and we journeyed towards 
the east. 

The country hecaine rather more interestinL^ beintr 
interspersed by hills of liine-stotu , covered with trees 
and .shrubs, with an abundance of irame, some of 
which must travel at hast twenty miles to obtain 
water. I found, however, that many of the antelope 
kind could remain two days without water, while rhi¬ 
noceroses aiul (luairiras were in t,he habit of frecpient- 
invr it daily. Sonic of the confjiany killed two ele¬ 
phants durin:; the day, and we were compelled to 
bivouac in a jilain without water, as it was dangerous 
to jii'oceed, owiiur to the numlicr of lions, whose roar 
we heard in the distance. Next day we pnareded in 
a more northerly diiection over an undulatine: country, 
covered with a coiisiderabU' (piantity of timber, but 
of the [loorest (pudity. ^^'e halti'd at two natural 
wells of rather an extraordinary description, an iron 
schist formation, about 100'*yards I’rom each other. 
Oni? is about sixteen feet deep, w ith four feet of water : 
they are both nearly perpendicular, and about two 
feet and a half in <liarneter. The hill in whicli they 
are, is composed ol a conglomerate ina.-s ot iron 
schist, and near the mouth, as well as in the sides of 
these holes, are appearances as if the whole had once 
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been in' a stale of fusion, and that those were the aper¬ 
tures of some internal tires, hut nothiii'r like lava aj)- 
pcars in the nei};h!)onrhon(l. From the olrler natives 
wlio Ijave resided near these wells all their lives, I 
learned that tliey were once inueh deeper. The water 
was excellent, and to obtain rutheient for ourselves and 
horses, we fastened a vessel’to the end of a rope; the 
oxen we sent to a water at a distance, called Khuari. 
Two elephants were shot; this was eilorious news for 
the poor Jte<;huanas, or iSV//o/e//.v, who instantly resorted 
to the carcasses, and with their wret(;hed knives and 
spears soon dissected the ponderous animals. Miser¬ 
able, indeed, is the coiulition of these poor ])eople, to 
w'honi reference has already been made in the first 
chapter, where the reader will see a parallel is drawn 
hctwe<'n them and the Ihishmen, who have decidedly 
the. advantasre. 'J'he latter are independent, and can 
give or Avithhold their services to tlu* neighbouring 
tribes at ])leasure. Their sufl'erings beyond the com¬ 
mon lot of liomeless triln-s, arise from their stealing of 
cattle, which renders them obnoxiou.s to their rieiier 
neighbours. All tliat they jiroeure in the chase, 
even the daintiest of the game, is their own. Not 
so with the poor llechuana.s. If any of the j)eople 
from the towns fall in with them, they are in the most 
j)eremptorv manner ordered to j)erform every service, 
hoAvcver galling. Of this 1 had fre(inent opportuni¬ 
ties of convincing myself during the present journey. 
They are generally sjioken of in the same manner as 
])ack-o\en or beasts of burden, being employed for 
that purpose. While we were here a Mochuana met 
some of these j)eoi>le carrying meat which they had 
procured at a great distance, and were taking to their 
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fiiniilios, when he ordered them to take cver\' ounee 
of it to his own abode. If tlie wounded ir ime tia|i])en 
to fall at a^daee remote from water, these people are 
collected, especially the females, and compelled to 
carry the meat perhaps a distance of thirty miles ; and 
to ])revent their clopemunt, when their serviees are 
re(|tdiv<r the follmviim: day,'they arc sometimes hedered 
into a fold made of hook-thorn bn>hcs, precisely like 
so many slice]*, and there they must jniss the nidit. 
Many of the |)Oor women came to the water, jiarticu- 
larly when they found there was a straiurer there who 
took tlicir part. 'I’hc* JJecInianas, who were travelling: 
with us to the Ilarolon;rs, did not ohjeet to my inti'r- 
ference on their behalf, and only huuihed at my fool¬ 
ishness in makina; such “ lincha, ’ do;rs, the objeitls of 
my sympathy. 'I'hey, like the natives in ffencral, live at 
a distance from wati r, which tlu y .visit at most once a 
day. As they never wash thein>elvc-., little of that preci¬ 
ous beveraiie xTee-; their vc.'>els eonsi>t ol sacks imule 
from skill', also the eiitraiis and paunches of animals. 
They use al'O ostrich city's tor the same purpose, corked 
with trrass, and ot which a woman can carry thirty. 

Here wo .sjient a fpiii't, and, 1 believed, a jirofit- 
able Sabbath. There were mcnibeis of the church 
at (iriijua Town in our party, who oi'ti’ii proved 
interestiiiL'' society in a desert. J coincr.'ed some 
time with the poor i-.morant S.-imieys ; they appeared 
lively and interestini:. especially w hen they had eaten 
plenty at nieat, of w hich there was, on that occasion, 
no lack. 1 made many inijuiries p> fliscover if they 
had any sense of moral evil; it was with trreat dif¬ 
ficulty 1 could convey to their understandin;^ what 
I meant to sav. I'liev assured me airain and azain, 
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that tl^y could not comprehend thatvthere was evil 
in anything they could do, Thg term io/co (Sin)’ 
did not convey to them the same meaning it does,< 
to us ; they applied it to a weapon, 6r anything else 
which they thought was not made as they wished. 
Thus, what we should cajl tm imperfect ‘knife of 
arrow, they would call a sinful arrow. But cf a sense 
of sin arising from res])onsibility, they had no con¬ 
ception ; they did not even seem to think that the 
conduct of those who tyranni/.ed over them was 
wicked, but merely that it had fallen to their lot 
to be so treated, or was a thing that happened, like 
a lion killing a man. When I directed their thoughts 
to a great Being in the heavens, some looked up wdth 
a vacant stare, as if they expected to sec something 
apjjoar. When 1 asked, Who made all things ? they 
were only surjirisecj that 1 simuld ask such a question. 
They wondered at our singing hymns, which “ these 
valleys and rocks never heard,” and.inquired if they 
were war-songs. My books pu/zled them ; theyas^ed 
if they were my “ Bola,” jn'ognostieating dice. Hap- 
le.ss beings, they drag out a miserable existence! 
The prineij)al part of the game they obtain is caught 
in pitfalls. I have seen some of these holes sixteen 
feet deep, where even the tall giraffe and ponderous 
rhinoceros are entrajipcd. Some of them are formed 
like a funnel, others all'‘an oblong square, ■with sharp 
stakes fastened in the bottom ; the earth takeii out 
is generally scuittered, and the oj)ening covered over 
with sticks and grass. These j)its are often dangerous 
to travellers and' hunters, and lives are not unfre- 
quently lost, as they arc generally formed in the foot¬ 
paths of the game. 
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The landscape was somewhat pleasina; to tlie 
eye; niiuiy clumps of trees were scattered around, 
and on the plain to the ‘north, between us and the 
Molapo river, appearetl a forest, hut the limber, 
chiefly acacia, was of small dimensions. On the <Us- 
tant hori/on, hills in the Hauangketsi country were 
seen, ^^iparenth’ covered .with tiniher, indicatiiar a 
more fertile region. Li(»ns ahounde<l in this neigh- 
honrhood, hut they did not disturb us, except hy 
an occasional roar. Some of tla- horsenM.'n having 
visited the .Molapo, and I'ouud the bed of it dry, it 
was i\cce.ssary to alter our course. One evening, 
w'C came to a jiool of rain water, which was sur¬ 
rounded l»y fires, in order to prevent the game ti'om 
aj>}>roaching. This was to us a most ju'ovick ntial 
supply, as there was no watir Idr two days after 
Icaviu'j: this. The few natives whg visiti'd us, finding 
that we were very friendly, hrougllt the whole village 
to our eneampmeiit ; and as we had plenty of meat, 
theji’were, to tluir n(» snii ll surprise, liherally sup¬ 
plied and rewarded idr alhnsine: our cattle to drink 
at their guarded pool. 'I’he soup in which our meat 
was cooked, and which contained an ample share of 
mud, was swallowed with avidity; a dozen would 
surround a pot, and having no spoons, and not al¬ 
lowing time for the soup to cool, they used the right 
hand to take out a little, tliri“w it (piickly into the 
hollow of the left, ihencc into the mouthrand aftiT- 
Wards li|^-ked both, that nothing might he lost. The 
following day, we travelled over -Ji dry and sandy 
plain, and halted without water. Karlv next dav we 
resumed our journey, and it was distressing to see 
the sutl’crings of the poor cattle I'rom thirst, riumin'j- 
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into tMe shadow of a tree or hush, from which it 
was difficult to remove tiicm. at last descended 
iilto the bed of the Molapo, but it was as dry as 
the neighbouring plains, Wc proceeded eastward 
along the bed of the river, but could not meet with 
an indiyidual to give us information as to vrhere we 
might find water. The valley becoming rocky, we 
were compelled to lead out our wagons to the open 
country. We had scarcely done this, when two lions 
passed along the spot wc had left, roaring furiously. 
After some miles’ jogging over a rough, bushy country, 
we descended again into the river’s bed, where it wsis 
discovered the reeds were on fire. Nearly the whole 
party ran, exj>ccting water, but found none. Men 
and cattle beiiig worn out, wc halted for the night, 
every one feeling as if this night was to be his last. 
Two very hot day.s’ travelling over a dusty plain, 
with a dry and ])arcliing wind, had reduced mind and 
body to a state of great exhaustion. A camp of 
('level! wagons, upwards of one hundred and fifty 
oxen, and neaily a hundred lunnan beings, generally 
make a terrible uproiir, especially when there is plenty' 
of meat ; ours was silent as the desert around, inter¬ 
rupted only by an occasional grojin l‘ro?n the wearied, 
worn-out cattle. 

Thirst aroused us at an early hour, and examining 
the footmarks, we found that the horsemen who had 
left us on the pi'eviuus day in search of watef, had 
piissed eastwiird. ilefore we had proceeded 
buffalo was discovered in :i thicket of reeds. The 
men, seizing their guns, fired upon him, but as he 
concealed himself in the middle of the reeds, it was 
difficult to reach him. 1 entreated the men to desist. 
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as from the character of the buffalo when wounded 
an accident appeajfl&d to inevitable; however, they 
persisted, saving, “ If we cannot get water, we must 
have raw flesh.” In order to dislodge tlie animal, 
they set fire to the reeds, when the enraged buffalo 
rushed^out through the Are and smoke; and though 
his gait*seemed as awkwArd and heavy as that of 
a great pig. he instantly overtook one of the men, 
who escaped with • merely being thrown dow n, 
slightly wounded, and havi!\g his jacket torn o]»en. 
Had not the dogs at the same moment seized the 
animal from behind, the man would have been killed 
on the spot, 'riie huflalo returned to the flaming 
reeds, from which he would no^ move, hut was shot 
after his skin was literally roasted in the fire. About 
noon we came unexpectedly to the striiun, int<t which 
men, oxen, horses, and shecj). rushed proini.seuously, 
presenting a scene of the most ludicrous flescription. 
One man is pushed down by an ox, pleased with the 
refresliinir coolne.ss of the water; another, in his haste, 
tumbles head-forenio.st over the hank, followed by 
a shee|) or a goat. One crawls between the legs of 
oxen, another tries to force himself in hetwe-en their 
bodies. One shouts that a hor.se is trampling ujam 
him, and another that he is fast in the mud. I>nt 
while all this was going on, thej-e was no di.-posiiion 
for merriment, till every one was satisfied ami with¬ 
drew from the water ; when wet, mudrly-looking spec¬ 
tacles ju'tfsented flietnselves, which would have caused 
even gravity itself to laugh. Wlnfe the meat was 
preparing over the fire, a (|uafl’ of' tin- tobac<-o ])ipe 
unloo.sed every tongue, and made all clmiuent on tin; 
hardships of the past. C'f)rrectly to conceive of such 
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a scene, it is necessary to liuve witnessed it. Here we 
refreshed ourselves witli a day’s rest, and on the fol¬ 
lowed arrived at Pitsaii, the 2>i’incipiil town of the 
Baroloiij? trihe, who lived formerly, when visited hy 
Mr. Caui})beli, at Kunuana, or Mosheu, three days’ 
journey to the south. 

Tauane, the highest cfiief, made Ins appearance, 
amidst a noisy multitude; he saluted us in the Eng¬ 
lish manner, by giving the right*hand, saying, as well 
as he could pronounce it, “ Good morning.” Many 
were the good mornings they wished us, though the 
sun had long set. On tlie following day the princiiial 
men met us, with whom we conferred on the object 
of my journey, whil^ the Griquas informed them of 
their plan to shoot eleiihaiits in the neighbourhood. 
Tauane, a weak, iinhccile-looking man, tried, as is 
usual among the ^Irican tribes, to dissuade me from 
attem])ting to visit so notorious a character, at the 
same time iirophesying my destruction. This town, 
which covered a hu’ge s|)ace, and included a numerous 
division of Bahurutsi, and another of the Bauangketsi, 
contained ujiwards of twenty thousand inhabitants, all 
of whom had congregated here after the attack of the 
Mantatees. Buring my absence at Ca])e Town, Mr. 
Hamilton had visited them, to whom many listened 
with great attention, ajul as it had rained veiy heavily 
during his visit, he Avas viewed in the A'ery inniosing 
light of a rain-maker, they having reiiuested him to 
])ra)' foi' rain, Avhich he did. 'Phey Avere »iot hack- 
Avard in remindii^ me of this fact; hut on inquiring 
Avhat he had taught them, I found their memories 
Avere less tenacious. 

Anxious to make the best use of the time, espe- 
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cially of the sahhatly I first held divine service, in the 
Dutch lansjuase, for the Gri<j\ias ; Init the noise of 
the multitude which had coiiirrcirated, ohlijjed us to 
desist. T then attempted, at two different parts of the 
town, to address the people throusjh an iiiterprcter, 
and hv the influence of the chiefs obtained a hcarini;. 
1 conv?wed with the princij)al men on the subject of 
a missionary settlin;^ among them. One said, “You 
must come and make rainand another, “ You 
must come and protect us.” Of course I gave them 
to unrierstand that the object of the missionary' was 
ncitlier to make rain, nor to protect them, and re¬ 
ferred to our missitui at the Kuruman, of which some 
liad a |>erfect knowledge. Multitudes, who a])peared 
to have nothing to do, crowded around us from 
mm-niiig till night. The town was under the go¬ 
vernment of three chiefs,'rauane, (iontse, and Inclie. 
'file first was considered the most powerful, though 
Ciontse had the greatest mnnher of Jkirolongs imder 
his authority. 'J'he last was hrother to Khosi, whom 
•Mr. Camphell deserihes, hut who, from his want of 
eitergr, was deposed. .As in all other towns, there 
were sections eoinposed of the inhabitants of other 
tribes, who congrigate under chiefs ol then own, and 
retain the name and jieeuliarities which distinguish 
their nations. Thus there was a eonsiderahle suburb 
of liauangketsi, under the ehjt’f .Moromolo. w ho was 
a lUifli of .sound judgment and commanding mien. 
Woodeij bowls, .sjioons, and ornaments in almndance, 
were brought to exchange for ciinnnodilies which 
we possessed; among others, two* eldiuly men came 
and presented their children for sale ; a sheep was 
e.xpected for one, and a (|uantily of heads for the 
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other., I embraced tlie opijortimity of pointing out 
to them, and to all ]>resent, how unnatural such con¬ 
duct was, and tlie direl’ul con-secpiences which mast 
arise from such a course; that a sheep would .soon 
he eaten, and a few ornaments cf)uld avail little when 
comparcsl witli the assistance they might e.vpect from 
their children; how usefjil they might heeOmc to 
the tribe generally, and to themselves in particular, 
when agt! and w('akne.ss would make them thankful 
to have a fric'tnl, a relative, and particularly a child. 
'J'hey walked off, evidently di.sa|)pointed, while those 
around, who were listening to what 1 said, professed 
their fullest «‘oiivietion of the horrors to which such 
a system, it connived at, would lead. It is pro]»er, at 
the .same time, to remark, that slavery, in the general 
sense of the term, does not exist among the lieehu- 
anas. The feudal system prevails among the tribes, 
'riiere are tw'o grades, the rich, who arc heretlitary 
ehi(‘ts, and the poor. The latter continue in the 
same condition, and their lot is a comparatively easy 
kind of va.ssalage. 3’heir lives are something like 
those of their dogs, hunger and idleness; hut they 
are the ])roperty of theii’ respective chiefs, and their 
forefathers have, from time immemorial, been at the 
mercy of their lords. There are, however, few re¬ 
straints laid uj)on them, as they often leave for a. 
more comfortahle situation at a distance ; but should 
they he brought into circumstances of danger,' they 
dee to their iormer masters for ])rotection. 

3\uiane was ex,tremely reluctant that we should 
]iroece<l to the Bauangketsi. lie had introduced to 
me one of Makaha’s wives, who had tletl with her 
two sons, one of whom was afterwards, like Absalom, 
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slain by the warriors of lus fatlior lor tirasoii. The- 
inotlicr of this nitcrprisiuii oliaractor was a fiiu' look- 
inir. niatroiilv womao. Alter havintr satislied invsell 
about the jirojuiety of protvediuir, 1 resolvetl on leav¬ 
ing' witii iny small [larty, exju’cliiiL^ that the hunters 
would take another eourse, as they hail their fears 
tliat every liodv said about Makaba must be true. 
However, all invoked their oxt ii at the same time, and 
the ea\aleade lieiraii to move toward^ the UauatiLrketsi 
eomilrv. We lialted at niidit near a larire jiool, with 
the plea-'iii”' prospect of spi ndiii'j,' a tran(|uil sabbath, 
lor wt- supposed we were still a Lorat way from the 
llanaiiaki t-i cattle out-po-ts. llav inj: travelled far, 
our oxen beinu: unusually fatiirued, they were left un¬ 
guarded. or not made last with thomrs to the wiixons, 
which is fre<|uently done in a straiiLie eoutilry, and 
where lion- almund. .\lter tmr n^ual evening .service, 
we ail retired, every one in aood ?;pirits, having: .some¬ 
what lecovered iVom tlu’ iViuhtiid liarolom^ stories 
about the aieat man to whom we were troimx, and 
wlio-e beer we were told we should have to driidc out 
of hiTman skidis. (n the mornincr it wa- discoveri’d 
that nearly fifty of our oxen had strayed duriiiir the 
niirht; wi- met for : er\ ice in the forenoon, expeetinj; 
that the men who were sent in search of them would 
soon returu. About mid-dav they imule their appear¬ 
ance, with the somew hat startlhej: intelliu:ence that the 
ciitflt' had fallen into the hatids'of Makaba’s out-|>ost 
keeper^i, who, not knowinir whose they were, had 
.seized them, and killed one. This information jiro- 
dueed not only nmrtnurinir, but nnieh fear in our 
camp ; atul many were the s|)eeulations to which it 
irave rise ; .soim? were contemplatin;: a hastv flijfht. 
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thus rendering the sabbath less profitable than I had 
anticipated. However, our minds were somewhat 
relieved, for in the evening two men brought six of 
the oxen, together with the meat of the one slaugh¬ 
tered, sfiiting that the rest were septuated, and sent 
to tlie different out-posts, hip that they should all he 
restored. The men very earnestly begged us "to in¬ 
tercede I'or them with Makaha, who, they said, would 
most certainly take their lives for the ox they had 
slaughtered. We assured them of our interleren<;c 
on their hehalf. The (iri(|uas were thus, from a kind 
of necessity, induced to {n'oceed to head-<(uarters. 

Having still eight oxen for each wagon, we re¬ 
solved on proceeding. V\'e. had not gone far before 
we were met by iMaroga,or Marocha, one ofMakaha's 
sons, at the head of a number of men. lie jiresented 
me with some milk, and addressed us as follows;— 
“ 1 am terrified at your jnvsenee, because of the 
injury we have done you. We sho\dd all have tied, 
hut we knew you were men of j)eace. Your oxen 
will he restored, not one shall he lost. I have or¬ 
dered the men to the town who killed the ox. 'They 
shall he torn in j)ieees before your eyes. ISIakahu, 
my father, will not pardon them, for lu“ has long 
expected you as his friends. 'J'he road to the town 
is far, it is without water ; remain, and drink of my 
pool, and to-morrow 1 will take you to the house of 
my father.” With his proposal that we shoidd re¬ 
main during the night, 1 refused to comply., Uj)on 
this he immediately jiresented me with an ox ; hut 1 
.still refused, on the ground that his father might in 
the meanwhile kill the men referred to, which would 
exceedingly grieve us, and jirevent our revisiting his 
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couiitiy. Maroga at last acquiesced, and at Hiny re- 
(Hiost rode with his wife in ray wagon, which was 
niattci of no small diversion to them ; riding of any 
kind, even on oxen, heing never ]»ractised cither by 
llie Buiiangketsi or IJarolongs. At eight ». m. wc 
halted at a place without water, when Maroga and 
his eoiTi^tany viewed «)ur water-barrels, and the almn- 
<lant provision we had made of that element, with 
astonishment. The wife of Maroira was formerly 
wile ot the Ihdiiirntsi rain-maker, who left Lithako 
in l^.i:i It appears, from her account, that .Makaha 
had invited him to the capital, and, after the storc- 
hoiisiswere tilled with corn, the supposed result of 
the rain-maker’s pretended skill, charired him with 
havinj; l)ewitch('d his child, who was sick ; and laying 
hands on th(‘ impostor, killed him, and gave his wife 
to his ow n "on. 'Phis was her own.siorv ; hut the fact 
was, that Maioga, one day sittin!r hy his father, ob¬ 
served the rain-maker’s wife, who was a line-looking 
woman, and remarked that shi? was much too prettv 
for such a man. Her hiishand was .speared hv .Ma- 
kaha’^ orders, and the woman given to his .son. She 
seemed still tt) feel grateful for the kindness shown to 
her at our station, and relerred to my interference on 
behalf of her late husband. 

Ne\t day, before we had proceeded fai', we were, 
met by messengers from MalTaha, who said he liad 
not Slept for joy, because of our approach. We 
passed number of women, emjdoyed in their gar¬ 
dens, who, on seeing us, threw slown their jticks, 
and running to the wagons, lifted up tlieir hands, 
exclaiming, ‘‘ Kumela.” their manner of saluta¬ 
tion,) which was followed by shrill cries sulHcicnt 
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to the ver)’ oxc'ii. As the wai'ons wore 

obliged to take a eireuitoiis roatl over the liill to 
the town, Ave saddled our Jiorses to eross by the 
nearest way ; on reaching tlie summit of the hill, 
at (he i’oot of which lay the metropolis of the 
Ihmanifkelsi, turnin'; our eyes nortliward, avc were 
t>;reatly surprised on hehol/lin,e; the munher a)I towns 
whitrh lay s(;attered in the valleys. Our iruide eon- 
dueted us through a winding street to tlie habitation 
of Makaha, who stood at the door of one of his 
houses, and weleoined us to tlie town in the usual 
way. lie seiined astonished, and pleased to see us 
all without arms, remarking, with a hearty laugh, 
that he wondered we should trust ourselves, unarmed, 
in the town of such a rilloln as he was reported to 
he. Jn a few minutes a multitude gathered, who 
aetually trodi* on egeh other in their eagerness to see 
the strangers and fheir horses. IMi'anwhile Makaba 
walked into a house, and sent us out a large jar, or 
pot of beer, with calabashes, in the form of ladles. 
Being thirsty, we partook very heartily of the beer, 
which ])osse.ssed hut little of an into.xieating (|U!f1ity. 

By this time our wagons had reached the town, and 
as Makaba had exjiressed his desire that wc should 
conduct them through the piineipal street, I Aveut 
forward to examine the narrow Avinding ])ath, through 
a imdtitiule of house};, and j)ron()uneed the thing 
impossible, Avithout seriously injuring the fauces. 
“Never mind that,” said Makaba, “only let, me sec 
the Avagons go through my toAvn and on they AA’ent, 
Avhile the chieftain stood on an einincnee before his 
door, looking witli inex[)ressible delight on the wagons, 
Avhieh Avere breaking doAvn corners of fences. Avhile the 
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IIavinc tlius ivticlii'tl tilt' iiictropulis of llic Baiianj;;- 
kotsi, and litiving cast our eyes over a dense ]>o|>tda- 
tion, we were 'm .some inciistire prepared for tlio din 
of niiiny tlionsands of voiees on tlie eoinini; day. We 
were not niisttikcn, for, early next morning, tind long 
before we were out of bed, we were surrounded by 
crowds, so that it was with ilitbculty we could jiass 
from one wagon to anotlicr. On going up the bill 
to have a view of the neighbouring eountry, 1 was 
followed by a ntnnber of men, who, while I was taking 
some bearings, were not a little .surprised at the eom- 
jiass, which they regarded as an instrument certainly 
belonging to a sorcerer, tbough they laughed when 
1 asked them if they thought that 1 was one. 



makaha’s vjsrr to thk wauons ;ij)7 

Alitml tin oVliu k, a.m.. Makaba made his-appear- 
aiuf, with Ins ivtimie, and sat down oitposite to my 
wairon. 'I'lic I'ustlin;: crowd rctiri'd to a distaiuv, and 
a dead silence ensued. IJc addressed us nearly as tol- 
luws : - • My iViends, 1 am perfeetly hapj>y ; my lieait 
is whiter than milk, hee.uise you have visited me. To- 
dav 1 atn a i;reat man. Men will now say, ‘ Makaha 
is in leairue with white ]ien|>le.’ I know that all men 
sjieak evil ot' me. 'I'hey si^-k my hurt. It is because 
tliev ( annot eoni|Uer me that I am hated. If they do 
me e\il. I can rewaiil them twolold. riiey are like 
ehildreii that <juarrel ; wliiit the weaker cannot do by 
stremrth, he .-upplies with evil names. You are come 
t(» see the \ illain Makaha ; you are come, as the 
l>atla(iis say, ‘ to <lie by my hands.’ ^'ou are wi.se 
and I iild to t ome and see with your eyes, and lauj^h 
at the tistimonx ul my enemies,.'’etc, A Ioiil'^ eon- 
wi'ation afterwards eii'ued res'peetimr the state oC 
the eountrv. and the .Mantatee invasion. On this 
1o|iic 111 was ilo(|uent, while deserihinir the manner in 
wliieli he entrapped many hundreds ol'the enemy hv 
amhi’seades ; and stretehimr lorth his museidar aim 
in the direction of the field of eonfliet. he .said, 
‘‘'I'hert' lie the lileaelnd hones ot' the eiiemv who 
came upon our hills like the locusts, hut xsho melted 
before us by the shakiinr of^the sjiear adding, with 
a stentorian voice, and wirfi superlative self-eom- 
plaeeiiey, “ AVho is to he compared to .Makaha, the 
sou ot*Meleta, the man of eomjuest V” The lisleninir 
multitude broke the silence in Hleafenimr ajijilause. 
1 then told him that the object of my prisenl journev 
was to o[)en a eummuniealion, that we mi;,rht eon.sider 
him in future as one of our chief friends, and, as a 
pledge of that friendship, a missionary should come 
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and rewde with him ; to whicli he replied, “ In future 
I hope no grass will be allowed to grow on the 
road between the Kuruman and Kuakue. Mothibi, 
I know, will hinder you, .because he is afraid of 
losing you ; he is afraid that you will build your 
house with me.”* He stated that the strayed oxen 
would arrive that day; and, in coinjdiance A\ith our 
entreaties, he should pardon the men who killed the 
ox, I made him a present of beads and buttons, with 
a number of other trinkets, and also gave him a hat. 
One of tlje Griejuas directed him to put it on liis 
head, which he did, hut immediately removed it to 
the head of another, saying tliat he could not see its 
beauty on his own. As most of the Gri(|uas were 
come to barter, he infoj'iiicd them that on Friday he 
should commence. As soon as he dej)arted, the noisy 
multitude did not allow us a moment’s leisure; and 
during the night w’e were annoyed by hyenas, of 
which there are three sorts, the striped, spotted, and 
another kind, which, though the smallest, is the most 
dangerous. 

In the morning threi^ oxen were sent for slaughter, 
and, in the course of the day, boiled corn, jiottage, 
and beer. I visited the town, which is very large, 
but was not able to judge of the numher of inhabit¬ 
ants : the town itself covered a vast extent, so that 
the juijnilation must have been great com|)ared with 
that of the towns of South Africa generally. Each 
of Makaha’s w-ives, who were numerous, had a sepa¬ 
rate establishment, consisting of three or four houses, 
a corn-house, and a general storehouse. They had 
also a number of round jars for corn, from eight to 

* To linild and to d«oll aro svnonvinoiis. 
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twi-lvi- I’cct in diilinetcr, and nearly the same iji licight, 
wiiich are raised trom the ground uj)on a circle ol’ 
stories. Tlieir [iremises and Jiouses were on a plan 
ratlier diU'erent tVom what I had before seen. 'Fhe 
iiou'is, thoiigdi not larger than those of the Batlapis, 
weiT Iniilt with a i:reater reiraid to taste and com- 
fort. aeeuraey with \^hieli eii'eles weir formed, 

and jier|ten(lieulais raised, thoiiti:li guided only hy the 
eve, \\:i' suri>risinir. 'I'lieir outer yards and house- 
llo6r< wife very clean, and sniootli as paper. No 
dair\-ruai(l in Knirland could Ueeji her wooden bowl 
eleaner and winter than theirs were. In this respect 
they (orined a perfect contraM to the Batlapis. .Ma- 
Kaha freipieiitly lelerred to the haihai’ous manneis of 
his southern lu i'jrhhours, and a>ked me with an air of 
triuni]ih, if the llatlajiis ever washed a wooden bowl, 
or if ever they ineseuted me with,food which did not 
contain the mana:led bodies ol' tltes, in a dish which 
had liad no hettir eleanina' than the loiiLCUe of a dorr. 

’I'he trout callle-lbid, oi' place where public meet¬ 
ings are In Id, is a circle, of 170 feet diameter, 
iormed witli round posts ciLiht feet high, and as close 
to each other as they could stand, each post having 
been hewn round with the axe. Behind lay the pro- 
jter cattle-told, lajiable of holding many thousand 
oxen ; there were also lar-ge slieep-folds. In the 
early jiai’t of the day Makaba Svas generally cm|)loyed 
in cutting out skins to sew togetlier for cloaks, and in 
the aUtynoon he was frequently found in a measure 
intoxicated, from a sti’onger kind of beer made for his 
own u.se. He apjieared aged, although his motlier 
was tlien alive. He was tall, robust, and healthy ; 
had rather the ajipearance of a Hottentot ; his conn- 
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tenancy disjilayod a }j:ood deal of cunning ; and, from 
his convcrsalion, one might easily »lis(!ern tlial he was 
well versed in African politics. He dreade(i tlie dis- 
j»Ieasure of none of tlie .surrounding tribes ; but he 
l'(!ared tlie Makoiias, or civilized pcojile. War was 
almost ])erj)etual between him and the Ihikones, a 
pojuilous nation to the noj-tb-east and east, ileyond 
the Ihikones lies the Jhimanguato tribe, distinguished 
for indiLStry and riches; and beyond the llanianguato 
lie the Jiamagalatsela, who seem to form the limits, in 
that direction, tif the aborigines of the country ; for 
lieyond them, they said, were half white jieople, who 
wear linen, and whose manners are very hoydlr, 
(savage.) While walking to a neighbouring height, J 
was able to count fourteen considerable villages ; the 
farthe.st distant about one mile and a half; and 1 was 
informed that there were more towns, which 1 could 
not see. 

For several days, 1 tried at noon to get a secluded 
sj)ot where I might take the latitude, but was so 
beset with a (rrowd of spectators, always in motion 
when 1 sat, that the (luicksilver of the artitieia-l luni- 
zon was made to move as with a breeze. 1 once left 
my compass at tbc wagon for the jnu’jio.se of attract¬ 
ing their attention, while I stole away with my in¬ 
struments to a distance ; but a crowd soon followed, 
to see the sripodc (self-Veer), as they called the (|uick- 
silver, and their bustling motions again, rendertil the 
taking of a correct altitude of the sun imposs^ible. 

One night we heard a woman screaming in the 
town, and, on iiKiiury in the morning, found that an 
hyena had carried away her child, which had hap- 
jieucd to wander a few yards Irom the door. On our 
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(xpivssiliir astoiiisliinc'nt, avi- were informed that siieli 
oeeui renees Avere very common, and tliat after niirht- 
fall tlie l)yenas Avere in the lial)it of strolling llinmirli 
all tli<* l;m('> of the loAvn, and carryini: aAvay Avhatever 
they (•('idd seize. As tliese animals Avere tlins aecns- 
tomed to irora:e tlieniselvcs with human llesh, it heeatnc 
(Ntremt'ly damreroii'; to |%;ss the ni;rlit in tlie open 
tield, es[)eeiallv on the eontines of a tow ii. I pointect 
out plans hy whieli, it ajtpeared to me, they mitiht 
succeed in extirpatina: them ; hut they seemed vi iy 
inditferent to my >ie_ire'tions; nr?rinir as a reason, that 
there Avas somethin'; not Incky in cominu,' in contact 
w it!) the hlood of a hyena. 

One evenin'.;. loje_' hefore retirin'; to rest, avc 
heard, in the direction of the water pool<, the scream- 
in;; of women and children, as if thev were in the. 
i;rcate>-t danger. I .s( nt oil'a few jnen, who ran to the 
>pot, and found three children who had heeii draw- 
iii'.: water clo.'cly pursnetl hy hyena>, Avhich were 
on the point of sii/.iiiu them. 'I’he men succeeded 
in driving; the animals away, on which they ran to- 
Avards^tlie Avomen, Aviiom the men aNo rescued. I 
nnder.-tood that it fri'(|Uently ha|)jiem'<I, that (rhildrcn 
sent to the pools for water never returned. Many 
must thus he devoured in the couive of a year, a 
reflection calculated to make any one shiulder. 

The country of the liauamjeetsi is hilly, and e\en 
mouiftainous toAvards the north and east. 'I'he soil 
in "encial is Aery rich ; hut water is rather scarce, 
and thouirh 1 helieve rains an* pirtty ahundant, yet, 
frojii AAhat I could learn, irriL'ation Avoidd he ah.so. 
lately necessary to raise l•'ur(^|u•an vcL'etahIcs and 
p’ain. The countries to tlic north and east abound 

2 n 
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witli rivers, and are very fruitful and populous. The 
mountains arc; adorned to their very summits with 
stately trees and shrubs, unknown in the southern 
parts of tlie continent, whicli give the country a 
j)ictures(]uc aud imposing appearance. 

1 embraced another op]>ortunity of conversing 
with Makaba on the subject of a missionarj "resid¬ 
ing witii him, witli which idea he ]»rofessed to be 
highly pleased. 1 also hinted that it was probable 
that a missionar\' would go to the llahurutsi; on 
which he remarked, “ that men of peace should live 
in every nation, that a friendly intentourse might 
be kept up.” Pointing to a buiurh of heads which 
hung at his karo.ss, he reniarki'd that a friend of 
mine (Mr. Campbell) had .sent them to him from 
the llahyrutsi. “ 1 suppose,” he added, “ their 
.stories frightened l.'im ha<‘k the road he came ; by 
representing me to be the king of villains. 1 hoj)e 
he did not believe the testimony of my enemies. 
My enemies are not the j)ersous to judge of iny 
character.” 

I had embraced diflercnt ojjportunities of* con¬ 
versing with the chief and his peoj)le on Divine 
things, hut with little success ; at least, he appeared 
as if he (lid not hear a word I said. Sometimes, 
when 1 have been trying to arrest his attention by 
repeating something stnking in the works of God, or 
in the life of the Saviour, he would interrupt by* ask¬ 
ing a (picstion' as distant as the antipodes fi;om the 
subject to which I-lioj)ed he was listening. I felt par¬ 
ticularly anxious on the sabbath to obtain a hearing, 
and resolved to pay him a formal visit for that pur¬ 
pose. 1 had I'elt miserable at the pros|)cct of leaving 
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willioul till- satisructioM of having told him what was 
tJic only object of the missionary, especially as he 
had piofessc-d his wish to have one. On the sab- 
batli morninjr early we had oiir prayc-r meeting, 
but such were the crowd and noise, that to hold 
the siii vici’ was out of* the (piestion. The more 
we entreated them to be^(juiet, the greater uju’oar 
tiny made, so that we were compelled to desist, 
in tilt' forenoon, lakinu: some of my comi»any with 
me, I went into the town, and found Makaha 
seateil amiilst a large number of his jirincipal num, 
all eiigageil either pnparing skins, cutting them, 
sewing mantle^, or telling news. 

Sitting flown hcside this great man, illustrious for 
war ami contjuest, and amidst nobles and coun.scllors, 
including rain-makers and others of the saftie order, 
1 stated to him that my object *vas to tell him my 
news. Ilis countenance lighted uji, hoping to hear 
of fiats of war, destruction of tribes, and such 
like .subjects, so congenial to his .savage disjui.si- 
tion. When he found that my topics had solciv a 
reference to the fireat lieing of whom, the day 
before, he had told me he knew nothing, and of 
the Saviour’s mission to this world, whoso name 
he had never heard, he resumed his knife and 
jackal’s skin, and hummed ii.. native air. One of 
his nicn, sitting near me, ajipcared .«!truck with the. 
character of the lledeemer, which 1 was endeavour¬ 
ing to describe, and jiarticularly with his miracles. 
On hearing that he had laiscd Hie dead, he very 
naturally exclaimed, “ What an excellent doctor he 
mn.st have been, to make dead men live!” Thi.s 
led me to describe his power, and how that power 
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would 1 k! cxcrcisc'd at the last day in raising tlic 
dead. In the (rourse of iny j-cniarks, the ear of 
the monarch (raught the* staitling .sound of a resur¬ 
rection. “What!” he exclaimed, with astonishment, 
“ what are these words about ? the dead, the dead 
arise!” “ Yes,” was iny reply, “ all the dead shall 

aiise.” “ Will my father arise ?” “ Yes,” I an¬ 
swered, “ your father will arise.” “ Will all the 
slain in battle arise?” “Yes.” “And will all that 
have been killed and devoured by lions, tigers, 
hyenas, and crocodiles, again revive ?” “ Yes ; and 

come to judgment.” “And will those whose bodies 
have been left to waste and to wither on the desert 
plains, and scattered to the winds, again ari.se?” 
he asked, with a kind of triumph, as if he had now' 
fi.xed mft “Yes,” I replied, “not one will he left 
behind.” This J iy-jieated with increased empha.sis. 
Alter looking at me for a few' moments, he turned 
to his jK'ople, to whom he spoke with a stentorian 
voiee :—“ JIark, ye wise men, whoever is among 
you, the wisi'st of j»a.st generations, did ever your 
ears hear such strange and unheard of hews?” 
And addressing himself to one, whose countenance 
and attire showed that he had seen many years, 
and was a personage of no common order, “Have 
yon ever heard such s*j-Nnge news as this ?” “ No,” 

was the sage’s answer; “ I had sujiposed that I 
possessed all the knowledge of the country, for 1 
have heard the tales of many generations. I am 
in the place of- the ancients, hut my knowledge 
is contounded with the words of his mouth. 
Surely he mu.st have lived long before the period 
when we were horn.” Makuha, then turning and 
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iulilrc.ssinj' hiiiisdf to me*, and laying Ids band on 
my hn-ast, said, “ Fatlicr, 1 love yon mueli. ^ our 
visit and your j)rcst'nci‘ have made my heart wldti* 
as milk. The words of your mouth are sweet as 
luiney, hut the words of a risurreetion are too srivat 

to he heard. I do not wi>h to hear airain al)out 

• * 

the d(«ul 1 i>inii! 'I'lie ^dead (^umot arise! 'I'he 
dead must not arise!” “Why,” I imjuired, “ean so 
LU'eat a man refuse knowledire, and turn away from 
wisdom Tell me, my friend, why I must not ‘ add 
to words’ and sjaak of a resurreetion !” Raisin,e: 
and uncoverimr his arm, whieh had been stron;; in 
hatth', and shakiii'r his hand as if (juiverinir a s|>ear, 
he rej)lied, “ 1 have slain my thousands, (hontsinlsi,) 
ami shall they arise?” Never hefore had the liiihl 
of divine revelation dawned upon his .savajre mind, 
and of course his conscience ha(b never accused him, 
no, not fur otic of the thoustinfls of deeds of riipim* 
and murder which had marked his course throuirh a 
Ioiil: career. 

While the chieftain and myself were emraired in 
the «4)ove conversation, the most profound silence 
rciiiiicd, and which continued till interruptefi hv 
one whose features ajipeared to indiciite tlnit he 
was a nmn of war. “ J have killed many, hut I 
never saw the immortal piirt which you dcscrihc.” 
“ jJeeausc invisihle,” 1 replicjtl ; iuid referrisl him to 
malty invisihle things, the cxi.stcnce of which he 
never^doubted. Makaha again muttered, ‘‘What 
do my ears hear to-day ? I am old, hut never 
thought ol the.se things heforeand hinted thiit he 
had heard enough. One of the Oritjuas who was 
with me, observing the strong excitement which 
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liad been produeal, partook of the spirit, and ad- 
dressiii '4 mo in the Diitoh laiietiajre, said:—“Oh, I 
was thinkiiii; if you woidd only exereisc a little more 
faitli, and cure that lame man, the whole of the 
thousands of the Jhiuane^ketsi would he believers.” 

Tliey were greatly interested wlien I ex])lained to 
them the use of writing, and hooks, hut ai)j)ei-red to 
he a little superstitious about touching them. It 
afforded mo no little gratification that those subjects 
of conversational instruction had excited considerable 
interest, for many afterwartls came to our wagons to 
make further impiiries. 

Among the early interviews I had with this 
monat‘(‘h, who exercised a des|K)tic sway over a 
population of, at the lowest coinputatiun, seventy 
thousand, ho was wont to rofer with unmoasurod 
feelings of pleasure to an event which had led him 
to style me TsaUt ca 'inociuj, “'J'he stranger’s friend.” 
I should not have known the cireumstancos of the 
painful and dee|)ly interesting event, which gave rise 
to this name, had I not one day asked why he 
appeared to feel so much pleasure in calling mo 
Tsala t‘U moentj. lie had had a son, Tsusane, the heir 
to royalty ami power. Tsusane had some years before 
ded from his father, and according to his own ac¬ 
count, for the host of reasons, lie and his followers 
took up their abode an' thig the liarolongs, told his 
tale, and tried with ail his ehapience, for he was 
both eloquent and imposing in his appearance, to 
rouse the liarolongs tt) make war against his father 
as the worst of beings. Hoping to rai.se an invin¬ 
cible army to accomplish the extirpation of him 
he called the greatest of tyrants from the eiu’th. 
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lie trame Avitli liis coniiiaiiy as far as our station, the 
Kiiniiiian. Mothihi coiii^ratiilatwl him on his escape 
from the murderous Miikaha. Me was very formally 
introduced to Mr. Hamilton and myself, and we of 
couise received him with iill due courtesy, for even 
sava;j:i's can ajijireciatc ihat. He told the story of 
his fatla-r's hrutality. diiMi nintliu, “ he is not a 
human heimi:,’' he often said, which, in the phrase- 
olojry of the country, implies that he is ji lion, or 
sonu- other lieii>t of prey. In order to add colour- 
inir and wei'j:ht to his stiitements, he tried to 
)ierMiade every one he nut with, that it was the 
intention of his fiilher to desolate the countrv ; 
and to those who knew any tliiiu^ about Dr. 
Cowiiii ;ind Denovan’s expedition, he declared th;it 
he saw his father ilestroy tliiin, with idl the pro- 
hahle niinuti;e connected with .such a scene. All 
this he told over ae;ain to us, and he looked ra¬ 
ther strauLTely when informed that we could not 
believe all that he sud, nor woidd we :dlow ourselves 
to he persuaded, that Miikaha his father wiis the 
man he* represented him to he; jiointin^ out to him, 
at the siime time, the iniieiiitude of the crime of 
which he was guilty in his rehellion iigiiin.st, not 
only his kine: hut his father, and that thereby he 
wiis stvking his own destruction. These reimirks 
put a close to the conversation at .that time. Mo- 
thibi, though an inveterate enemy of Makaha, would 
not grant his aid, and the young rebel returned 
to the Harolongs, wlu re he influenced a hirge piirty 
to nilly round his standard. By my iiujuiry rcspecd- 
ing the desitrnation 1 had obtained, the followin''' 
additiomd -fiicts were elicited, which irive ii striking 
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disj)lay ‘of the jud^iiiciits of God even among the 
heathen ;—He was represented as an as])iring youth, 
esiger to obtain tlie jeins of regal power, and 
had contemplated the destruction of his father, 
riaving a j)ei'.suasive tongue, and a fascinating ap- 
j)earancc iind Jiddress, he t>ied to win the hearts 
of the people, lie condescended to call the ple- 
beiiui his child, which, in the dignified minds of 
the Ihmangketsi nobles, created susjticion. This 
artifice failing, he secretly got a deep hole dug in 
the path which his father was wont to frecjuent, 
in which he got shai‘|) stakes fastened, and the 
whole covered as if to entrap game, ho])ing that 
on the coming morn his father might he the un¬ 
fortunate victim of his unnatural cruelty. The 
plot was discovered, and 'J'susane tied. Makaba, 
justly dreading farther stratagems, gt)t some of 
his most confidential attendants, under pretence of 
flying from the same alleged despotism, to ap- 
])ear to suj)j)ort the rehellion, while in reality they 
were only to watch the motions of his son. This 
they faithfully carried into execution. Sevcl<il of 
these, who weiv intelligent men, were among his 
retinue when he visited our station on the Kuru- 
inau ri\er. 'I'hey had listened to what 1 had said 
to him in I’efercncc to his conduct, and the cha¬ 
racter of his father. On his return to the Baro- 
longs, some of these tied to iMakaba, and related 
all that they had heard. Makaba loved his son, 
and notwithstanding all Tsusane’s demonstrations of 
hatred, gave imj)erative orders to his waiTiors, that 
in their conflicts with him and his adherents, 
they were to spare the life of his son. Jn one of 
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liis afticlvs on a cattlo oul-post, wlierc a Mroni; 
f'or<-i‘ ha)»i)i’iu'{l to he j)lace(l, he was (U-leatod. Al- 
thoiijrli a man of •rivat swiftness, one swifter still 
ovei tooU Iiini, who shouted, “ Throw <lown your 
weajioiis, and your lil'e is safe.” He turned and 
threw his .sj)ear, l)ut niissi'd hi- mark. He was 
airdii o\^rtakel 1 , when th...sune kind mes.sai;e was 
.sounded in' his car.-', with the addition, “ Your fa¬ 
ther iov; - you, and w ill not kill you.” He hurled 
another .-jiear at his puisner, and tied. 'J'he third 
time the voice of merey reached his ear, and while 
drawiii'j: from his .shield his battle a.\e, his pursuer 
trans|i\cd him with a sjx'ar. U'hcn the tidinirs 
rcaelicti Kuakuc, the father mourned for liis son, 
an<l had nearly taken vcn;.teance on the man who 
had (li'piived him of his tir.-t-horn. Makaha more 
than once reiernd to those events *vith much feelmyr, 
and WDuId ask it it was ilic (hiat lieim: J talked 
about, who t(»ld me the facts of the ea.se, when 
he would repeat, verbatim, all that I had .said to 
Tsusane. 

Our Time heimr e.xpired, the (iriipias ini'ormed 
Makaha that it was th^ir wish to leave in the 
course of a day or two in order to hunt, and at 
the same time I pointed out to him the necessity 
of my returninj^ with my sinall ])arty. as t'rom the 
dryness of the season J feti/cd the few jiools on 
the l^arolon;: plains would he dried uj). This he 
did nofc like. thf)ue:h aware of the ditliculty of 
our returninir except by a circuitous route. On 
reachins; the wairons in the evenin>r, I found the 
j)eople under irreat alarm, a report havin'' been 
spread that the natives intended inurderin;' the 
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whole ])art 5 '. On investij^ating the tlifterent stories, 
(not one like another, thondi all had enough,) I was 
convinced that this report was unfounded. Nothing, 
however, (rould (piell the fears of the Oricjujis. Onus 
were unloo.sed, loaded, and j)la(rcd hy the wagons 
in case of an attack, whik: the gloom of night in 
a valley surrounded hy dark-looking mountains, 
made the imagination feilile, filling the ears with 
hoarse and warlike sounds, and surrounding the camp 
with thousands of Jhiuangketsi warriors. Every nies- 
sage, and every motion of a vi.sitor, were construed 
to he hostile. 1 had left my interpreter in the 
town, who, with the hoys who tended the oxen 
which were kept at night in Makaha’s cattle fold, 
did not make their appearance. Some per.son, w hom 
no one hud seen or could name, hud re])orted that 
they wt're murdered. I returned to the town to 
look ahout, with a view to convince the com])any 
that their tears were groundless, and found the 
persons of whom I was in .search, j)erfectly igno¬ 
rant of the horrors which were said to await us, and 
returned unscathed to the wagons; hut 'all this 
failed to convince. Many ]»assed a sleepless night, 
and in the morning, hefore the Hauangketsi had 
well finished their night's repose, the oxen were 
hrought from the fold, and all was soon in motion. 
The people seeing jireparations made for departure, 
surrounded us hy thousands, with oxen and articles 
for sale. They could discover the alarm and -the pre¬ 
parations for defence. It was early, the wind was 
cold, and the people had all their mantles on : and 
imagination saw short spears concealed beneath. A 
party of arined horsemen rose out hefore to see if 
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the raviiK' tlirou'zli wliicli wc hiid to pass was clear, 
lor a rcpiiiciit was said to lie there, 'i’his was biddiiiir 
a u'ratet'ul I’arewell to tlie kiiijr and people, who hail 
^howIl us no little kindne.ss! 

To arrest the ])anie looked like stayinu the course 
of the wiiifl. A native ehiel' interroiratini; one of 
the jirid<«i|ial individuals in^our eonipany as to that 
manner ol’ leaviiiLr, received, in additioti to insoletit 
replie>, what aniounted to a stroke of tiie hand, on 
which he looked exiivuiely Tu ree. At this momi'iit 
I heiian to tear, not that the reports were true, 
l)Ut that tlii< act miirht give li'C to somethin^: se¬ 
rious, ami to roist the loree ol' some thousands ol' 
native warriors would have heen a forlorn hope. 
As I could not May my own people, 1 remained 
hehiml. eonvt'isiiiLr as well as i could with the prin- 
cijial men, who crowded around me_, eae:erly in(|uiring 
the cause of the lliirht. .\fter* the wul^ous had 
gone nearli out (d' >-ighl, thi'v permitted me to fol¬ 
low, alter I had a»u;'ed them that if 1 could not stop 
the p;irty, I shoidd return. 'I'he wagons halted at 
a smal! fountain, .Mahuhieim, about a mile and a 
half behind the hill on whii h the town >tood, as >omc 
of our oxen were missing. Some messengers from 
Makaoa came, and very justly complained of the 
abrupt departure. Fears were partially allayed, 
but not one of them would* Senture to the town. 
Some *ol the oxen not being I'oitheoming, if was 
re.solved,^though with great reluctance, to spend an¬ 
other night in fear and anxiety, while I forwarded 
a message to Makaba, that I shoufd vi.'it him early 
next morning. During the evening a native came 
and corroborated the fearful re|)ort, but on his 
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lieanag that we intended securing him, he made a 

clean pair of heels of it, and we never saw him 
more. 

Next morning 1 informed my companions that 
I was resolved to visit the town, to remove, if i)OS- 
sible, the misunderstanding to wliich their credulity 
had given rise; and that tiie door which had paw been 
opened for the introduction of the GoKj)el might 
not be closed. Tiicy all opposed, and some talked 
of using force, to prevent me from running unto 
death, as they described it. However, 1 walked off 
towards the town, and before reaching it, was over¬ 
taken by three of our party, who said nothing, 
but followed after. We found Makaba sitting in the 
midst of a comi)aijy of his chief men. On our ap- 
proaerhing him he addressed us individually, “ Hoitow 
Molutsana,” (good morning, villain.) On my return¬ 
ing the coinpliinent, “Good morning,yoa Molutsana,” 
he laughetl most heartily. We then sat down and 
entered into conversation. 1 le very justly comj)lained 
of our unexpectetl departure, and of our not having 
communicated the reports, of which he also.A’nd been 
jnh)rmed, for investigation. I answered that I had 
never credited the re|)orts referred to, and that our 
visit that morning, unarmed, as he might see, for 1 
was without a jacket, was, 1 thought, a sutKcient 
j>roof of the eontideyce reposed in him. He re¬ 
marked that he had not sle})t during the night, but 
that our arrival that morning was suiticient to make 
him dance for joy. After spending some time in 
conversation, he gave us refreshments, jiresentcd me 
with another ox, and ordered a number to be taken 
to the wagons for the Gricpias. Jiy this time a mul- 
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titudc WHS collected, every one more eafijcr than an¬ 
other to assure us of their joy at seeing us once more. 
Jleforc leaving I addressed Makaha, stating that if I 
had dven him and his jieople a satisfactory proof of 
l>eace and friendship, I begged one in return, viz., 
tiiat lip would accompany me to the wagon.s ; to 
which he replied that he was now old, hut could not 
deny my reipiest. We accordingly rejiaired to the 
camp, when he joked the Cihpias for their credu¬ 
lity, prisenting each of the chiif men with an ox. 
iliiore he left, he re(|uestcd me and two of my com- 
jiany to >;addlc our horses, for lie was anxious to see 
muskets ilischarged on horsehack. 1 declined, oh- 
scr\ inir that there were others of the comjiany far 
more I'Xpi’rt : hut he would not he satisfied unle.ss I 
did it, as ] was a white man. After much persua¬ 
sion I suhmilti'd. and iioing into my wagon, ]>ro- 
lessedly to letch my jacket, put into my pocket a 
brace of pistols charged with powfler oniv. After 
going a ftwv turns round the .smooth '.'rassy [ilain, while 
till- kine: and his attendants were roaring aloud with 
admiration, I galloped past them, discharging the con¬ 
tents of both jtistols nearly at once, which astonished 
the llauangketsi more than anythinir they had evtr 
.seen, and frightened them too, for they all tell |»rostrate 
to the earth, supposing they .were shot. As .soon as I 
alighted from the horse, Matvaha hegan to unbutton 
my jacket to see “ the little rogues,” as he called 
them, rxclaiming, ‘‘ What a hle.ssing that you white 
men .sick to he friends with all.nation.s, for who is 
there that could withstand you ?” Laying his hand 
on tny shouhler he added, “ I do, indeed, sec that 
you were without tear, or you wouhl have had vour 
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pistol? this morning.” After remaining for a couple 
of hours we parted, Makaba highly gratified, and 
the Griquas no less so with the explanation which 
had taken place. 

Every thing being arranged to the entire satisfac¬ 
tion of all parties, two of our number, Kaijse and 
Hendrick, remained behind with their wsfgons, in 
order to hunt elephants, while Berend Berend and 
bis company proceeded towards the Barolongs, with 
the intention of starting off in another direction to 
hunt, when I expected to he left to return with only 
my half-dozen attendants. This was the plan ; but 
after halting at a |)Ool ibr the night, Berend and his 
j)arty, for some reason, came to the unex])eete(l jvso- 
lution of returning homewards, having already bartered 
lor a (juanlity of ivory with the Bauangketsi. As wc 
])rocee(led, we weiv met on tlie following day by 
three ine.ssengers from Tauane, begging tlie Gri(juas 
to come with all speed to the assistance of the Baro¬ 
longs, who were expecting an attack from a tribe of 
Mantatees, who were in the confines of the town. 
As it was impossible, from the want of water,’tb take 
any other route than through the Barolong territories, 
which we would gladly have done, to avoid coming in 
contact with so savage and warlike a body, we tra¬ 
velled with all hjiste. 

On reaching the town early next morning, such 
was the scene of confusion which met onr eyes, that 
we Avere persuaded it was in the hands of the enemy. 
Here we found Sebonello, the Barolong chief, with 
whom our Wesleyan brethren, Messrs. Hodgson and 
Broadbent, had been labouring near the Yellow River, 
and who had been attacked and driven from his home 
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by tlic same enemy. Tlie confusion having in a 
inciisure subsided, and it being discovered that the 
enemy were not so near as it was rumoured, the 
Jhirolong (.hiefs, with about one thousand armed men, 
(•ame and seated tliemselves before our wagotis, and 
used every argument in Jtheir j)()wer to induce the 
(iriqnas •!() unite with tlign in repelling the ma¬ 
rauders. Tauaiie spoke to the following ed’eet :— 
'N'ou see how many lumum bones lie scattered 
on till’ jdaiii, and how many of us are dying from 
lium:er-- the result of last year’s scourge, when the 
Maiitatecs drove us from Kunuana. If you do not 
help Us, \\i- must all perish. Towards the setting 
sun IS a desert without water; towards the sunrise 
there is no rest from the .Mantatces. On one side is 
Makaha, my (>nemy ; on the otiier the .Mantatees arc 
ap|)roaehimr, who will destroy us all ; and 1 still dread 
Mothibi. " Sehonello, who api)eaicd a fine intelligent 
man, remarked, “ I have lost my all, and I see no 
alternative hut to fight or die." We all felt per¬ 
plexed, and recommended the llarolongs to remove 
with u- Towards the Kuruman. ’^I’his they would lujt 
do, owing fo an olil enmity between them and the 
IJatlapis. The ])arty we had left behind, (to whom we 
had sent, warning them of their danger,) did not make 
their appearance. We waited a day, ho])ing they 
would arrive; but as the repeats about the dreaded 
bordeVere rather dubious, we left next day at noon. 
After travelling about twelve miles, we halted in the 
bed of the *\lola)»o Iviver, which lies in latitude 
do', and flows westward. Soon after halting, 
and when I hail taken up my jien to put down a few 
notes, a man was observed running towards us from 
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a ncij'libourin'' wlio, on I'cacliing tlic wacon 

was in a stsitc ol'j^irat oxliaustioii and terror. It was 
(lifHcuit to oI)tain Ironi liini any lliinu; like a reason 
for Ills Hiiclit. lie looked round with a wildness 
wliieh led some to think he was insane, and we left 
him with something of that impression. After I had 
re.suined my pen, it occurred to me that all was not 
rifi;ht, and went a:;ain with iierejul to the man. We 
learned, after many iinpiiries, that l)c had been taken 
prisoner by the tribe we were dreading, and who were 
lit a distanee preparing to attaerk the town ; tlnit two 
hundred warriors had left the main body, and brought 
him as a guide to attac:k the Harolong outposts ; in 
order to seenre him during the night, they had 
eovered him with a huge skin eloak, on the ex¬ 
tremities of which men lay; that they were to attack 
the flying liarolongs on the west, while the main body 
was to fall on the town from the east. On seeing the 
wagons, and learning I'roin their guide that they were 
white j)eople’s travelling houses, they suddenly fled, 
and he estraped ; but he added, he thought they would 
attack us. From his mamn'r of s|)eaking,**';sear(:ely 
one felt inclined to believe his relation. It was near 
sunset before the party eoidd be induced to .send out 
a few horsemen, in order to ascertain if there were 
any foot-marks in the direction from whence the man 
came. They had not. been absent more than thirty 
minutes, when one came galloping back with the 
intelligence that the llakuri, or Alantatces, jvere ac¬ 
tually there; and as I had entreated them not to 
shoot any one, they wanted to know what they were 
to do. Berend strongly urged me to go with addi¬ 
tional men, and try either to speak to them or 
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frighten them ; as an attack on our defenceless camp 
durinir the night would, in all probability, end in the 
whole of* us being butchered ; and to flee, leaving all 
behind, would only make us an easier jtrey. 1 ac- 
cordiiiirly set off with a few additional horsemen; and 
wheii’we came in sight they began to move off; but 
when w« halted, they did .so too. Their appearance 
was extremely tierce and savage, and their attitude 
very mejuicing. It was evident that they were reluc¬ 
tant to depart, which was a eoiiviiicing proof that 
a night attack was premeditated ; and when it was 
growing dark they compelled us to retreat, till a few 
shots were tired intt> the air, when they again fled, 
and we pursued, hoping to increase their fright. AVe 
overtook one, whom we surrounded, for the purpose 
of informing him who we were, and that we had no 
intention of doing them harm, die .stood with his 
shield aiul war-axe in his left hand, and a spear in his 
right, raised as if in the act of hurling it. J confess I 
never .saw anything so fiend-like as that man ; and 
concluded that, if he was a spe<;imen of his tribe, ail 
hope h.itl tied for the llarolongs. Jlis body lubri¬ 
cated with grease and charcoal; a large round 
cockade of black ostrich feathers on his head; bis 
eyes glaring with rage; w Idle his open mouth, di.s- 
playing his white teeth, poured forth the most 
opprobrious epithets and obsefcne curses, threatening 
to give our tiesh to the hyenas, and our eyes to the 
crows, Ajhcn he made a run first at one of us, and 
then at another. One of the men, in order to 
frighten him, fired a ball directly ovct his hearl, 
when he fell, and the horsemen rushed forward to 
seize him before he rose ; but he was too expert. 
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and tnade us quickly turn away in no little confusion; 
and had it not been for the fear of losing his spear, it 
would certainly have been plunged into one of our 
number. It was now becoming too dark to make 
any further attempts, and we let him go, and turned 
in the direction of the wagons, which were about 
seven miles distant. We. had not proceeded many 
paces, when wc were alarmed to find that we were 
surrounded by those who we supposed had fled, but 
who had secreted themselves among the bushes, and, 
aided by the daikness, were closing in upon our small 
j)arty. Head after head rose above the bushes, when 
the yell commenced. This was a critical moment; 
and the men who were with me behaved admirably; 
lor, instead of levelling some in order to obtain egress, 
a few shots were fired into the sand before the horses’ 
heads, when vs'c galloped through what appeared the 
weakest [)art; but many were the javelins which they 
threw. This was a narrow escape ; for, if a horse had 
i'allen, which is common in the dark, amidst bushes, 
sticks, and stones, he and his rider would have been 
instantly covered with spears. The enemy were 
again pursued w ith some blank shots, when, hasten¬ 
ing back to tbe wagons, we were alarmed by the 
rc[)orts of muskets, Avhich convinced us that they 
had been attacked by the enemy. It was with some 
difficulty we joined our companions, owing to a party 
hovering round, who, in the dusk of the evening, had 
rushed out of the reeds in the river, and driven the 
men who were left from the wagons, which they struck 
with their wiu-axes, as if they were living things. 
They thrust their hands into the boiling pots on the 
fire, and seized the meat. Not seeing the main body. 
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part c)l' which we had been jnirsuius:, make its np]>ear- 
aiice, accordiii" to their plan, they retired, but not 
before one was wounded, if not more. The nijiht 
was a sleejilcss one; and befcjre day tlawnwl, me.s- 
senyrers arrived from the town, .‘Jolicitinir the (Iriquas, 
with ’the most earnest entreaties, to return, as an 
imme(ri:fte attack was expected, and the knowledtre 
of horscnien being there miirlit alarm the invaders, 
aiul save the town. To this Herend would not have 
agreed, but for the sake of some of our ]*arty, wlio 
were yet behind, and who it was justly feared might 
fall into the hands of the enemy, in the mornimr, 
of six llarolohg spies who had been sent out, two 
oidy returned, the others having been killed. In the 
iveninir soiiu’ thousand warriors left the town, ac¬ 
companied by seven or eiaht horsemen, with the 
eon(i<Ient hope that the enemy would dee when they 
made their appearance. 'riiey had not proceeded 
three miles from the town, before they saw tlu^ whole 
body moviii'j: onward with liirhted torches. l}«»th 
j)arties halted at no great distance from each other. 
When irtorning dawned they looked one anotlier in 
the face, and the enemy instead of being intimidated, 
rushed, like » mighty black wave, upon the liaro- 
longs, who ded. Sebonello’s jiarty, who were of a 
bolder character, re.sisted for .s(»me minutes, durimr 
whieh time seventeen of liis Aien fed, among whom 
were fns three brothers. The horsemen, seeing that 
they wey'e not to be frightened by «ippearanccs, and 
that the loss of life would be terrible, dred a few 
shots amon:; the enemy, which arrcstcfl their pro¬ 
gress. They fled from the horsemen ; but .seeing a 
large party of llarolongs attempting to take their 

‘J i: ‘J 
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mmonnded them, and would have oat 
TOwn the last man, had they not been again^ dispersed 
by the horsemen, when they appeared panic-stricken, 
and fled. The Barolongs rallied, not to fight, but 
to seize the cattle, with which they decamped. Of 
these some hundreds were recovered by the Gdquas, 
who took them, and some women who had also fallen 
into the hands of the Barolongs, and conducted tliem 
to within a few gun-shots of the enemy, who stood 
petrified with amazement to see their conquerors 
bringing back, not only a large number of their cattle, 
but their wives and children. The horsemen did not, 
however, forget to send a very fearful message by the 
women, which induced the marauders to make the 
best of their way out of sight. 

While all this was going on, Berend, his brother 
Nicholas, and myself, with the wagon-drivers, were 
waiting with intense anxiety, seeing the wounded, the 
bleeding, and the dying, fleeing past the town, while 
the inhabitants were making their escape in conster¬ 
nation. We had a picture of heathenism indeed in 
the men who had remained in the town fO guard 
it in case of an attack from the opposite quarter, 
scampering oiF with their shields and spears, leaving 
the women to escape in the best way they could, with 
large bundles and their young children on their 
Imcks. When we saw the town evacuated, we sent 
off our wagons also ; while Nicholas and I remained 
behind with our. horses, to wait the result, and learn 
what had become of our men, for whose safety vre 
were extremely anxious. As soon as we ascertained 
that they were safe, and that the enemy had fled, I 
rode forward, to ap[»rize the terrified multitude that 
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the danger was over. It was affecting to see, all along 
the course of their flight, utensils, mantles, victuals, 
and many little children who had been left by their 
affrighted mothers, who expected that all was over. 
Instead of believing what I .said, when I called after 
them’that the enemy had fled, and that they must 
not lea\^ their balies to perish with the cold, or be 
devoured by hyenas, they only fled the faster, till, at 
length, 1 got some one to assist me in driving a 
number back to take up their children. Poor things 1 
they did not forget afterwards to shed many gratel'ul 
tears, for my having frightened them back to save 
their weej»ing infants. 

AVlien most of the inhabitants had congregated 
round our wagons, near the river, where we were first 
attacked, it was afleeting to see the difl'erent families 

meet again, ('onsideriui.' their skuatioii, thev were 

• * 

wonderfully cheerful; hut tluTC were bleeding hearts ; 
and it was a nudting scene to witne.ss the return of 
Sehonello, and esj)ecially when he exclaimed, “Of all 
mv friends, I only am left! ” We assembled our 
eompaiu* in the evening, recorded the merides of the 
day, and lidt devoutly thankful for the deliverance 
tliat had iieen granted. 'I’ouane, Oontse, Sehonello, 
and other chiefs (rame to Berend, ami, in the most 
feeling manner, thanked him ^or his assistance. They 
said they felt this the more, asHhey luul learned from 
the prisoner who escaped, that it was the determina¬ 
tion of the enemy to attack the town on both sides, 
set it on fire, and then destroy all the peojile, if they 
could. 

On the following morning an event occurred, 
worthy of record. Some of Bi“rei»r.s people hail 
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brought droves of fine fat cattle belonging to tlic 
enemy, which they had taken from the Barolongs, 
who, instead of fighting, had seized the animals, and 
fled. According to established right, they were the 
property of Berend and his people, and every one 
supposed they would be claimed by him. These 
cattle, amounting to several hundreds, were ddlected, 
and Touane and Sebonello were called, many of them 
having been taken by the enemy from the latter. 
Berend said to them, “ These cattle I give up to you, 
divide them among you. One or two for my people, 
to slaughter on tlie load, are all that 1 reejuirc.” Se- 
honello received this most disinterested kindness 
with lively feelings of heartfelt gratitude, lor he and 
his ]>eople were entirely destitutes. This was an act 
which astonishetl the multitude of spectators; many 
held their hands «)n their mouths, to signify their 
utter nma/ement. 

Before separating, some trifling European articles 
were hrought, which had been ])lcked up on the 
tield of battle. I’liesc were once the property of Mr. 
Broadhent, and had heen taken from his statuin when 
the enemy attacked Sebonello. Some of our men 
had .seen several of the warriors with jiieces of linen 
tied round their legs, and remarked that one of the 
slain apjwared as if his, legs were burned, and hound 
up with a piece of a .^hawl. This was explained by 
the man who had been a prisoner, i^niong the ar¬ 
ticles they had seized, was a bag containing several 
pounds of gunpowder : when seated around their dif¬ 
ferent fires, this hag was brought out to examine its 
contents, sup])usiug them medicine, or something to 
he eaten. One tasted, another smelled, a third said. 
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“ Put it into the hot ashes: it is seed, and needs 
rfiastinir.” In went the has, when presently a fear¬ 
ful explosion took place, which threw them all on 
their hacks, scatteriuir the live coals in all ^eclions. 
As soon as (hey recovered their senses, (hey s(ar(ed 
up, and fled from the spot, some exclaimiii!;, “ More 
o:t M'tiiTiiiyc',” It is the exjdoder’s medicine; i. e. gun¬ 
powder. 

We thankfully retired from the melancholy .scenes 
^^llich lead occupied our attention for successive days, 
and !)cnt our course to our respective homes. My 
arrival at the station was, indeed, like life from tin? 
dead. The d(‘cpcst anxiety had been felt for weeks 
for the safety of myself and companions, as it was 
wi'll known that the hunters intended r(‘maining in 
the interior for tiu’ purpose of shootiuir elephants, 
while 1 was to return, eompanrtively, alone, which 
ercatly increased the danger. They had been fully 
and corri'ctly informed that the body of marauders 
whieh we met had come from the Ycllt)W River, as 
fiir as .Nokaneng. .about twentv miles east of Old 
ijithakd, and that they had proceeded to the llaro- 
fongs, in the direction, ami at the very time of my 
contemplated return. To them our destruction ap- 
[»eared inevitahle, and it was beyond their power 
either to render assistance, oj' to give warninir. There, 
is rea.son to believe that theif fears -would have been 
inoiirnfidly realized, but for the unexpected circutn- 
stancerfd llerend and his party rc.solving, without any 
definite reason, to return at the .same time ; for when 
I asked lierend why he had given up his intended 
hunt, he could give no reason except the feeling that 
he did not like iny going home alone. And on our 
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arrivd ^at the Barolongs, when in the prospect of his 
remaining to defend the town, I proposed leaving 
him, to proceed, he repUed, “ No, let us go together,” 
and on<^^t same night we were attacked. He more 
than once remarked how unaccountably his mind had 
been impressed on that occasion, and could not but 
see the finger of God in J;he whole affair. But for 
this, I should have been surrounded in the wilderness 
by a host of people, such as have been described, 
against whom resistance, supposing it had been at¬ 
tempted, would have proved of no avail, and under 
such drcumstances escape or safety would have been 
impossible. 

It may not be uninteresting, briefly to glance at 
what had been going on at the station during my 
absmee, where serious apprehensions had been en¬ 
tertained for its safety. All being tranquil when I 
left, Mr. Hamilton had proceeded with the three 
Hottentots to the new station, to make preparations 
for a final removal. Mrs. M.- was left alone on the 
old place in one house, an<l a young Hottentot woman 
in another. About this j)eriod a party of mahmders, 
composed of llastards, and others, from the Orange 
Itiver, eolleetcd in the Ijong Mountains, about forty 
miles to the west «)f the station, attacked some vil¬ 
lages along the Kuimnaji River, and were contem¬ 
plating a junction with 'others in order to attack the 
Rntlapis and the mission premises. This created con¬ 
siderable uneasiness, but as reports of that kind were 
often dubious, Mrs. M. remained, though not without 
some alarm, knowing their desperate character, and 
fearing that they might be tempted to attack the mission 
house for the sake of ammunition which might be there. 
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One evening the Hottentot girl came in wringing her 
hands, and, in great distress, stated that the Bakari or 
Maiitatees had been seen at Nokaneng, and were on 
their way to the Kurunian. This was alarn*ing in¬ 
deed, to one who, with two babes, had only two little 
Bushftien children with Jier in the house, and no 
means Of escape but fleeing to the bushes. A message 
was sent to Motliibi, w'ho said that tlie news of’ the 
approach <»f siu;h an enemy was correett, but that he 
thouglit there was no very great danger before next 
morning. Mrs. M., after agsiin commending herself 
and little ones to the care of Divine Providence, laid 
down in confidence, and fell asleej). At midnight a 
loud rap at the door awoke her; when, from the 
re])orls on the prece»ling evening, she w'as at a loss 
to think whether it was a raj) of Jacob Cloete, the 
driejua marauder, or the antioimoement of the near 
ajijtroach of the horde from the interior. On asking 
who was at the door, Mothibi re[)lied himself. When 
it was o|)ened, he entered with as many men as 
tlie house could hold, and announced the dreaded 
intelligeflce that the .Mantatees were np|)i'oaching. 
The sound of alarm and njn’oar was niised in eveiy 
part of the town. A light being obtained, Mrs. M. 
seated herself i)i the midst of the noisy council, 
heard all they had to cormyunicate, and wrote to 
Mr. Hamilton. There was ndw «miversal confusion 
till day dawned, which has always some effect in 
raising the spirits, however dejected. Mr. Hamilton 
and the people arrived at eight o’clock, when prepa¬ 
rations were made for a hasty flight. Wiirriors were 
assembling, and thousands were engaged in secreting 
some articles of their property, and packing up others. 
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?ac\i succeeding messenger brought fresh alarms, till, 
about noon, it was ascertained that the dreaded enemy 
had directed their course to the Barolongs, instead of 
coming^p tlie Kuruman. This news dispelled the 
gloomy cloud, and filled every heart with gladness; 
hut the intelligence, which, made the populacfi give 
their fears to the winds, produced in Mrs. M.*a shock 
of horror, as the conviction instantly flashed across 
her mind, that nothing less than a Divine interpo¬ 
sition could save me from destruction; it being the 
time 1 was expected to he on my return. The mo¬ 
ment she stated the cause of her fears, all saw the 
dsmger, and syin])athi7.ed, hut no one could be in¬ 
duced to go in search. The idea of falling in with 
such a horde of savages was horrible in the c.vtrcme. 
For three weeks my dear wife was thus exposed to 
a state of mental agony more easily conceived than 
described; and nothing hut incessant ap])roaches to 
the throne ofGod could have supjiortcd her. During 
that period continual reports were brought that I had 
been cut off. One had seen a piecre of my wagon; 
another had found a part of my saddle; and some 
had picked up parts of my linen stained with blood; 
till, at last, a few men were prevailed on to go and 
ascertain the facts, and had started on the morning of 
the very day I made iny appearance. The preceding 
details will show what I’cal cause there was for alann, 

t 

for the exercise of faith, fervent prayer, and, subse¬ 
quently, for boundless praise. ► 
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'PtiK fvi'Mts which have heen roiairded may, in the 
judirmenl ol some ol’ my retiders, seem irrelevant to 
I lie sulijeet of missions, e.\ee|)t so far as they illustrate 
the niitive ehiiracter, juid depict the situiition into 
which the mi.ssiontiry is frctjuently hrouirlit, in the 
course ?)f his ]>hilanthro])ic career, in countries where 
our species has sunk into the lowest depths of har- 
harism and vice. In "limcini; over missionary records 
of bygone years, it will he .seen that this is neither a 
new nor a peculiar aspect the position which Pro¬ 
vidence sometimes calls him to oecufiy. It may also 
Ih* presumed that no one would he ambitious of siich 
a distiB(!tion ; while all may see how perplexing, dis¬ 
tressing, and sometimes heart-rending, his situation 
must he. and the need he has of the wisdom which 
cometh down from .above ; which he feels more espe¬ 
cially when there arc none with whom he can confer. 
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It is tlien that the throne of liis heavenly Father is 
found to be a refuge that never fails ; and it is in such 
seasons that he exjicricnces tlie fulfilment of the jiro- 
niise, “ 4 ^ 0 ,1 am with you alway for surely in such 
exigencies human prudence would often i>rovc utterly 
insufficient. . * 

After my return, Mr, Ilainilton conlinetcd his 
labours at the new station, assisted by Mr. Hughes, 
who had arrived from (Jriqua Town a short time 
before, while I reinaind to carry on the services 
among the Bechuanas. The attack of the rebel 
Ciriqusis on the Batlaros proved only a precursor 
of a succession of distressing and afllic.tive provi¬ 
dences among that jieople, which had well nigh led 
to the flestruction of the mission. These circum¬ 
stances ke]>t the public mind in a slate of ferment, 
each division and tribe being distrustful of iuiother. 
Attendance on divine worship was exti'emely irre¬ 
gular; which Mothibi accounted for by saying, that 
when an enemy came from the interior, they had 
neither horses nor guns, and there Avas some chance 
of escape; but when Griipias and Corannak came, 
who could obtain these means of destruction from the 
white people, the hearts of the Bechuanas could think 
of nothing but the calamities which awaited them. 

Hitherto, by the proyidcncc of God, it had been 
our lot only to view the dire effects of war at a dis¬ 
tance from our station ; which induced us to hope that 
the escape of our jieojde would have a salutarjr influ¬ 
ence on their minds. But dark and intricate are the 
ways of I^ovidence; for our hopes were soon blasted 
by a civil war, w’hich actpiired such magnitude as to 
oblige us speedily to abandon the station, and retire 
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to flricjua Town, which could scarcely be ainfidcrcd 
ail asylum, from the contlictin^ parties who sur¬ 
rounded us. The Batlapis professed to assist the 
llatiuros a<r<iinst the lawless banditti, whose Rendez¬ 
vous was in the Long Mountains, to the west; hut 
inste:«l of doing so, onlv seized on their cattle. This 

act of’lneacherv e.veited the indi<rnatiun of the Bat- 

• 

laros : tiu'v made reprisals; and, as in all siurli ea.ses, 
bloodshed .followed rajtine. A public meeting was 
convened, t<» which the Hatlaro chiefs were invited, 
when every exertion was made to bring the parties 
to an amicable agreement, and prevent the widening 
of the breacb. At the reipiest of both parties, 1 
s|)olie at the meeting. My address was only a short 
speech on the blessings of jieacc, and the certain 
fearful n sulls of a civil war, especially while a lion, 
fiercer than either parly, was couching in the moun¬ 
tains, ready to pounce on them *l)oth. Mothibi had 
neither the wisdom, honesty, nor decision, to order 
his to resign their ill-gotten spoil, while he and 
his friend’s jieoplc were candid enough to aitknow- 
ledge that they had brought themselves into the 
distressing dilemma. 

'I’he Hatlaros returned, mortified, and held uji Mo¬ 
thibi to derision in their dance and song ; and he 
again resolved to muster his warriors, and punish 
them for the.se puerile dispkiys of.ill-will. When 
Moth*ibi comnuinicuted his intention, I jileaded, reu- 
soneil, ,and remonstrated against the measure, as 
fraught with ruin. As he wished one or more of our 
men to accompany him, I consulted the brethren, 
Hamilton and Hughes, and replied, that it was our 
tronviction that evil, instead of good, would accrue 
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from sych a measure. All knew that hitherto we had 
kept ourselves from all interference in their political 
affairs, except when we thought we could be the 
means promoting peace, and preventing the efilx- 
sion of blood. Thus far, as the servants of God, we 
could proceed, but no further. 1 again enticated 
him, for the sake of his peo])le, their wives avid little 
ones, not to take a step which was fraught with con¬ 
sequences of an appalling nature, and which would 
tenninate in the suspension of our labours among 
them, and their being scattered like the hunted deer 
on the plains. We appealed to all present, whether 
our counsel, as the servants of Christ, had in any one 
instance failed to secure to them the blessings of 
peabc ; and concluded, by recommending them rather 
to flee towards GriquaTown than enter upon civil war. 
To this Mothibi replied, with an air of scorn, that the 
Gritiuas, who were nurtured under the Gospel, were 
involved in war; that the heads of the banditti they 
dreaded were Griquas, and subjects of the Griqua 
government; and that the Batlaros were his subjects, 
and they desjiised his threatenings on the ground that 
the missionaries would prevent him from taking harsh 
measures ; but that be was determined to make them 
feel. After making some exceedingly severe remarks 
on our conduct, for our not first reforming the Griquas, 
and especially Jacob Cloete and Klass Drayer, the 
heads of the marauders, and once professors of' reli¬ 
gion, he went away in a rage. 

Next morning he returned, with some chief men, 
and, having had time to reflect on the counsel given 
him, was as meek as possible, and begged that, as I 
thought I could prevent a battle, I would accompany 
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him to the Batlaros. This I engaged to do, if he 
would allow me first to remove my family to the 
brethren at our new station, which would require 
two or three days. I also recommended an eiubassy, 
and not an armed force, as I was too well acquainted 
with 4he Bechuana character, to expect tliat they 

would *(^>nduct themselves in a wav calculated to win 

• 

the aftections of the justly ofiended Batlaros, who, to 
I’evenge their \vi-ongs, would undoubtedly call in the 
assistance ol‘ the horde from the mountains. 

The commando, thirsting for spoil, set off the next 
(lay, leaving Mothibi behind. The result of this was 
the devastation of the towns and villages of the Bat¬ 
laros, who tied at their approach. The teinporar)' 
bouse at the new station being ready, I removed my 
family thither. Two days after, when Mr. Hamilton 
and myself were down at the tqwn to bring away 
some useful articles, we stoppeif the night; and as 
the country was lull of alai-ming reports, Mothibi and 
some of bis men came and spent the evening with us, 
in one of our old reed houses, around a fire on a clay 
tioor, w'ithout either tables or chairs. Much conver¬ 
sation and dispute ensued as to the cause of the 
present distracted state of the country, and the best 
meims to be adopted to avoid becoming involved in 
the threatened ruin. Mothibi again asserted, in his 
usual angry tone, that the heads of tiie banditti of the 
country were Griquas, and that they were our friends 
and seiwants, whom we could command, and with 
whom we had constant intercourse; moreover, that 
these Gricjuas were supplied wdth 'guns and ammuni¬ 
tion by the colonists, for the purpose of extirpating 
the Bechuanas ! We explained the relation in which 
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we, as, well as the people of Griqua Town, stood to 
the rebels in the mountains; and that they might yet 
see that we were as much afraid of those he called 
our friends as he was; and again solemnly brought 
before him the indifference of the Bechuanas, and 
even their hatred, to the Gospel of Christ, as a fact 
which gave us very little, reason to hope for*that de¬ 
liverance which had been so singularly displayed on 
their behalf on former occasions. 

After holding our evening worship, we begged, in 
case of approaching danger, that they would flee in 
the direction of our station, as it might prove an 
asylum, especially to the females and children. At 
this they scoffed, and raged, telling us to go and 
convert the Griquas; and thus left us, not knowing 
whether the enemy might approach before morning, 
or if the natives, in their anger, might not set fire 
to our reed dwelling! 

The day after our return home, we heard the re¬ 
ports of muskets, and, from the immense columns 
of smoke arising, we were convinced that many of 
the towns and villages were on fire. We continued 
some hours in sad suspense, during which the women 
and children were passing to the east, but some, faint 
from exhaustion and terror, remained at our dwell¬ 
ings, while the more vigorous of the sex were press¬ 
ing forward with trembling steps, in all directions. 
Mothibi also came, dejected and forlorn, and related, 
with many a sigh, the melancholy events of the day. 
At his urgent request we sent our four men on horse¬ 
back, hoping that they might be able to deliver a 
message to the heads of the commando, and thereby 
prevent further devastation. They went, and were 
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instantly surrounded by thirty horsemen, and one 
had his hat shot off his head, which compelled them 
to make a precipitate retreat, w'hile several of the 
Bechuanas, who accompanied them, wei-e kiHcd. 

Our situation became ten times more precarious 
tharf ever, having now discovered that their numbers 
W'cre Ibrinidable, and that they had butchered hun- 
di’cds in cold blood, and committed acts of horrid bar¬ 
barity in cutting off the hands of the women in order 
the more easily to remove fi’om their arms the rings 
which they wore. Some piisoners who had escaped 
gave us, moreover, every reason to expect that they 
woidd attack our station with the ho])e of obtaining 
annnunition. Though this was a hackneyed threat, 
the up])earauce of our men, and their ignorance of 
our motives for allowing liieiii to go, did not leave 
the shadow of a doubt *on our UHnd.s that our situa- 
lion was a dangerous one, ])articularly as fdl the na¬ 
tions were fleeing, and we could expect little (juarter 
from the heterogeneous mass of Griejuas, Bastards 
from the Colony, Namacpias, Corannas, Bushmen, 
and Ballaros, which composed the handitti. After 
much deliberation and prayer for Divine guidance, 
we felt, however reluctant, we ought to pack up 
during the night the most useful of our goods, that 
Mr. Hughes and myself, wjth our families, should 
leave on the coming morning; while Mr. Hamilton, 
who was without family, and one man, should remain, 
with a couple of horses, in case of danger, till wagons 
should be sent to his assistance from Daniel’s Kuil. 

To us the sabbath was not a day of rest; but 
though wc hung our harps upon the willows, we were 
enabled to wrestle with God in prayer for the poor 
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Bechuanas, who appeared to be given over to infatua¬ 
tion ; and thousands of whom were scattered on the 
lonely desert, pinched with hunger, and threatened 
with misery, famine, and death. Many females, lame 
with walking, and some near the time of their con¬ 
finement, had sought refuge in our houses, while 
others had sunk under accumulated toil. 'It was 
deeply affecting to look on such objects of pity, while 
we could render them little assistance. 

After five cheerless days we reached Griqua Town, 
where Mr. Sass received us with much feeling, hav¬ 
ing provided houses for our accommodation, and 
sent wagons and oxen to our assistance. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Hamilton was joined by a party of Berend’s men 
from Daniel’s Kuil, who remained for upw'ards of a 
fortnight. On the alarm and apprehensions of the 
people subsiding, Mr. H. catne to Griqua Town to 
inform us that all was quiet, and that the Bechuanas 
were anxious for our return. Though a temporary 
tranquillity existed at the Kuruman, the prospect 
before us was dark in the extreme ; and as in case 
of another attack, it w’as found impossible, ft'orn the 
state of affairs among the Griquas, to expect help 
from that quarter, w’e thought it better not to return 
with our goods to the station. The interior tribes 
were, according to the .most authentic information, 
all in commotion, deluging the country with blood, 
appearing to depend for their support on the destruc¬ 
tion .of others. The powerful and hitherto invincible 
Bauangketsi were dispersed by a combined force, and 
Makaba had been slain in th% midst of heaps of war¬ 
riors. In the south-east, the Batau and Legoyas 
were proceeding in the same destructive course. The 
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Wesleyan mission at Makuase was also broken up, 
and the missionaries retired to the Colony. 

Such commotions wci-e unknown within the me¬ 
mory of the oldest native. Tradition could* give us 
no ])arallcl. They existed as far northward as our 
know’ledge of the tribes extended. It now aj)peared 
the nuTre evident that had not the JMaiitatees been 
defeated at Old Lithako, the llechuana country, 
Griejua Liind, and the Orange River, w’ould have 
been swept of tbeir inhabitants,—the savage con¬ 
querors would have been formidable enemies to the 
Colony, and in all probability would have fallen by 
thousands before the swce])ing bomb or rocket,—^W'hile 
the scattered remains of the aborigines must either 
have perished in the desei'ts, or fallen under the iron 
yoke of their neigh hours. Many tribes, once ])o\ver- 
ful and prospci’ous, but now' i^lniost extinct, lend 
their testimony to the truth of these remarks, and 
from w’hich we gathered this comfort, that, bad as 
our circumstances were, they might have been worse ; 
and thus, though troubled on every side, we were not 
distrcsscTl ; perplexed, but not in despair. 

In the following month 1 returned with rny family 
to join Mr. Hamilton, when the prospect of not being 
able to obtain anything like grain or vegetables, ren¬ 
dered it necessary for Mr. Hugjics to visit tbe Colony 
for that purpose. The Bechuanas had still consider¬ 
able quantities of native millet, which they were ex- 
pecting.to reap, but which was greatly injured" by 
two dreadful storms of hail passing over a portion of 
their gardens. Such was the noise of the hail, that 
though there was much lightning, and consequently 
heavy thunder, it was not heard. Although only 

2 F 2 
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what is* called the tail of the storm passed over our 
station, the hail, which was nearly half the size of a 
hen’s egg, barked the trees, and killed some lambs. 

On the 30th of March, 1825, we ^ere deeply 
affected to hear of the death of Peclu, the young 
prince. This unexpeeted slioek threw a gloom' over 
the whole tribe, and was, a-s might have been expected, 
a severe stroke to his parents, who were dotingly 
fond of him, particularly since his visit to the Cape. 
To us it was a mysterious event: we had been pro¬ 
mising ourselves that his exeellent disposition and 
comiiaratively enlightened mind would eventually 
produce a salutary change among his countrymen; 
but God saw fit, for wise reasons, to deprive us of 
that means, tlaat we might not be found tiaisting in 
an arm of flesh. He died of wliat is called kuatsi, a 
disease that appeal's to be endemial, which assumes 
the form of a carbuncle, and carries off many cattle ; 
and as the natives will on no account abstain from 
eating the dead meat, they are often attacked by.it. 
If it happens to be near a vital jiart, as in the case of 
Peclu, it is verjf frequently fatal; if internarand not 
suppurating outwardly, it is always so. The meat 
of goats which have died of this disease is particu- 
lai’ly noxious, and I have known persons cut off in 
five days after having eaten it. It is always accom- 
])nnied by considerable sw-elling, attended with great 
stu])or, though with comparatively little pain. I 
write from exjierience, having had one on my right 
eyebrow', which gave my constitution a severe shock ; 
and from its position my recovery w'as considered 
very doubtful. From long observation, I have found 
it important to give aperient medicines, scarify the 
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pustules, and get some one to suck it, either .with an 
instrument or the mouth, and to apply any kind of 
cataplasm to promote a discharge ; it is also imi)ortant 
as much as possible to jirevent the individual from 
being exposed to the cold air. 

Ilf this disorder, as iq every other, when a j)crson 
of inilaence is taken ill oj- dies, the cau.se is eagerly 
sought after, not in the nature of the disease, but in 
some person who was at enmity with the deceased, 
or who had acted in some way to excite suspicion. 
nUs was verv natural in them, as thev did not 
believe in an overruling Providence. It was the uni¬ 
versal belief, as well as their wish, that men would 
live alway, and that death was entirely the resulj of 
witchcraft, or medicine imparted by some malignant 
hand, or of some casualty or want of food. The 
death of the ])oor excited but little sorrow, and less 
surmise ; on the other hand, I have known instances 
when the doinesties of a principal man have been 
murdered in cold blood, just because it was .sus[)ected 
that they had something to do with their master’s 
sieknesS. A})proaehing the abode of a sick chiei', 
I was informed by one of his attendants, with an 
air of satisfaction, that he would now recover, as 
tw'o of his servants who had been seen scattering 
more (medicine) somewhere,in the neiirhbourhood ol' 
his dwelling, had just been ‘speared ; and while he 
yet spoke the stifled sighs and moans of their widows 
and children were entering my cars. This chief is 
now a Christian. 

When Peclu died, suspicion lell on the parents of 
his bride, from some little misunderstanding which 
had existed at his marriage. They would all have 
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been butchered, had not the more enlightened views 
Mahura, the king’s brother, who had received 
orders to carry the bloody puipose into effect, in¬ 
duced him to apprise the chief and his family of their 
danger, that they might flee to the Barolongs, which 
they did. Mahura and his lyarriors pursued, bui, de¬ 
termined not to overtake ^hem. As the law of reta¬ 
liation was a principle of jurisprudence recognised 
i by the Bechuana rulers, events like those recorded 
were of almost daily recurrence during the first years 
of the mission, but which now rarely happen, even 
for hundreds of miles beyond the missionary stations. 
Thus the Gospel, wliich has brought the startling 
sound of immortality to the savage ear, exerts, as a 
secondary benefit, a salutary influence even among 
those who do not receive it, and who remain com¬ 
paratively ignorant of its chief requirements. There 
are now instances of judicial inflictions, which, though 
not characterized by the long-digested jurisprudence 
of civilized countries, are nevertheless immense im¬ 
provements ; and as the influence of the Gospel ex¬ 
tends, it will transform the dictates of savage ferocity 
into measures suggested by mercy and wisdom. 

Peclu died, and his disconsolate parents and friends 
sorrowed without hope, and, agreeably to their notions, 
hated the sight of the fol^ in which he was interred, 
the house where he had dwelt, the streets and lanes 
where he was wont to be seen, and indeed everything 
associated with the beloved object. This prepared 
the people for what followed; for though they had 
returned to the- town, the hearts of the relations of 
the deceased longed to abandon it. While witnessing 
these trying and' mysterious providences, we were 
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often deeply jffflicted, to see that all our efforts to 
induce them to improve these dispensations were of 
no avail. “Go and teach the marauders not to 
destroy us,” was constantly thrown in our teeth. 
We much needed Divine grace to enable us to per¬ 
severe; but it often afforded us strong consolation 
to knflw that we were remembered in our native 
land; and that multitudes of voices were ever 
ascending to the throne of God on our behalf. We 
continued our public services, and when the people 
would not come to us we went to them. 

About this time another powerful body from the 
Orange River, with horses and guns, made an attack 
on the tribes to the westward of our station, and i)er- 
j)etrated great cruelties. Tlie jieople again fled in 
consternation, and, at Mothibi’s request, a mcssengi'r 
was despatched to Griqua To^ti, entreating assist¬ 
ance ; but it Avas not in the po'wer of Waterboer to 
afford it, however willing he might have been to do 
so. As we had suffered {^eatly both in our health 
and property by the last flight, and as we had 
no confidence in the old talc which the natives in 
vented, that the enemy would attack us, we resolved 
to remain at our post. We were encouraged in this 
by the arrival of Mr. Hughes, with Mr. Millen, a 
mason, and a few Hottentots from Bethelsdorp, to 
assist us in the public w’orks of tlie new station. We 
barricadoed the reed w^aHs of Mr. Hamilton’s house 
with chests and sacks, that, in case of an attack, 
which there w^as reason to appreljend, we might be in 
some measure shielded from the shot; but, after a few 
days of anxiety and <ilarm, the enemy departed, con¬ 
tenting themselves with large spoils of cattle. The 
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natives had congregated round our tefliporary dwell¬ 
ings; and there being no prospect of a termination 
to the distressing inroads from the Orange River 
and Long Mountains, the people finally resolved to 
abandon the station. The Bushmen having taken 
many of their cattle, they appeared inclined tp'for¬ 
sake the Kuruman River altogether. The arrival of 
the six men and their families, under these circum¬ 
stances, rendered our situation peculiarly trying, from 
the want of supplies to support them, especially in 
a country where nothing could be purchased. A 
hunter was employed to obtain game, while every 
thing, animate and inanimate, calculated in any mea¬ 
sure to appease hunger, was ravenously seized for 
that purpose, in order to prosecute our plan of 
building the houses, and leading out the water from 
the bed of the river, supplied by one of the finest 
fountains in South Africa. This was a work of great 
labour, and carried forward under the most embar¬ 
rassing circumstances. Such was the liability to 
attack, that the men, though labouring not half a 
mile from our dwellings, found it necessary io take 
their guns with them for fear of a .suqirise. Our 
large water-ditch, extending nearly two miles, was 
indeed dug, as the w^alls of our houses had been built, 
“ in troublous times.” 

The accompanying sketch gives a correct view of 
Gasigonyane or Kuruman fountain. It issues from 
caverns in a little hill, which is comimsed of blue and 
grey limestone, mixed with considerable quantities of 
flint, but not in nodules as found in beds of chalk. 
From thc«appcarance of the caves^ and the irregularity 
of the strata, one might be led to suppose they have 
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been the results of internal convulsions. The water, 
which is pure and wholesome, is rather calcareous. 
It is evident that its source must be at a very great 
distance, as aU the rains which fall on the hills and 
plains for forty miles round, in one year, could not 
possibly supply such a stream for one month.* Al¬ 
though there are no sandstone formations neafer than 
thirty miles, great quantities of exceedingly fine sand 
come from it, and it appears to boil up out of the 
smaller springs in front of the larger, and is to be 
found in deposit in the bed of the river for miles 
distant. The substratum of the whole of the country, 
as far as the Orange River, is compact limestone, 
which in some of the Hamhana hills rises consider¬ 
ably above the neighbouring plain; but these only 
form the basis of argillaceous hills an4 iron-schist, 
on the top of which the compass moves at ran¬ 
dom, or according to the position in which it is 
placed. The strata of these schistose formations are 
often found to bend and curve into all shapes, fre¬ 
quently exhibiting an appearance of golden asbestos, 
but extremely hard. The common blue asbestos is 
to be found at Gamaperi, in the neighbourhood, the 
same as that found near the Orange River. The 
limestone extends to Old Lithako, where there are 
hills of basalt and primitive limestone; among which 
masses of serpentine rock, of various colours, usually 
called pipe-stone, are to be met with. Beyond the 
Batlapi dominions, towards the Molapo, there is 
abundance of granite green stone, etc., while the lime¬ 
stone foundation, towards the west, terminates among 
the sandy wilds of the southern Zahara. Fountains, 
throughout the whole extent of the limehouse basin. 
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arc precarious, independent of the causes described in 
a preceding chapter; nor does that of the Kuruman 
continue to send forth the torrents it once did. The 
calcareous effects of the water on the roots of reeds, 
and other substances, in the neighbourhood of small 
fountains, show that they were once very large. 
That of* the Kuruman Rivef, which, like many others 
in South Africa, is largest at its source, is, by evapo¬ 
ration and absorption, lost in its bed, about ten miles 
to the north-west. The Matlaurin, Mashaua, and 
Molapo, join the Kuruman, which was once a large 
river, emptying itself into the Gariep, at a distance 
below the waterfall. 

During this period we were the subjects of great 
domestic afflictions. Five days after Mrs. M.’s con¬ 
finement of a boy, he was removed by death, and his 
remains were the first committed to the burying 
ground on tbe new station. Mr.* Hughes, w’ho began 
early to feel the effects of tbe climate, caught cold, 
while removing fruit-trees from the lower station to 
his garden, and was brought to tbe very giites of 
death. *Whcn, however, we had all given him uj) he 
began to amend ; but such was tbe shock that his 
•frame received from the severity of tbe disease, that 
his jierfcct recovery continued for a long time very 
doubtful; nor did he regain his wonted strength until 
he had made a visit to tbe coast, on account of Mrs. 
Iluglies’s health; after which he removed to the 
Griqua,mission, in 1827, where he has since laboured 
with success. 

Our situation during the infancy of the new station, 
I shall not attenipt to describe, though it might 
yield some profitable .suggestions to those who may he 
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similarly situated. Some of our newly arrived assistants, 
finding themselves in a country where the restraints of 
law were unknown, and not being under the influence 
of religipn, would not submit to the privations which we 
patiently endured, but murmured exceedingly. Armed 
robbers were continually making inroads, threatening 
death and extirpation. We were compelled to work 
daily at every species of labour, most of which was 
very heavy, under a burning sun, and in a dry climate, 
where only one shower had fallen during the preceding 
twelve months. These are only imperfect samples of 
our engagements for several years at the new station, 
while at the same time, the language, which was en¬ 
tirely oral, had to be acquired. A spelling-book, 
catechism, and small portions of Scripture, were pre¬ 
pared, and even sent to the Cape to be printed in 
1825 ; but, as if our measure of disappointment was 
not full, they were by some mistake sent to England, 
and before they could possibly return to our station, 
we might have had several improved editions. 

The infection of war and plunder was such, that 
scarcely a tribe or town in the whole country was 
exempt. The Batlapis, who of all the neighbouring 
tribes had suflered the least, owing to their j)roximity • 
to our station, instead of being thankful for this, 
authorized one of their number, 4he king’s brother, 
to go with a body of warriors and attack the out-posts 
of the Bauangketsi. They proceeded as far as the 
Barolongs, where they met with the Chief pontse, 
who received and fed them, being related to the royal 
family of the Batlapis. Gontse, who was an amiable 
and sensible man, dissuaded them from such a daring 
attempt, which could only terminate in their destruc- 
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tion. The chief of the party, convinced Qf this, 
resolved on returning; but watching an opportunity, 
when the cattle of the town where they had received 
such hospitality and good counsel had gon^ to the 
fields, seized on them, and having two or three guns, 
compelled their owners to flee. Elated with the suc¬ 
cess ol this disgraceful achijBveinent, they returned to 
the neighbourhood of our station. We said notliing 
on the subject, except that our hearts were Stid. The 
cliief of this band of robbers induced his bj’other, 
Mothibi, to convene a public meeting, in order to 
make a kind of bravado. Spies and sycophants had 
been sent to hear our judgment on this subject, but 
tlicy learned nothing more or less than that “ we were 
sorry.” This having displeased him, after ])ointiug 
out to the audience, that we missionaries were the ojily 
human beings in the world who did not steal cuttl</ 
he declared that, instead of being thereby awed, li 
woidd show them and the tribes around, that if hi)l 
name had hitherto been Molala, (poor,j henceforth he 
would be a lion, and such should be his name. Thus 
he spolft, and departed with a company to hunt. One 
afternoon, seeing a girafle in the distance, he seized 
his spear, mounted his horse, and oidered his at¬ 
tendant to follow, with his gun, on another. The 
master being on* the swiftest animal, and evening 
coming on, he disappeared oh the undulating plain, 
and *the servant returned- to the rendezvous. Next 
day, tlje latter, wdth some companions, ])ursued the 
trail, found where his master had come up with the 
girafle, and appeared to have macle attempts to stab 
it, and then, from the course he took, it was evident 
he had wandered. They slept, and with the returning 
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day continued to pursue his footmarks, which, in the 
evening, brought them to a spot where a number of 
lions had been. Beside a bush, where they supposed 
the^chieftain had laid himself down the second night, 
they found the horse, killed by the lions, but scarcely 
touched, while the man, his clothes, shoes, saddlS, and 
bridle, were eaten up, and nothing left but the cra¬ 
nium. What was rather remarkable, the master, seeing 
he was leaving his servant in the rear, turned about 
and gave him his tinder-box, for fear of losing it him¬ 
self. Had he retained this, he might have made a 
fire, which would have protected him from the lions, 
and led to his earlier discover)'. This event was too 
striking to be overlooked by the people, who had 
frequently heard of a Divine Providence, but they were 
silent, and endeavoured to relieve their minds, by 
driving from their n«emories tlie visage and vain boast- 
mgs of him, who had been devoured by the veiy beast 
of prey whose name and powers were to be his motto, 
and the characteristics of his future actions. 

The Batlapis continued extremely unsettled; in¬ 
deed, the whole country appeared like the deean in 
a storm ;—its inhabitants, like the waves, alternately 
rolling forward, and receding, carrying with them 
devastation and misery. Numerous successful com¬ 
mandos from the south wore out? the spirits of the 
natives, and compelled ‘them to lead a vagrant life, 
ready to start on the first alarm. Some of our 
Hottentot assistants also left us in the midst of our 
labours, and eventually a report coming from Griqua- 
land, that Waterboer and Cornelius Kok, despairing 
of aid from the Colony, had joined the marauders, 
all were alarmed ; and although we were able to 
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convince them that the reports were unfounded, we 
could not allay their fears, so that even one who had 
formerly by his Christian conduct been a source of 
comfort, as well as an assistance in our work> aban¬ 
doned us also. Thus we were left, but were still 
wonderfully supported, reajizini;; the fulfilment of tlie 
graciou*s»promise, “ As thy (Jays, so shall thy strength 
be.” Some of the i)Oorer Bechuaiias had learned 
a little of wagon driving, and other useful things, 
SO that we could occasionally get some assistance 
from them. 

After several years of drought, we had, in the 
early part of 1S2G, been blessed with plentiful rains, 
and the earth was speedily covered with verdure; 
but our hopes of abundance were soon cut oft' by 
swarms of locusts, w'hich infested every part of the 
country, devouring every sj)eeics of vegetation. TJiey 
had not been seen for more than twenty years be¬ 
fore, but have never entirely left the country since. 
They might be seen passing over like an immense 
cloud, extending from the ejirth to a considerable 
height, producing, with their wings, a great noise. 
They always proceed nearly in the direction of the 
wind, those in advance descending to eat any thing 
they light ui)on, and rising in the rear, as the cloud 
advances. “ They fcave no king, but they go forth, 
all of them, by bands,” and are gathered together in 
one place in the evening," where they rest, and from 
their inynense numbers they weigh down the shrubs, 
and lie at times one on the other, to the depth of 
several inches. In the morning, when the sun begins 
to diftiisc warmth, they take wing, leaving a large 
extent without one vestige of verdure; even the plants 
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and s4ru|^s are barked., Wherever they halt for the 
night, or alight during the day, they become a prey 
to .other aniuiais, and are eaten not only by beasts 
of prey, but by all kinds of game, seriients, lizards, 
and frogs. When passing tlirougli the air, kites, 
vultures, crows, and {jartieularly the locust bird, as 
it is called, may be seen devouring them. 'When a 
swarm tdights on gardens, or even tields, the crop 
for one season is destroyed. I have observed a field 
of young maize devoured in the space of two hours. 
Tiiey eat not only tobacco, and every thing vegetable, 
but also tlannel and linen. The natives embrace 
every op])oj’tunity of gutbering them, which can be 
done during the night. Whenever the cloud alights 
at a place not veiy distant I’rom a town, the inhabit¬ 
ants turn out with sacks, and often with pack-oxen, 
gather loads, and •return the next day with millions. 
It has hapi)ened that, in gathering them, individuals 
have been bitten by ser])euts ; and on one occasion a 
woman had been travelling several miles with a Jai’ge 
bundle of locusts on her head, when a serpent, which 
had been put into the sack with them found its way 
out. The woman supposing it to be a thong dangling 
about her shoulders, laid hold of it with her hand, 
and feeling that it was alive, instantly precipitated 
both to the ground, ar;d fled. The locusts are pre¬ 
pared for eating, by simple boiling, or rather steaming, 
as they are put into a large j)ot with a Uttle water, 
and covered closely uj); after boiling for a shgrt time, 
they are taken out and s])read on mats in the sun to 
dry, when they are winnowed, something like corn, 
to clear them of their legs and wings ; and when per¬ 
fectly diy, are put into sacks, or laid upon the house 
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floor-in a hoop. The natives eat them wKolfr,* adding 
a little salt when they can obtain it; or they jJound 
them in a wooden mortar, and when they have reduced 
them to something like meal, they mix theift with a 
little water, and make a kind of cold stir-about. 

Wl^pn locusts abound, the natives become <juite 
fat, and would even rewaid any old lady who said 
that she had coaxed them to alight witliin reach of 
the inhabitants. They are, on the whole, not bad 
food ; and when hunger has made them jialatabie, are 
eaten as matter of course. When well fed they are 
almost as good as shrimps. There is a sjiecies not 
eatable, with reddish wings, rather larger than those 
described, and which, though less numerous, are 
more destructive. The exploits of the.se armies, fear¬ 
ful as they are, bear no t^omparison to the devasta¬ 
tion they make before they are able to fly, in whiidi 
state they are called “ boyane.” They receive a new 
name in every stage of their growth, till they reach 
maturity, when they are called “ letsie.” They never 
emerge from the sand, where they were dcjiosited as 
eggs, tifi rain has fallen to raise grass for the young 
progeny. In their course, from which nothing can 
divert them, they appear like a dark red stream, 
extending often more than a mile broad; and from 
their incessant hopping, the dust appears as if alive. 
Nothing but a broad aud.rajTid torrent could arrest 
their progi'ess, and that only by drowning tliem; 
and if* one reached the 02 )i)osite shore, it would 
keep the original direction. A amall rivulet avails 
nothing, as they swim dexterously. A line of fire is 
no barrier, as they leaj) into it till it is extinguished, 
and the others walk over the dead. Walls and 
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hous^'tbrm no impediment; they climb the very 
chimneys, either obliquely or straight over such ob¬ 
stacles, just as their instinct leads them. All other 
earthly' powers, from the fiercest lion to a mar¬ 
shalled army, are nothing compared with these di¬ 
minutive insects. I'lie course they have followed 
is stripped of every leaf-or blade of verdure. It is 
enough to make the inhabitants of a village turn pale 
to hear that they are coming in a straight line to 
their gardens. When a country is not extensive, and 
is bounded by the sea, the scourge is soon over, the 
winds carrying them away like clouds to the w’atcry 
waste, where they alight to rise no more. Thus the 
immense flights which i)ass to the south and east, 
rarely return, but fresh supplies are always pouring 
down from the north. All human endeavours to 
diminish their numbfn’s, would a])pcar like attempting 
to drain the ocean by a pump. 

We could not, however, feel otherwise than thank¬ 
ful for this visitation, an account of the poor; for as 
many thousands of cuttle had been taken from the 
natives, and gardens to an immense extent destroyed, 
many hundreds of families, but for the locusts, must 
have perished with hunger. It was not surprising 
that our scanty supplies, which we were compelled 
to procure from a distance, were seized by the hun- 
giy people. If our oxen or calves were allowed to 
wander out of sight, they w’ere instantly stolen. One 
day two noted fellows from the mountains came down 
on a man who had, the charge of our cattle, murdered 
him, and ran off" with an ox. Some time before, the 
w'hole of our calves disappeared; two of our men 
went in pursuit, and found in the ruins of ah old 
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town the remains of the calves laid aside {qt -future 
use. On tracing the footmarks to a secluded spot 
near the river, they found the thieves, two desperate- 
looking characters, who, seizing their hows and poi- 
sone(^ arrows, dared their approach. It would liave 
been easy for our men to have shot them on the spot, 
hut their only object was to bring them, if ])ossihle, 
to the station. After a dangerous scuffle, one fled, 
and the other precipitated liimself into a pool of 
water, amidst reeds, where he stood menacing the 
men with his drawn bow, till they at last succeeded 
in seizing him. He was brought to the station, with 
some of the meat, which, though not killed in the 
most delicate manner, %vas acce])tal)Jc, and was tl)e 
first veal we ever ate tliere ; for calves are too valuable 
in that country to be slaughtered, not only because 
they jicrpetuate tlie supply of milk from the cow, but 
are reared to use in travelling and agriculture. 

The prisoner had a most forbidding aj)])earance, 
and we could not help i-ogarding him as a being 
brutalizejd by hunger; and, in addition to a defect 
in vision, he looked like one capable of jjcrpetrating 
any action without remorse. His replies to our 
queries and expostulations were something like the 
growlings of a disappointed hungry beast of prey. 
There were no authorities in t^je country to which we 
could.appeal, and the conclusion to which the })eoplc 
came, was to inflict a little castigation, while one of 
the natives was to whisi)cr in his car, that he must 
flee for his life. Seeing a young man drawing near 
with a gun, he took to his heels, and the man firing 
a charge of loose powder after him, increased his 
terror, and made him bound into the marsh, and flee 
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to the opposite side, thinking himself well off to have 
escaped with his life, which he could not have ex¬ 
pected from his own countrymen. He lived for a 
time at a neighbouring vDlage, where he was wont 
to describe, in graphic style, his narrow escape, and 
how he had outrun the musket-ball. When told by 
some one that the gun was only to frighten him, .he 
saw that it must have been so; he reasoned on our 
character, made inquiries, and, from our men sparing 
him in the first instance, and ourselves giving him 
food, and allowing him to run oft* after he had re¬ 
ceived a few strokes with a thong, he concluded tl^at 
there must be something very merciful about our 
character; and at last he made his a]>peardnce again 
on our station. He was soon after employed as a 
labourer, embraced the gospel, and has, through 
Divine grace, coiitiaued to make a consistent profes¬ 
sion, and is become an exainide of intelligence, in¬ 
dustry, and love. 
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In the end of the year 182G, having removed into 
our new habitation, and the state of the country 
being somewhat more tranquil^* a journey was re¬ 
solved on to the Barolongs, near the Malapo, in order 
to attend exclusively to the language, which hitherto 
it had not been possible to do, owing to the succes¬ 
sion of manual labour ctonneeted with commencing a 
new stafion, when the missionaries must he at the be¬ 
ginning, middle, and end of every thing. Mr. Hamil¬ 
ton, who felt that his ad\'anced age was a serious 
harrier to his acquisition of the language, was anxious 
for my progress, and cheerfijlly undertook the entire 
labours of the station for a ^ihort season, j)reaching 
to the Batlapis in the neighbourhood, and keeping 
up jjublic sendee for the few on the station. Two 
attempts had been previously nmde for this very jmr- 
pose, hut I had not long lel't tlic place before, in both 
instances, I was recalled on account of threatened 
attacks. ^ it was taking a new position among a 
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wild ppople, a brief glance at my manner of life 
may peld iiiformation, and interest the mind of the 
reader. 

Having jmt my wagon in order, taken a driver, 
and a little boy as leader of the oxen, and two Baro- 
longs, who were going to the same place, I left the 
station, my wife and familv, for an absence of two or 
three months. Our journey lay over a wild and 
dreary country, inhabited by Balalas only, and but 
a sprinkling of these. On the night of the third 
day’s journey, having halted at a pool (Khokhole,) 
we listened, on the lonely plain, for the sound of an 
inhabitant, hut all was silent. We could discover no 
lights, and amid the darkness, were unable to trace 
footmarks to the pool. We let loose our wearied 
oxen to drink and graze, hut as we were ignorant of 
the character of the company with which we might 
have to spend the night, we took a firebrand, and 
examined the edges of the pool, to see, from the im¬ 
prints, what animals were in the habit of drinking 
there, and, with terror discovered many spoors of 
lions. We immediately collected the oxtn, and 
brought them to the wagon, to which we fastened 
them with the strongest thongs we had, having dis¬ 
covered in their appearance something rather wild, 
indicating that, either from scent or sight, they knew 
danger was near. The two Barolongs had brought 
a young cow with them, and though I recommended 
their making her fast also, they very humorously re¬ 
plied that she was too wise to leave the wagon and 
oxen, even though a lion should be scented. We 
took a little supper, which was followed by our 
evening h , and prayer. I had retired only a 
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few minutes to my wagon to prepare for tlyi night, 
when the whole of the oxen started to their feet. A 
lion had seized the cow only a few steps from their 
tails, and dragged it to the distance of thirty or Ibrty 
yards, where we distinctly hcaj-d it tearing the animal, 
and*breaking the bonc^, while its bellowings w’ere 
most pitiful. When these Avere over, I seized my 
gun, but as it wius too dark to see any object at half 
the distance, I aimed at the spot where the devouring 
jaws of the lion were heard. 1 fired again and again, 
to which he re])lied with tremendous roars, at the 
same time making a rush towards the wagon, so as 
exceedingly to terrify the oxen. The two Barolongs 
engsiged to take firebrands, advance a few yards, and 
throw them at him, so as to afibrd me a degree of 
light, that I might take aim, the place being bushy. 
They had scarcely discharged them from their hands 
when the flame went out, and* the enraged animal 
rushed towards them with such swiftness, that I had 
barely time to turn the gun and fire between the 
men and the lion, and providentially the ball struck 
the ground immediately under his head, as we found 
by examination the following morning. From this 
surprise he returned, growling fearfully. The men 
darted through some thorn-bushes, with countenances 
indicative of the utmost terror. It was now the opi¬ 
nion of all that we had better let him alone if he did 
not’molest us. 

Having but a scanty supply of wood to keep up a 
fire, one man crept among the bushes on one side of 
the pool, while I proceeded for the same purpose on 
the other side. I had not gone far, when, looking 
upward to the edge of the small basin, 1 discerned ' 
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between^ me and the Iflcy four animals, whose attention 
appeared to be directed to me, by the noise I made in 
breaking a dry stick. On closer inspection I found 
that th^ large, round, hairy-headed visitors were 
lions; and retreated on my hands and feet towards 
the other side of the pool, when coming to<- my 
wagon-driver, to inform him of our danger, I„found 
him looking, with no little alarm, in an opposite di¬ 
rection, and with good reason, as no fewer than two 
lions, witli a cub, were eyeing us both, apparently 
as uncertain about us as we were distrustful of them. 
They appeared, as they always do in the dark, twice 
the usual size. We thankfully decamped to the 
wagon, and sat down to keej) alive our scanty fire, 
while we listened to the lion tearing and devouring 
his prey. When any of the other hungry lions dared 
to apf)roach, he would pursue them for some paces, 
with a horrible howl, which made our poor oxen 
tremble, and produced any thing but agreeable sensa¬ 
tions in ourselves. We had reason for alarm, lest 
any of the six lions we saw, fearless of our small 
fire, might rush in among us. The tw'o Barolongs 
were grudging the lion his fat meal, and would now 
and then break the silence with a deep sigh, and 
expressions of regret that such a vagabond lion 
should have such a feast on their cow, which they 
anticipated would have afforded them many a draught 
of luscious milk. Before the day dawned, hadng 
deposited nearly the whole of the carcase in his sto¬ 
mach, he collected the head, backbone, parts of the 
legs, the paunch, wdiich he emptied of its contents, 
and the two clubs which had been thrown at him, 
and walked off, leaving nothing but some fragments 
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of bones, and one of my balls, Ivhich had hit the 
carcass instead of himself. 

When it was light we examined the spot, and 
found, from the foot-marks, that the lion was ,a large 
one, and had devoured the cow himself. I had some 
difficwity ill believing this, but was fully convinced 
by the* JBarolongs jiointing ^out to me that the foot¬ 
marks of the other lions had not come within thii-ty 
yards of the spot; two jackals only had approached 
to lick up any little leavings. The men pursued the 
spoor to find the fragments, where the lion had de¬ 
posited them, while he I’ctired to a thicket to sleep 
during the day. I had often heard how much a 
large, hungr)" lion could eat, but nothing less than 
a demonstration would have eonvinc;ed me that it 
w'as possible for him to have eaten all the fiesh of a 
good heifer, and many of the bones, for scareel)’' a 
rib w'as left, and even some o*f the marrow-bones 
were broken as if with a hammer. 

Having discovered a small village on a neighbour¬ 
ing height, although it was the Sabbath, we thought 
it quite ^ight and lawful to inyoke our oxen, and 
leave a sjiot haunted with something worse than 
ghosts. When we told our tale to the natives, they 
expressed no surprise whatever, but only regretted 
that the lion should have had such a feast, while 
they were so hungry. Theso*people were, as their 
name* “ Balala” signifies, pobr indeed, and never 
before having either seen or heard a missionary', they 
exhibited melancholy proofs of human dcjiravity and 
palpable ignorance. I talked long £o them, to con¬ 
vince them that there was something far superior 
to eating and drinking, w'hich ought to command our 
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^ettentipn. * tfiiem inexplicable, while the 

description I gate qj^the character df God, and our 
linful and helpless condition, amused them only, and 
extorted some expressions of sympathy, that a Khosi 
king, as they called me, should talk such foolishness. 

Leaving this village, after travelling for two* days 
in a north-north-east direction over a plain eountry, 
passing Mothothobo, and other dry river beds, where 
* dhe would suppose water had not flowed for die last 
thoq^iid years, we reached Choaing as it is callld, 
from Lechqai, (salt,) and hEdted at the vill|||;& of 
Bogachu, a Barolong chief, a very intelligent young 
man, with whom I had some previous acquaintance. 
At this place, and at Setabeng, about twenty miles 
distant, where a great number of Barolongs and 
Batlaros dwelt, I spent ten weeks, attending to the 
language. There was certainly neither personal 
comfort nor pleasure to be had during my stay, 
being compelled to live a semi-savage life, among hea¬ 
thenish dance and song, and immeasurable heaps of 
dirt and filth. It was not a proper town, but a com¬ 
paratively temporary abode, to which the people had 
fled from the attacks made on the Batlapis by Jacob 
Cloete and his followers. People in this situation, 
and indeed all living a nomade life, become extremely 
filthy in their habits. My object being to obtain as 
much native society as possible, to which they had 
not the shadow of an ‘ objection, I was necesSarily, 
while sitting with them at their work in their folds 
and inclosures, exposed to myriads of very unpleasant 
company, which’made the night worse than the day. 
The people were kind, and my blundering in the lan¬ 
guage gave rise to many bursts of laughter. Never, 
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in one instance, would an mamauaira|Frect a word of* 
sentence, till fie- or she had iRimiteked the original 
so effectually^ as to give great iperritnent to other!. 
They appeared^ delighted with my compsdiy, especially 
as I could, when meat was scarce, take my gun and 
shoof ^ a rhinoceros, or pome other animal, when ^ 
night of feasting and talking, as if they had had a 
barrel of spirits among them, would follow. They 
thougfit themselves quite lucky in having sucli cbm- * 
party as one who could supply them occasionally 
wit^oth food and medicine. 

Bogachu, whom I might call my host, daily allowed 
me a little milk for tea. He was an interesting 
'character, and though not tall, had great dignity about 
his person, as well as much politeness of manner. 
As the people had no gardens, the w'omen had very 
little to do, and they considered it quite a luxury to 
spend a couple of hours in noisy and often deafen¬ 
ing conversation at my wagon. Every opportunity 
was gladly embraced in which I could impart in¬ 
struction to the j^eople of the different villages 
around,*which w^ere inhabited by Barolongs, Bamairis, 
and some Bahurulsi refugees from Kurrechane. My 
preaching and speaking did indeed appear to be 
casting seed by the wayside or on the flinty rock, 
while they would gravely a§k, if I w-ere in earnest, 
and believed that there was**such a Being as I de¬ 
scribed. It was indeed painful to hear them turning 
the thjme of man’s redemption and the Cross into 
ridicule, and making a sport of immortality. 

The people, to please me, would assemble on the 
Sabbath, as I told them I could not be happy without 
telling them about their souls and another w'orld. 
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One clay, while clesc-i'ibinji; the clay of judgment, 
several of iny hearers exjiresscd great concern at the 
ifl(;a of ail fhcir cattle hc'jng destroyed, together with 
their ornaments. Tiicy never, for one moment, allow 
their thoughts to dwell on death, which is, according 
to their view.s, nothing lc.ss than annihilation. Their 
siijircmc Jiaj)j)incws consists in having abundance of 
meat. A.sking a man wdio w^as more grave and 
thoughtful than his companions, what was the finest 
sight he could desire, he instantly replied, “ A great 
fire ciovered with pots full of meatadding, “ how 
ugly the fire looks without a pot !”* 

My situation was not very well suited for study, 
among a noisy rabble and a constant influx of beggars. 
Writing w^as a work of great difficulty, owing to the 
flies crowding into the inkhorn or clustering round 
the point of the jien, and pursuing it on the paper, 
drinking the ink as fast as it flowed. The night 
brought little i-elief, for as soon as the candle w’as 
lighted, innumerable insects swarmed around so as to 
put it out. When I had occasion to hunt, in order 
to supply the wants of myself and people, a troop of 
men would follow, and as soon as a rhinoceros or 
any other animal was shot, a fire was made, and some 
would be roasting, while the others would be cutting 
and tearing away at the jionderous carcase, which was 
soon dissected. During these o])crations they would 
exhibit all the gestures of heathenish joy, making an 
uproar as if a tow'u w'erc on fire. I do not wonder 
that Mr. Campbell once rernaiked on a similar occa- 


• A rough kind of carthoiiw.'irc made by all the Bcchuana tribes, 
and which stands the fire well. 
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sion, that from thcif noise and gestui-cs he <li(! not 
know his travelling companions. Having once shot 
a rhinoceros, the men .surrounded it with roaring 
congratulation. In vain J shouted that it ^vas not 
dead—a dozen .spears wei-e thrust into it, when up 
started the animal in a firry, and tearing up the grouiul 
with hfs horn, made even , one llv in terror. 'I’hesc 
animals were very numerous in this j)art of the coun¬ 
try; they arc not gregarious, more than four or five 
being seldom seen together, though I once observed 
nine'following each other to the water. They fear no 
enemy but man, and are fearless of him Avhen ivounded 
and pursued. The. lion dies before, them like a cat; 
the mohuhu, the largest sjiecies, has been known even 
to kill the elephant, by thrusting his horn into his 
ribs. This genus is cralled by the llechuanas, rhukunt; 
and the four di.stincl s|)et;ies Iplve more than once 
been pointed out to me when they have all been within 
sight, the mohohit, kheitlua, and the borifa or kca- 
engyune.* The last, though the smallest with the 
shortest horns, is the most fierce, and conseipicntly 
tliey are the last that retire from i) 0 ])ulous region.s, 
while the other species, owing to their more timid 
habits, seek the recesses of the interior wilds. 

Being in want of food, and not liking to spend 
a harassing day, exposed to }i hot sun, on a thirsty 
plain, in quest of a steak, I'went one night, accom¬ 
panied by two men, to the water whence the supply 
• 

* Not having brought witli me my menjoranda of names, eliarac- 
ter and instincts of game, I cannot recall the name of the fourth, 
which is distinguished from the kheitlua by the position of its ears 
and the formation of its hciid. There are also other marks by 
’which the natives distinguish them. 
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for thelown was obtained, as well as where'the cattle 
came to clrinh. We determined to lie in a hollow spot 
near the fountain, and shoot the first object which 
might come within our reach. It was half moonlight, 
and rather cold, though the days were warm. We 
remained for a couple of hours, waiting with great 
anxiety for something to ajipear. We at' length 
heard a loud lapjjing at the water, under the dark 
shadowy hank, within twenty yards of us, “What 
is that?” I asked Bogachu. “ Ririraala,” (he silent,) 
he said; “ there are lions, they will hear us.” A hint 
was more than enough; and thankful were we, that, 
when they had drunk, they did not come over the 
smooth grassy surface in our direction. Our next 
visitors were two buffaloes, one immensely large. My 
wagon-driver, Mosi, who also had a gun, seeing them 
coming directly towiirds us, begged me to fire. I 
refused, having more dread of a wounded huflhlo than 
of almost any other animal. He tired; and though the 
animal was severely wounded, he stood like a statue 
with his companion, within a hundred yards of us, for 
more than an hour, waiting to see us move, in order 
to attack us. We lay in an awkw^ard position for 
that time, scarcely daring to whis])er; and when he 
at last retired we were so stiff with cold, that flight 
w'ould have been impossible had an attaek been made. 
We then moved about fill our blood began to circu¬ 
late. Our next visitors were two giraffes; one of 
these we wounded. A troop of quaggas next came ; 
hut the successful iqstinct of the principal stallion, in 
surveying the precinets of the water, galloping round 
in all direetions to catch any strange scent, and re¬ 
turning to the troop with a wdiistling noise, to an- 
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nounce danger, set them off at full speed. Tlie next 
was a huge rhinoceros, which receiving a mortal 
wound, departed. Hearing the apjiroach of more lions, 
we judged it best to leave; and after a lonoiy walk 
of four miles through bushes, hyenas and jackals, 
we reached the village, when I felt thankful, resolving 
never t<5 hunt by night at a water-jiool, till I could 
find nothing to eat elsewhere. Next day the rhino¬ 
ceros and buftalo were found, which afforded a plen¬ 
tiful supply. 

While spending ten days with the IJarolongs at 
Kongke, among several thousands of peojde, under 
the chiefs Molala, Mochuara, and Gontse, 1 had an 
opj)ortunity of witnessing the swiftness of some of the 
natives. Two stately giraffes having got out of their 
usual beat, came sailing along through the tall 
acacicis, till, discovering the abodes of men, they 
turned their course, and were soon jiunsiied by some 
young men, who not only came up to them, hut were 
successful in killing one. This is a feat rarely at¬ 
tempted excej)t with a horse; and sometimes even 
that animal fails to overtake them. 

During my sojourn among this portion of the Ba- 
rolongs, I had no little difficulty in obtaining a hearing 
when I wished to talk to them about their eternal 
interests. Molala w'as a complete heathen, and had 
obtained his riches, as well &s his inffuence, by in¬ 
trigue and rapine. I was in the habit of concluding 
from fights, about w'hich I have not deemed it neces¬ 
sary to be very minute, that the Jiatlapis were, as a 
people, not only very ignorant and depraved, but ex¬ 
ceedingly brutal: however, a short stay among the 
Barolongs convinced me that the latter far exceeded 
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the fopmer. An intelligent traveller, who S 9 j(M||^d 
for a time among the Batlapis, was not misQ^n 
when he was obliged, most reluctantly, to come to 
tlic conclusion, that “the foulest blot on their cha¬ 
racter is the inditference with which viurder is viewed 
among them. It excites little sensation, ex£jcpting 
in the family of the person who has been mi!trdcred ; 
and brings, it is said, no disgrace upon him who has 
committed it; nor uneasiness, excepting the fear of 
their revenge. Shall we not hc-sitate to assert that 
human nature is superior to the brute creation, when 
we find among this people instances of the fact, that 
the shedding of human blood, wntbout the pretext of 
j)rovocation or ofl'enec, and even by the basest trea¬ 
chery, has fixed no infamy upon the ])eipctrator of 
so awful a crime; and rai’ely drawn upon him any 
punishment from tl.u* chief authority: im authority 
which the Giver of power inti'usts to mortal hands, 
only for the weak, and f()r the common good ? Such, 
at least, are the sentiments which they express, and 
such were their rej)lies to my cpiestious on this 
subject.” 

During my stay at KongUc, an instance occurred 
eontu’ming the view' t)f Dr. Burcbell. A man was 
quarrelling with his wife about a very trifling affair, 
when, in a fit of rage, he grasped his spear, and laid 
her at his feet a bleeding coipsc ! Here there were no 
coroners nor jury to take cognizance of the fact, and 
he walked about without a blush, while the lifeless 
body was dragged .out to be devoured by the hyena. 
When J endeavoured to represent to the chiefs, with 
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\fhom I was familiar, as old acquaintances, the mag- 
of such crimes, they laughed, I might say 
inordinately, at the horror I felt for the murder of a 
woman by her own husband! 

A custom prevails among all tlie Bechuanas wJiom 
I have visited, of removing to a distance from the 
towns’siud villages persons who have been wounded. 
Two young men, who had Ijcen wounded by the poi¬ 
soned arrows of the Bushmen, were thus removed 
from the Kuruman. Having visited them, to admi¬ 
nister relief, I made inquiries, but could learn no 
reason, cxce]>t that it was a custom. This unnatural 
jiraetice exposed the often helpless invalid to great 
danger ; for, if not well attended during the night, his 
j)altry little hut, or rather shade from the sun and 
wind, would be assailed by the hyena or lion. A ca¬ 
tastrophe of this kind occurred a short time before 
my arrival among the Barolongs. The son of one 
of the ])rincipal chiefs, a fine young jiian, had been 
W'ounded by a buffalo ; he was, according to custom, 
placed on the outside of the village till he should re¬ 
cover ; a j)ortion ol‘ food was daily sent, and a person 
a])pointed to make his fire for the evening. The fire 
W'cnt out; and the helpless man, notwithstanding his 
})iteous cries, was carried off by the lion, and de¬ 
voured. Some might think that tliis practice origin¬ 
ated in the treatment of iid'eetious diseases, .such as 
leprosy; but the only individual I ever saw thus 
affected, Avas not separated. This disease, though 
often found among slaves in the Colony, is unknoAvn 
among the tribes in the interior, and therefore they 
have no name for it. 


Among the different tribes congregated in this wil 
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derness'.part of the world, the Bahurutsian refugees 
were the most interesting and industrious. Having 
occasion to mend tlie Hnclipin of my wagon, I in¬ 
quired fpr a native smith, when a respectable and 
rather venerable man, with one eye, was pointed out. 
Observing, from the cut of, his hair, that he was a 
foreigner, and inquiring wjicre he practised his' trade, 
[ was affected to hear him repl)^ “ I am a Mohurutsi, 
from Kurrechane.” I accompanied him to his shop, 
in an open yai’d at the back of his house. The wliole 
of his implements consisted of two small goat-skins 
for bellows, some small l)roken pots for crucibles, a 
few round green stone boulders for his anvil, a hammer 
made of a small piece of iron about three-([uarters of 
an inch thick, and rather more than two by three 
inches s»piare, with a handle in a hole in the centre, 
a cold chisel, two o.r three other .sha])elcss tools, and 
a heaj) of charcoal. “ 1 am not an iron-smith,” he 
said; “ 1 work in coj)per,” showing me some of his 
eopj)er and brass ornaments, consisting of eai-rings, 
arm-rings, etc. 1 tohf him I only wanted wind and 
hre. He sat down between his two goat-skins, and 
puffed away. (See page 117.) Instead of using his 
tongs, made of the hark of a tree, I w'eiit for iny own. 
When he .saw them he gazed in silent admiration ; he 
turned them over and (n er; he had never .seen such 
ingenuity, and pressed them to his chest, giving me 
a most expressive look, which was as intelligible as 
“ Will you give them to me ?” work was soon 
done, Avhen he entered his hut, from which he brousht 
a piece of flat iron, begging me to pierce it with a 
number of diflerent-sized holes, for the purpose of 
drawing copper and brass wire. Requesting to see 
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the old one, it was produced, accompanied -by the 
feeling declaration, “ It is from Kurrechane.” Having 
examined his manner of using it, and formed a toler¬ 
able idea of tlie thing he wanted, I set to wfli’k ; and 
finding his iron too soft for jiiercing holes through 
iicarlj'^an lialf-inch iron ]\late, I took the oldest of my 
two hartdsinv files to inakcMi punch, wliich I had to 
repair many times. After much labour, and a long 
time spent, I succeeded in piercing about twenty 
holes, from the eighth of an inch to the thickness of 
a thread, 'riie moment the work was completed, he 
gras]>ed it, and breaking out into exclamations of sur- 
piise, hounded over the fence like an antelope, and 
danced about the village like a Meriy-Andrcw, exhi¬ 
biting his treasure to every one, and asking if they ever 
saw anything like it. Next day I told him, that as we 
were brothers of one ti-ade, (for, innong the Afric-ans, 
arts, though in their infancy, have their secrets too,) 
he must show me the whole ])rocess of melting coj)- 
])cr, making brass, and drawing wire. I'lie broken 
pot or crucihie, containing a (|uanlity of copper and 
a little fin, was presently fixed in the centre of a 
charcoal fire. He then a])[)lied his bellows till the 
contents w'cre fused, lie had ]n-eviously j)re))arcd 
a heap of sand, slightly adhesive, and by thrusting a 
stick about two-cighths of au .inch in diaiiKJter, like 
the ramrod of a musket, ohlnj'uely into this lieap, he 
made holes, into whicli he poured the contents of 
his cruffihle. He then fixed a round, smooth slick, 
about three feet high, having a split in the top, up¬ 
right in the ground, when, taking out his rods of 
brass, he heat them out on a stone witii his little 
hammex*, till they were about the eighth of an inch 
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square, .occasionally softening them in a small flame, 
made by burning grass. Having reduced them all 
to this thickness, he laid the end of one on a stone, 
and rubbed it to a point with another stone, in order 
to introduce it through the largest hole in his iron- 
plate ; he then opened the split in the upright Stick, 
to hold fsist tlic end of the wire, when he forced the 
plate and wire round the stick with a lever-power, 
freciuently rubbing the wire with oil or fat. The 
same operation is ])erforincd ea(;h time, making the 
point of the wire smaller for the less hole, till it is re¬ 
duced to the size wanted, whieh is sometimes about 
that of thick sewing-cotton. The wire is, of course, 
far inferior in colour and (piality to our brass-wire. 
These native smiths, however, evince great dex¬ 
terity in working ornaments from copper, brass, and 
iron.* 

When 1 had thus assisted the old man, and become 
sociable, I talked to him about the power of know¬ 
ledge ; exidaining the belloivs and other mechanical 
imin'ovemcnts, which insure accuracy as well as save 
time and labour. To this he listened with great at¬ 
tention ; but when 1 intro(luc;ed Divine subjects, man’s 
miseiy, and man’s rc(lcm|)tion, he looked at me with 
mouth dilated, and asked, “ A ga u morihi pula ?” 
Art thou a rain-maker This man had also an in- 
tercstijig son and daughter, to whom I often spoke, 
as well as to some others, in social converse, which I 
hojiod and jirayed might be blessed ; but what became 
of these Hahurutsiiin families I never knew. 

* Spi'ciiTicns of the wire, a liaiiiiner, and the plate, may be seen 
ill the lilissionary Museum, Mission House, Blomficld-street, Fins¬ 
bury. 
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Some time after my arrival among these Baro- 
longs, certain people came from the Bananghetsi, 
who, on seeing me, expressed a strong desire tlmt I 
should visit their king, Sehegue, the son of^Iakaba. 
I explained why I could not coinjdy at that time, and 
sent a.sinall present. A-fortnight after, while sitting 
writing*in iny w'ixgon, tlie iHie-and-ery was raised that 
an enemy whs ap])roaching, wlien many fled, leaving 
the village with few inhabitants. I did not like the 
idea of leaving my wagon and other ])roperty, after 
their example, and sat waiting to see who the enemy 
was, Avhen presently Sebegue, with two hundred wjir- 
riors, line-looking men, emerged from a thicket of 
acacias, and the trembling inhabitants were ama/.ed 
to observe the chieftain, whom thev never saw be- 
fore, come and salute me in a way which jtroved that 
we were old actiuaintances. I w,iflked into the village 
with him and his men, to the no small astonishment 
of its owners, who drew near, out of breath with their 
flight, to see the king of the BauangUetsi. I'liey were 
still more surpri.sed when he told them that he had 
broken an established law of his peoj)le, which would 
not jiermit the king to leave his own dominions, but 
that his martial appearance among them was on de¬ 
signs of peace; for his sole object was to induce me 
to accompany him to his civpjtal. He remained tw'o 
days,., during which I had riiifch interesting conversa¬ 
tion with him, but could not, from want of time, 
accede, to his urgent request to accompany him to 
his own country. He referred w;ith much ap])arent 
pleasure to my visit to his late father, and exjiressed 
an earnest desire that I should go and live with him 
and his people. He had purchased one hoise, and 
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stolen another from an individual who had visited 
him; and wishing to aiijicar before me in trowsers, 
had got a pair made of some shape, begging I would 
supply hjm wdth better, a request which was granted. 
Tlie Barolougs w'cre so suspicious of the visit of such 
a great man, that they could not feel comfof\:abJe, 
until they had heard that, he had passed the Molapo, 
the boundary of his kingdom ; they then came and 
gave me the credit 1 did not deserve, of preventing 
his tierce warriors from destroying their villages, and 
taking their cattle. His lu-st wwds Avere, “ Trust me, 
as you trusted my father.” 

After ten weeks’ sojourn ainong this jieojde, who 
showed me no little kindness, 1 ])re])ared to return 
home; and on the sabbath collected all, and gave 
them my concluding addivss, on the importance of 
believing the gosptjl of mercy. After a thirsty 
journey, 1 reached home, with a heart filled with 
gratitude to Cod for the comforts I enjoyed, and the 
progress I had made in the language, during these 
months of a semi-savage life. In that country it was 
not then easy to convey letters, owing to a ddngerous 
desert jiath, and the tribes living in constant suspi¬ 
cion of each other. It was no uncommon thing in 
those days for ambassadors never to return, and for 
trading parties to be en.^irely cut off. Postmen and 
carriers were therefore hot ea.sily found, though they 
Avere safe if knoAvn to belong to us. I have more 
than once found it difficult to conAunce a me.jsenger 
that the letter Avould not say a Avord to him on the 
road ; and jiart of a journal, and a letter to Mrs. M., 
Avere throAvn aAvay from this superstitious notion. 

A remarkable providence wiis observable in this 
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visit to the Barolongs. Immediately on my ceturn to 
tlie station, the news reached us that a marauding 
party had proceeded from the Orange River to the 
northward, and lell on the pcojile amoiiff. whom 1 
had lived, and they, in conseijucnce, Hed to the Kala- 
garc*desert, with the losssof much cattle. 1’he distance 
at whifth they had jiassed ajid rejiassed to the north of’ 
our station, and the feehleness of the i)arty, excited 
no alann among the Kuruman people. 



The above is a sketcli of tlie li-lciika, or |{(■t'hllilna milk-.sack, 
referred to in the jireseiit work, and is made of llie liide id' an ox, 
or that of a qnag^a, which is said to jrive tlie milk a l>eUer ll.-ivonr. 
The stron>»est part of the skin is sideelcd, and stritclicd on tlie 
ground with wooden l)i'gs; and win'n it has lieconie liard, the hairy 
side is scraped smooth with a sinjltl iron ad/c : cut and .sewed 
into the above sliapc. After l)eing,.so;tked with water, it is .filled 
with sweet milk, which, in warm weather, or <in being exposed to 
the suT)^ .soon becomes sour. Tlie spigot at the Imttom is to draw 
off the whey, wdien more milk is added. Tlie thick sour milk thus 
prepared is very agreeable and wholesoine, and will keep a long 
time. These sacks do not last long, esjiecially if used for water; 
and by them, it is easy for us to understand the old leather bottles 
of Scripture, into which new wine was not to be jiut. 
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OuB prospects were now beginning to brighten. 
Several thousands of the natives had congregated 
near us on the opposite side of the valley. They 
were becoming more settled in their minds. They 
would collect in the different divisions of the town, 
where we visited them, and the public attendance 
at the station daily increased. The school also was 
better attended. We had for a long time past been 
hovering on the wings of suspense, but now felt as 
if we could labour in hope; and though we could see 
nothing like a change ip any one, or even observed 
real attention, nevertheless we felt a persuasion that 
we should soon hear the voice of the turtle jn the 
land. 

Our pleasure was augmented by tH(6 return of Mr. 
and Mrs. Hughes, from the Colony, greatly improved 
in health. We had begun to hope that the confusion 
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and eveiy evil work which hail prevailed in ajl parts 
of the country, had, like every other disjilay ol' the 
uncontrolled passions of man, passed tlieir zenith, 
and were fast disappearing, with their unfprtunate 
actors, who were falling, one after another, in their 
unhallowed enterprise. JJut, alas! while thus con¬ 
gratulating ourselves, a sudilen cloud gathered around 
us; and it is impossible to look hack and re-jieruse 
the letters and journals written at the time, without 
feeling, over again, almost all the ])aiuful self-denial 
which we Avere called to exercise on that occasion. 

Of the nature and extent of the attack of the 
Bergeuaars on Griqua Town, we had received ample 
information, but saw no reason to feel any alarm for 
the safety of our own mission, as they could have no 
such grounds for attacking our people. We had 
scarcely despatched a letter to tlic Directors, inform¬ 
ing them that the state, of the mission was encourag¬ 
ing, when a letter was received from Mr. Wright, the 
contents of which w'cre certainly of a very startling 
character. He assured us that it Avas the determi¬ 
nation bf the Bergenaars to come direct to the Ku- 
ruman, in order to obtain the ammunition Avhich 
we possessed, take our property, and destroy the 
station. Such a report, from such a source, very 
naturally terrified the Becluymas ; all was consterna¬ 
tion, all urged us to be gotic, declaring that they 
would not run the risk, Avhether we did or not. It 
was njore easy for them than for us to flee. We 
were weary of flights, w'e had been greatly impoA'er- 
ished by them," and to remoA’e three missionaries, 
and two of their families, AA^as a serious matter. 
Knowing well the character of the desperadoes, and 
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their object in the late attack on Griqna Town, 
after prayerfully considering the subject, we c;ould 
not perceive our situation to he so ])crilous as Mr. 
\Vright._apj)eared to suj){)osc, and accordingly wrote 
to Jiini that it wjis our determination to remain. We 
concluded, that, in the ev.cnt of their arrival, we 
should in all probability.liear of their api)rt)ach in 
sufficient time to allow of our safe escape. We na¬ 
turally made some allowance for the fears of Mr. 
Wright, who had but lately come to the countiy, 
and experienced but few of those alarms with which 
we had become familiar. Our reply was immedi¬ 
ately followed by a solemn assurance from Mr. 
Wright, that an attack on our station was determined 
and certain, and that the consequences would be 
dreadful, as it was the intention of the banditti to 
take our lives ; and, his urgent advice was to remove 
to Griqua Town wdthout a moment’s delay, and not 
to depend on the Griquas for farther information, as 
no one could be found willing to travel in such times. 
Waterboer also sent an express to me at the same 
time, stating his own, as well as Mr. W.’s very great 
anxiety on oiir account, and their astonishment at 
our temerity. Tliese reports, which w^e could not 
hide from tlie natives, were to them like the sounding 
tocsin. Our situation jvas now really distressing, 
and to remove at this time was one of the hardest 

t • 

things we had ever had to encounter. We could not 
help doubting the correctness of the hackne);pd re¬ 
port, which had so. often died away in our ears, that 
the marauders would attack us. We w'ere the more 
distracted, as w'c had just before been indulging the 
most pleasing hojjes with regard to the strength of 
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our mission ; and Motliibi was on the point of* iv- 
inoving his town close to our station, in order to unite 
Avith us, and cidtivate the valley below. The nafives 
being now ])anic-struck, with indescribable rejnctancc 
we j)acked up some of’ oiir most valuable articles in 
our Vagons, and de])artt‘d in tin; beginning ol* Sep¬ 
tember? leaving .some cont\dential ])ersons in charge 
of the station and remaining jtroperly. I still feel as 
if I vet gazed on the Bechuanas leavinu: their towns in 
despair, and therefore, as is usual, in ihimes, to indi¬ 
cate that they would never return to a spot where 
tliey could neither rest nor sleep. We wended our 
weary way along the desert path, and after a most 
melancholy journey of five day.s, arrived at Griqua 
Town. It was hard work to travel, when we could 
not resist the feeling that every step wjis unnecessaiy; 
and we should certainly have Remained at Daniel's 
Kuil, but from the conviction that the friends at 
Gri([ua Town, who had exj)resscd sucli solicitude, 
would he disappointed if we stoj)])ed short of that 
place. We of course took with us what aininunition 
we ha(f, lest it might be either an object of the cuin- 
dity of the one party, or necessary for Uie defermc 
of the other. ^Ve had scai’cely ai’iived and heard the 
whole of the reports, when we sincerely regretted 
having come, and felt extremely anxious to return, 
as we saw nothing but stafvation before us. Our 
oxen and cows were dyinji: for want ol ^rass, and we 
possessed no means of obtaining sHp]»lies from the 
Colony. There was no possibility of ascertaining the 
truth of the daily reports, as these were obtained 
from strolling Bushmen and others, who might visit 
the place, either for a morsel of food, or, as some .su])- 
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posed, .to spy tlie place, and on their veracity no 
dependence could be placed. One of these unfortu¬ 
nate beings, in order to make him tell the truth, re¬ 
ceived severe castigation; when he did tell a fine 
tale indeed, that, in a late affray, Jan Bloom and 
other di.stinguished individuals had been killed,,which, 
though a jierfect fal.schood, he knew would” diffuse 
unmiugled pleasure ; and though he himself was put 
in irons, he succeeded in making his escape soon 
afterwards. One clay it was rejiorted the enemy were 
at the door; another, that half of tliem were dead, 
and the rest scattered for want of food. Thus it 
continued, and we should have returned, had it not 
been for the conviction ol' some that it was safer for 
the mission familit^s to he together. But for all to 
stay WTis unneecssaiy, and Mr. Ilamiitun, having no 
family, returned first to the station. Mr. and Mrs. 
Hughes followed; and I should have accompanied 
them, hut a letter airiving from Mr. Miles, the So¬ 
ciety’s superintendent, a|)prising us of his near ap¬ 
proach, Mr. Wright being very unwilling to be left 
alone, I remained till Air. M.’s arrival with the kind 
j)rovision •made for the (Iricjuas by the friends at 
C’ape Town. This diffused a degree of cheerfulness 
over the public mind ; but many were dispirited ; and 
Mr. Wright very earnestly recommended the Griquas 
joining the Bechuana nfission, placing them on one 
side of the Kuruman valley, while the aborigines 
should occu]»y the other, and thereby save both mis¬ 
sions. This plan at first sight was veiy plausible; 
but as w’c w'ere better acquainted with the dispositions 
of the tw'o parties, we could not accede to the opinion 
of Mr. W. and the good people of GriquaTown, “ that 
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it was not only advisable, but absolutely necessary to 
the continuation of the two missions, that a junction 
of the missions tahc place.” The Bcchuauas, thouirli 
unable to defend their countii' ne:ainst enemies who 
])ossesscd both fire-arms and horses, were nd\x'rthele.ss 
extremely jcjilous of evei v encroachment on the do- 
mains 9 f their ancestors; and however their subdued 
condition might for a time |)rostratc tlieir j)atriotism, 
we were well aware that should we connive at the 
(tricjuas .settling down in tlieir (H)untrv, it would even¬ 
tually bring upon us a load of ol)lo(|uy, when they 
found themselves viewed as suhonlinate, in what was 
once their own territory. The reasonableness of our 
objections to the j»lan was quite ajiparent to Mr. 
Miles, and as Mr. AV. gic'atly needed counsel as well 
as asssistance at this juncture, Mr. M. cordially 
agreed that Mr. Hughes should remove to (.iriqua 
Town to share his labours. 

Accompanied by .Mr. Miles we returned to the Ku- 
ruman with no little satisfaction, though mingled with 
sadness, for our circumstances were not of a character 
to excite jileasurc. J lalf of our oxen and nearly all 
our cows were dead, we were too poor to ])urchasc 
more, not a quart of milk on the station, and what 
was wor.se, nearly all our jieople gone. Heaps of 
ashes, where ci’owds once lived, who but for the.se 
reports woidd have been thew^ still; Ave 1‘elt as if w;p 
could ncA'cr forgive our.sel\’<!s for having fled,' and 
resolA'^cd afresh to resume our labours among the few 
poor who remained on the station, and who Avere on 
the increase. 

The visit of the Rev. Richard Miles, Avhich Avas 
ostensibly a visit of mercy to the Griquas, was sensibly 
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felt to be one of comfort to ns, in our isolated and 
distracted ])osition. Having made himself acquainted 
with all the affairs of the station, he suggested the 
very great importance of prepai'ing something like 
hymns in' the native language, which being constantly 
Sling, the great truths of salvation would become im¬ 
perceptibly written on the minds of the peoplcr* This 
Avas very desirable, as we had hitherto used only 
Dutch hymns; but the thing appeared premature, 
from my limited knowledge of the language; how¬ 
ever, at his request, I made the attempt, and the 
first hymn ever written in the language is one of 
the many now in extensive use. The arrival of the 
spelling-books, etc., at the same time, enabled us to 
commence a school in the Sechuana. 'J'his was the 
dawning of a new era on our mission. The station 
as well as ourselves had suftered so much from 
removals, flights, and the want of common neces¬ 
saries, that we resolved through Divine aid to re¬ 
main by our post, let the consequences be what they 
might. Mr. Miles, whose generous conduct and 
brotherly faithfulness had endeared him to ‘all the 
missionaries in the countr)', returned, and we pursued 
our labours, which had now, with few interruptions, 
been carried on for ten years without any fruit. 

Our circumstances were now like those of the ma- 

I •. 

rjner after a storm, his ship dismantled and nearly all 
his companions gone; but even this was a state of 
peace and pleasure com])ared with the past. We 
could not, however, persuade ourselves that this war¬ 
fare w'as over, or that our faith had been sufficiently 
tried. We knew that^the darkest period of the night 
was the hour which preceded the dawn of day, but we 
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could not help fearing that the hour, which to us liad 
been gloomy indeed, might become darker stilt. We 
had been taught by painful experience, not to trust to 
our own understandings, neither to j)ut eontidence in 
an arm of llesb, but to trust in the right harul of the 
Most.IIigh; and therefore such was the state of our 
minds,IJiat we felt perfectly resigned to every distress, 
and even dc-alh itself, in the cause in which we were 
engaged. These were the chastened Jesuits of past 
trials. 

The Gricpias were rent with internal discord, and 
the united force of the four chiefs which drove back 
the overwhelming enemy from Lithako, was now di¬ 
vided into four separate intci’ests. Wuterboer did 
not receive cither the sanction or sujjport from the 
Colonial Government which he deserved, and was 
therefore unable to defend citlier Ijimself or othei'S, 
without suitable i’e.som’ces. The Batlapis and those 
by w’hom we were surrounded, Jind concerning whom 
we had begun to hope, having been thus exposed to 
incessant alarms and losses, desjjairing of help from 
any (jUiwtcr, fled first to the Bushman teri-itory, and 
then to the Yellow River, whence some have never 
returned. There were fragments of tribes scatlci-cd in 
the country, and these by degrees collected around us. 
Among these, a comparatively new' soil, we continued 
our labours, and fruitless as the past liad been, we felt 
when* addressing the jicople, *as if we were thrown 
some years back. 

Jan*Karse, a Griqua of no party, and a peaceable 
man, having heard that his relative Jan Bloom was 
threatening to attack us, left Jiis /arm in the Bushman 
country, and removed for a time to our station, with 
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the twofold object of having his children educated, 
and endeavouring to prevail bn the Blooms, sliould 
they come, to abandon their j)roject. Tliis was to us 
quite unexpected, for we had long ceased to look to 
man for 'aid, but we were deeply thankful for such an 
inter])Osition, as we cherished tlic hope, that hi» arri¬ 
val would deter the marauders from such an attack. 

At this period the number of inhabitants on our 
station amounted to about fifty families, from seven 
different tribes, who had made the spot an asylum, 
when plundered and driven from their own abodes. 
Poverty made them willing to labour, and they became 
useful auxiliaiies to us in the buildings and outward 
improvements. Mr. Hughes’s tem])orary house being 
unoccupied, w'e turned it into a chapel, where we put 
up our humble pulpit. On the following day, when 
we were about to occupy it, we found a cobra de 
capello serj)ent had already taken possession, which to 
some minds might have been an ominous event. The 
day-school began to cheer our drooping spirits, to 
which we added one in the evening, having about forty 
scholars in each, and some we heard began to pray! 
The attendance on public woi'ship was good, and the 
introduction of singing hymns in the language, only 
three in number, j)roduced a very pleasing effect on 
the savage mind, and no less so on our own, though 
wc could not discover ahy inwrought feeling produced 
by the preaching of the 'Gospel. 

One mission bouse had been finished, another was 
raised as high as the beams, and though we hacl faith 
to take joyfully the spoiling of our goods, and to 
expend our lives, yet as the friends at home were 
beginning to despair of success, we did not like to 
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expend any more mo 4 ei 5 ^ I remember when it was 
signified to us, though not officially, that the aban¬ 
donment of the mission was in conteuijdation, we felt 
our souls at once riveted to the country and. peoj)le; 
and even had our resources been withdrawn, we were 
confiTljnt of Divine interference in our behalf. It 
was at this time, under tlit'se feelings, and with the 
pros])ect of peace, that IMr. llainilton, my veteran 
fellow-labourer, found it necessary, after his long 
career, to visit the coast for the first time, and ac¬ 
cordingly left us in February, 1828. 

In the month of Maix-h, a party t)f C^orannas passed 
into the interior, and Jan Kar.se hearing that a brother 
of his wife was among them, intercepted the party at 
a distance, and accompanied by Aaron, succeeded iji 
dissuading them from their wicked, as well as danger¬ 
ous attempt to proceed to the JJauangketsi. Karse 
left them to deliberate, and in the course of a few 
days, to our amazement, they entered our station, 
and sat themselves down on the outskirts of the vil¬ 
lage. We did not like their haughty and menacing 
aspect. * I'hey spoke and acted as if their expedition 
w’as one of harmless enteri)rise. 

Two days passed without much suspicrion on our 
part, while they rambled about in the village, with 
perfect confidence, among peo])le whose near rela¬ 
tions they had first plundered, and then murdered 
in cold blood, only a few days previous. They were 
treatec^ with kindness, every thing being avoided 
which might give offence. Andries Bloom, Karse’s 
brother-in-law, stated his fears that an attack on the 
place, for the few' cattle w'e had, was contemplated. 

A sleepless and watchful night ensued. On the fol- 

2 i" 
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lowing piorning, Karse went to their camp again and 
again, using every argument and entreaty which he 
could conceive, to induce them to depart in peace. 
After this they aj)pearcd anxious to convince every 
one that their inteutiuns were pacific. The jdot, 
however, was more deeply l 4 id during the sut)sc(|ucnt 
night. In the inoi'niug, ^ Karse took his wife with 
him, being an influeutial woman, and the sister of 
Bloom, their chief. Tlicy pleaded hard, but pleaded 
in vain, and K:u‘se was ordered in the most threaten¬ 
ing language to l)e gone. Fearing the menaces of 
such de-'peradoes, he retired ; while his wile, who was 
three times his own size, nobly walked clo.se behind 
him, to j)rcvent his being shot. 

'J he marauders then spi'an!; imo a kind of natural 
cutrenehment, or rathei* heaj) oi’ stones, w ithin a few 
yards of our houses, and shook their clubs at us w'ith 
savage ferocity. Andrics Bloom aiul his si.stcr took 
refuge in our house, with luy wife and family. It was 
HOW' nearly noon, ami the cattle weir lowing to get out 
to water and pasture. Jt was with ditficulty 1 could 
prevent our people Irom attacking the enemy,*though 
we bail not more than five men on the ])laee who could 
use a gun, while they had forty, independent of Bu.sh- 
mcn with bow's and arrows. As the jieojilc would not 
permit me to go to the invaders, 1 stood hall-way 
between them and my own house, where one of their 
number met me, and conveyed several messages to 
and fro. They at last told me also to be gone, or they 
w’ould shoot me. Until now I had been able to restrain 
our men, though exasperated to the last degree by 
the conduct of a peojile whom they had counselled, 
ass/steef, anrf fed, though they had imbrued their hands 
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in the blood of some dear relatives, whose spoHs were 
in their possession. At this moment a shot was fired 
into the centre of the village, a second ball went over 
my head. I walked slowly towards my JiOuge, to 
show, that if they did intend to slioot me, I did not 
think so. Aaron, and a Miiall jiarty wlio were look¬ 
ing on c?t a short dislanee, htaring tlie shots, instantly 
came up, and by their intrepidity the marauders were 
driven from their shelter, while those who hail i.hea !y 
begun to [)lunder the other end of the village, lied, and 
all leaving their effects, made the best of their w;iy to 
the mountains ; some were killed on the plain, and 
not a man would have eseai)ed had it not heen for the 
humanity of our people, who would willingly have 
spared all, and theref()re instantly gave up liie pur¬ 
suit. Five men were eajdured and brought to my 
hou.se, not to turn lliat into a prtson, but oidy to be 
fed, to sit without either locks or doors, secure from 
rudencs.s or danger. There was another woe pas,-ed! 
and though we could not Help shuddering at the loss 
of life, it was imjxj.'silile to feel (dherwise than thank¬ 
ful for tCe deliverance, it was aftei wards discovered 
that the enemy had resolutely determiiKd to kill, a.s 
well Jis steal, and .set the place on lire, whiih they 
used their utmost exertions to aeeomplisli. Jlaving 
heard that this party had, in tJuir eoin.se, deliheratelv 
inurdejvd all the uiiotfending jiatives wiio had fallen 
into their hands, 1 inquired of the prisoners alter they 
had heitfi some time with us, if their minds never 
revolted at such crimes a.s delibeiwteh' kUlini' inno¬ 
cent females aud children, who possessed nothing to 
tempt their cupidity, hut who had cheerfully served 
them with wood and water. I shall never forget thvL, 

2 I 2 
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reply of. one, who, after sitting some minutes motion¬ 
less in deep reflection, said, “ Mynheer, the heart of 
man is a wonderful thing; there is nothing which 
it cannot do. Custom makes even murder a play¬ 
thing.” This was indeed having a seared conscience, 
or being past feeling, and he, like many othe^^* was 
unmoved by any conviction of the enormity 6f such 
crimes. These men were afterwards sent home to 
their friends, evidently struck by the kindness which 
had been shown them, and which we hoped might 
have a beneficial influence upon their minds. Some 
time after, when we were supposing it not improbable 
that the relations of the defeated might seek revenj^.,, 
we were informed by an individual from their neigu 
bourhood, that their chief had sharply reproved them 
for so daring an attempt on a nnssionary station, add¬ 
ing, “ that the results were such as they might Ji..tve 
expected.” 

Soon after this affair, some of t he subordinate chiefs 
of the Haflapis signified their wish to return to the 
Kurinnan, which they accordingly did. It is also 
worthy of notice that the distant villagers, by taking 
refuge on our station, became acquainted with the 
character and motives of the missionary, and were 
often led to listen to the Gospel of salvation, preached, 
though very imperfecjly, in their own language, 
and although many at first exhibited the barrenness 
of their minds by the wildness and vacancy of their 
countenances, yet the glimmering rays of ligljt then 
imparted were the. precursors of brighter days. It 
was reviving to see, in those troublous and distracted 
times, the attendance increase; and gradually an 
upremitted and riveted attention marked the sable 
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audience. Before this time I had commenced^ on the 
forenoon of the sabbath, catechizing the children and 
adults on the lirst principles of the Gospel, reading 
a chapter out of a manuscript translation 9 f Luke. 
From the unexpected increase of labour,'and being 
alon5,^it was not easy to.raake either additions to the 
translations, or solid advances in the language. 

The aspect of general affairs continued pacific for 
nearly two months. The state of tlic Griqua country 
assumed an a})pearance wlii(;b we regarded as the 
precursor of permanent peace. .ludgnicnt had over¬ 
taken many of the marauders, and the remainder 
were comi)arativcly scattered. When the mind was 
beginning to feel at liberty to contemjdatc the })leas- 
ing results of peace and the Gospel on the tribes 
now com])aratively shorn of the barbarous dignity 
which had marked by-gone years, the apjirouch of 
another commando from tlie Orange River was an¬ 
nounced. The country to the north-west, all along 
the c;t)urse of former marauders, being swept of in- 
hiibitants, we were not aware of our danger till 
they hafl advanced within eight miles of our station. 

I hey would in all probability luive entered our village 
unawares, but for the following circumstance. I’wo 
men, a woman, and boy, were returning from a dis¬ 
tance, with two pack oxen^laden with skins, which 
they had gone to barter. Tlicse were seized, the men 
and woman were dragged on one side to be despatched 
with cjubs, but the boy was spared to guide them to 
our station: he made his escape during the night, and 
gave us information. Next day, tlic sabbath, August 
10th, IS28, all was confusion, as we were every hour 
expecting an attack. A sleepless and anxious night 
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followed. A watch had been set, but from the ex¬ 
treme darkness of the night, nothing could be seen 
till morning, when it -was discovcj-ed from the spoor 
of horses, that some of the enemy had come very 
near to reconnoitre. This was a trying season, for 
it was too evident from what the boy had overlicard, 
that they were strong, and that they were determined 
to attack the station. Jan Karse and family having 
returned to his farm, tifty miles distant, some weeks 
preAuous, we had very few men able to use a enn, 
and only hvo of these on whom we could depend. 
We were weak indeed, and to save our cattle, we 
sent them oft" with sonu! men to the wide wilderness, 
in the Bushman count rv. We were consoled to 
know that an omnipotent Jehovah saw our condition, 
that he could det’end by many or by few, and could 
so order and overrule aft'airs as even to [)revent 
l)lood.-:.]]od. For this iny dear partner and I united 
again and again in fervent supplication to Him who 
had said, “Call upon me in the time of trouble, and 1 
will deliver.” Our souls sickened at the idea of 
seeing the ground of the mission station dyed with 
human hloodj and avc felt a strong persuasion that 
it would be pren-ented. Another night, in which 
infants only could forget their cares and fears, passed 
bv- Early next morning the commando emerged from 
behind a rising groumi, where they had passed the 
night, Avitbin half a mihe of the plaee. The eifemy, 
seeing the so-called entrenchments full of people, 
and that their approach was discovered, had 'no al¬ 
ternative but to sidA'ance. The confused rabble of 
horse and inlantrA’' came on, evincing all the pageantry 
of sluggish pomp. I had previously ordered, begged, 
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and entreated that no one should fire, as it was not 
likely that they would gallop into the place, but leave 
them to expend their ainmunition on the hillocks of 
stone. I stood with my telescope on onc»of these 
hillocks, to see whether I could recognise anv of the 
partji as wc had been informed that tlierc were several 
rebel tiriquas among thciiL When they came within 
gun-shot they sheered off’ to the river, where they 
intercepted some cattle belonging to our i)eoj)Ie, and 
a few sheep the property of Mr. Hamilton, wliile a 
number went tp the toj)s of the heights to look around 
for more booty. AVe counted their force, amounting 
to forty muskets, nine horses, and about ninety nu'ii, 
among whom were a nujiiber of Gri(|uas well dressed. 

After debating for about an hour, a man was sent 
with a Hag,—a rag susj)endcd on the end of a rod. 
To prevent his seeing the weakHcss of the ])lace, I met 
him at a distance. He did not hesitate t<i acknow¬ 
ledge that it was their intention to attack the place 
for ])urjioscs of' revenge ; and that .lantye Goeman, 
one of the principal men, though not the chief, begged 
first to have an interview with me at their camp, and 
the favour of a piece of tol)acco. 1 refused to go 
to their camp, but engaged to meet him half way, if 
he was unarmed. After a long pause this was agreed 
to, when he advanced, and*vi« ''oon followed by two 
mo^c, the most ruffian-like ^icings 1 ever beheld. I 
went, accompanied by Aaron, and appioachiug Jantye 
Goeiuan, whom I knew well, he having been sepa¬ 
rated from the church of (jriqija I'own while 1 was 
there, he drew near with his hat drawn over his 
eyes, and without looking me in the face, held out his 
hand. I .said to him, “ Jantye, let me see your face; 
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you may well blush that your old friend should find 
you in so horrible a position, among a people deter¬ 
mined on the destruction of a/nissionary station.” “ I 
am dumb with shame,” was his re[)ly, and he then 
manufactured an excuse for his being found among such 
com])imy, adding that he would rather defend my jjersoii 
than see a w(;apon raised,against me. lie tifen in¬ 
formed me that there were several other Bergenaars, 
desperate characters, among them ; but the head of 
the commando was one Paul, chief of the Karos-heb- 
bers; * intimating that it was nccess;^iry for me to 
see him before we could come to any understanding; 
for I found Janlye was not empowered to make ar¬ 
rangements. In fact, lu; a])peared embarrassed ; his 
countenance displaying a hidden (;onflict, and being 
the index of guilt, lie assured me that to obtain 
an interview with I’aul was out of the question, for 
ever since be had left home he had been vowing 
that he would rather die than exchange one word 
with me, or sec my face. Perfectlj’’ unable to con¬ 
ceive how I had become so odious in the eyes of any 
one, I made inany iiupiiries, and at length learned, 
that this Paul was one to whom I had preached the 
Gosjiel, and he had sworn not to see me, lest I should 
succeed in j)ersuading him to abandon bis intentions 
of murder and rapine. After many entreaties, I got 
Jantyc to go and invite Paid, while I remained on the 
sjuit. During his absence, one of the two forbidding 
characters, who continued near me, remarked in a 
growling tone, that I had better get out of the way, 
and let the commando do with the Kafirs (Bechuanas) 

* A Coranna tribe so called. Reference is m.ade to this man in 
page liiO. 
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as they pleased. To this I re])lied, that they must 
first kill game before they could eat venison; that 
for my own part I had no intention to use any other 
weapon than prayer to God ; hut I would not vouch 
for w'hat the peojdc on the station might do; that 
I wak^a teacher of .sonu', but the master of none. 
Jantye»cainc slowly back again, as if uiiwilling to 
tell his message. It was, that ]*aul was rest)lule in 
his determination not to .see me. At this moment 
a wagon aj)peared in sight; and fearing it miglit b(! 
some one from (»ri«|ua 1'own, who ol‘ course would 
be instantly despatebed, 1 rose, and was proceeding to 
meet it, as it had to pass tlie camp of the banditti. 
Jantye prevented my going. 1 then sent a man, who, 
on passing the camp, was taken ])risonei‘. When, 
observing some of the party slionidcring their guns, 
and approaching the wairon, I ,got up, and said to 
Jantye, “ 1 shall not see your face till the wagon 
and its owners are safe on the station.” Me instantly 
ran off, and brought the wagon through the {)arty; 
when, to our pleasing sui-prise, we found that our 
visitors*were Mr. and Miv. Arehbell, from the Wes¬ 
leyan mission at Platherg. 

Their safe arrival \vas a cause of gratitude, but the 
great point was yet undecided. 1 again met my 
half-way delegates ; when, j^fter a loii”: cofiver.salion 
with Jantve, and anotjier m(?ssa!re to Paul, he made 
his appearance, slowly and sadly, as if following a 
friend^ to execution, or going him.self to be slain. 
His face appeared incapable of a .smile. Taking his 
hand, as that of an old friend, I expressed niy sur¬ 
prise that he, who knew me, and who once listened 
to the message of salvation from my lips, should 
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come with such a force for the express purpose of 
rooting out the mission, I referred him to the time 
when, more than once, I had slept at the door of 
his hut, and partaken of his hospitality. He replied, 
that his purposes were unalterable, because, more 
than a year ago, a body of his men, who had. passed 
into the interior to takq cattle from the Barolongs, 
were attacked by Mothibi’s people; and that although 
Mothibi had fled, many of his subjects, and the I3at- 
laros, were on the station. His eyes glared with fury 
as he said, “ I shall have their blood and their cattle 
too!” People in this country can scarcely conceive 
how diilicult, not to say sometimes how impossible, 
it is to argue with such characters, for some will not 
hear; but Paul could ai’gue ; and having once lis¬ 
tened to my voice with pleasure, the long time which 
had elapsed had no,t effaced the impressions made 
by the visit and j)rescnce of a teacher. Although I 
was not preat^hing, I spoke with great solemnity, 
asking him if the bleached bones on the Barolong and 
Kalagare ])Iains, the .souls his clubs and .spears had 
hurried into eternity since he left home, and the inno¬ 
cent blood with which he had stained the desert but 
a lew days ago, were not sufticientto glut his revenge; 
or, rather, to make him tremble for the judgments 
which snch a career won^d certainly bring upon him¬ 
self and his people, and which had already begun 
to he poured out on the blood-guilty tribes of the 
Orange River ? After having talked to him for some 
time in this strain, 1 begged him to call to mind his 
first and only visit to me while with Africaner ; and 
his declaration, at a subsequent period, that he and 
his people w^ere leaving because it was rumoured 
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that Africaner was about to remove from the country, 
in which his presence had been the bond of union ; 
entreating liiin to compare his state of mind at that 
time with what it was now. This iiad scarcely passed 
my lips, when he ordereii his men to go and bring 
the •crattlc which had been taken from oiir people, 
and ailded that he would not go a .stej> farther, Init 
return by the uay he came. In the course of a snb- 
scipient conversation, 1 in(|uired why be was so deter¬ 
mined on not seeing me. “ 1 could not f(»rget your 
kindness to me in Nainaqna-l.nid,” was tlie reply. 
In this the reHeetine: rea«li“r will observe, a fresh in¬ 
stance of the omnipotence of love, even among the 
most barbarous of the human iiu^e. 

Affairs being settled, and the cattle returned, the 
principal men were allowed to come to my house 
unarmed ; but no one was jiermitted to approach the 
entrenelnnents, lest they should di.<eover that the 
timid natives they saw tber(“ weic only a mock dis- 
])lay of jiower; for, tVom the iin-at numbers on the 
station they concluded that it was strong. When 
evening drew on, and they were about to retire to 
their camj), they begged of me in the humblest lan¬ 
guage, not to allow the lleehuanas to attack them 
during the night; when I assured them that they 
might sleep in perfect safety. They said that such 
had been theii- terrors of coftscience for niirhts jiast, 
that*an hyena or jackal had been enouirh to frighten 
them from their rendezvous. 'I'liis was the language 
of tho'se who had heard the Gospel, and some of whom 
had once made a profession of lailh in the Son of God. 
Thus do “ the wicked flee when no man jmrsueth.” 

The visit of Mr. and Mrs. Archbell was verv 
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chcerine; to us under these circumstances, for which 
we united in giving tliunks to the Lord, who “ giveth 
a banner to them that fear him, that it may be dis¬ 
played because of the trutli.” He sent a fear into the 
hearts of the enemy, so that they did us no harm. 

liefore concluding this subiect, it will not be unin¬ 
teresting to notice the results. 'J'hc party remained 
lor two days ; and Paul having informed me pri¬ 
vately that it was the intention of some of the 
commando who hud accompanied him, (having been 
disappointed of booty at the Kuruman,) not to return 
without it, and were for that purpose resolved to 
go as far as the Ihvrolongs on the MoIai )0 River, I 
embraced this opportunity of remonstrating with them 
on their intentions, describing the country, and the 
danger of such a villanous undertaking. They silenced 
me, protesting that they were ignorant of such a ])lan. 
All took their dei)arture: l\ud and his adherents 
went to their homes ; and at half a day’s journey. Irom 
the station, twenty-seven of the number turned off, 
and directed their course towards the interior. Of this 
we were informed, but several weeks elapsed beibre 
we knew what had become of them. One evening, 
when about to retire to rest, a faint rap was heard at 
the door: it was one of these unhappy individuals, 
of the name of Isaacs; he had nothing on him but 
his shoes, having cut off his clothes to expedite his 
escape from a catastrophe which had destroyed 
nearly all his companions. From his statement it 
appeared that the party reached the Molapo, and had 
taken a drove of cattle, when they wandered from 
their course, and came in contact with the subjects 
of a powerful chief of the Batlapis. One of these, a 
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man of influence, thoy sliot. The* news was instantly 
conveyed to head-(inarti'i’s: a jdan was laid, l)y 
whicli they fell into an ainhuseade, whence only nine 
narrowly escaped with tludr lives, leaving their all 
hehind. Tliis was anioni; the last etlorts of the hordes 
of rutldess desj)eradoes, .who had for live years heen 
scatterftig, throuirhoiit the ^rihes, devastation, famine, 
and death, exeeptinir .Ian illoom, who removed to 
the eastward, and made repeated hut unsueeessful 
attacks on the |)eople of Moselekatse. They had 
tilled up their cup of ini(]uity ; there was no power 
either to arrest or overthrow them : human attempts 
only fanned the flame of discord : the Almighty sent 
forth his blast u})on them, and tlu'y were made to 
drink of the hitter cup they had themselves poured 
out to others. The Ilushinen, [)e.stilencc, prodiirality, 
and hoijfits of jirey, deprived tht;!n of their thousands 
of cattle; disease and famine thinnefl their camps; 
till, at lene:th, in places which had echoed with the 
shouts of savai’’e triumph over slauu:hteri'd tribes, and 
the noises of rude revelry and debauch, nothinit was 
heal’d Rut the howl of the hyena, as an apju’opriate 
funeral dir^e ovi-r the remains of a jteople, the vic¬ 
tims of insubordination, ferocity, and lust. 

These awful judgments on some were not without 
the most salutary results to ptjicrs. So evidently was 

the hand of (iod disiilaved, *that the atheistical Be- 

• I • 

chuauas were wonderfully im]»rcssed with the truth of 
an ov^-rruling Providence; which doctrine they had, 
as a nation, hitherto treated as visionary and false. 
They had ocular demonstration of what avc had told 
them was the word of God, that the triumphing of the 
wicked is short, and that Jehovah would scatter them 
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that delight in war. The notorious apostate, Jacob 
Cloete, the ringleader of that section which had scat¬ 
tered devastation among the Kuruman tribes, was iin- 
poverishcd by his coinjianions in crime, and retired 
to Berend’s people a beggar. He visited us as such 
at the Kuruman. It would not have been unnatural 
to exjiect that the Bechuijnas, to whom he hatl been 
as the demon of destruction, would have treated him 
with contumely, or sought revenge. No; though 
they were yet comjiarative heathens, they looked on 
his tall, haggard Ibrm, and emaciated countenance, 
with symjiathy ; and seeing him look wild, and start, 
as if the air he breathed was charged with spectres, 
arrows, and death, they ])reseiited him with food, and 
retired, remarking, “ O chueroe ki poitsego,” “ he is 
seized by terrors.” He soon afterwai'ds died, the 
victim of remorse and,shame. 
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The above is a specimen of the head of a 'barbed 
spear, of which a warrior has generally one, though it 
is rarely used. The Bechuanas display much inge- 
nuitv in the manufacture of iron instruments. 
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lX'li}{lillul cIkiiiho—Ahimu J<>m-)iIis biiiiti/ii'd- ClK i rin,:; fruits— 
U.'iplisin of six oiiivi'ils— l•ixl)l'(•t:uillns nxilizccl- -Ui-jnii'iiij; with 
tri'iulilin"—Tile (Jospi'I civilizes—Nulivccustunic—Scvvin^-scluml 
commenced—Dawn of civilization - Novel fasiiions- Candlc- 
inakino adopted—Feelings and experience of the natives—The 
dying convert. 


AViUhE thus the jiidfriiic’iit.'^ of the Lord were sibroad 
mnnng the tribes, the iippeai’itiKrs on llic .stiitiun were 
indicative of the loiig:-desired cliitni^e. The teni|»orary 
chapel Wits beeotning too .siitiill. Tlie readine.ss with 
which inaiiy answered the (iiie.stions of J)r. William 
Brown’s Catechism, which had been triinshited, and 
an increasing lixedne.‘'S of attention to the jtreaelter, 
were like tin; glimmering light on the eastern sky, .so 
long watched for,—the jnesaging tints of the brighter 
rays which were, ere long, to gild the horizon,—the 
harbingers of the Sun of Righteou.siie.ss ttrising on a 
benighted people. 

Air* Hamilton, who had bben detained umisually 
long in the Colony and on the road, from severe 
drouglit and loss of oxen, to our great joy arrived in 
the end of August, 1828. This \x‘teran and faithful 
labourer, who might with great propriety be called 
the father of the Bechuana mission, was bevond 
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measuce delighted to find, although our circum¬ 
stances had been perilous during his absence, that 
now liis mental energies were to be called into exer¬ 
cise in a way he had scarcely dared to anticipate. 
Shortly after this we were favoured with the manifest 
outpouring of the Spirit from on high. The^ moral 
wilderness was now about to blossom. Sable cheeks 
bedewed with tears attracted our observation. To 
see females weep was nothing extraordinary: it was, 
according to Bechuana notions, their province, and 
theirs alone. Men would not weep. After having, by 
the rite of circumcision, become men, they scorned 
to shed a tear. In family or national afflictions, it 
W'as the woman’s work to weep and wail; the man’s 
to sit in sullen silence, often brooding deeds of re¬ 
venge and death. The simple Gospel now melted 
their flinty hearts; and eyes now wept, which never 
before shed the tear of hallowed sorrow^. Notwith¬ 
standing our earnest desires and fervent prayers, we 
were taken by surprise. We had so long been accus¬ 
tomed to indifference, that we felt unprepared to look 
on a scene which perfectly overwhelmed our minds. 
Our temporary little chapel became a Bochim—^a place 
of weeping ; and the sympathy of feeling spread from 
heart to heart, so that even infants wept. Some, 
after gazing with extreme intensity of feeling on the 
preacher, would fall down in hysterics, and others 
were carried out in a state of great exhaustion. 

Some months ])rcvious to these changes, Aaron 
Josephs, who was once a runaway slave, but who had, 
through the kind interference of G. Thompson, Esq., 
obtained his manumission for the sum of 1,500 rix- 
dollars, the proceeds of ivory he had collected for 
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that purpose left his I'arni for a lime, and (uuuc to 
reside at the station, for the sake of the etfueation 
of his children, !xs well as to improve himself in 
reading and writing. lk)th he and his wife were 
steady and industrious, having come from tlie Colony, 
whew they had enjoyed some advantages, lie, also, 
was awakened to a sense of his danger, and having a 
tolerably extensive knowletfge of divine truth, he was 
soon a candidate for Christian fellowshi]), and was, 
with his three children, baptized at the .same time 
with our own infant. The scene, from the pie- 
vious state of feeling, was deeply impressive and 
exciting. Notwithstanding all our endeavours to 
])rc.servc decorum in the crowded place of worship, 
strong feeling gave ri.se to much weej»ing and consi¬ 
derable confu,sion; but, although it was impo.ssiblc 
to keep cither order or silence, a deep impre.ssion 
of the Divine ]>resence was felt, 'rin* work which 
had commenced in the minds of the natives, jccc-ived 
an additional impulse Irom the above circumstance ; 
so that the sounds incdominant throughout the 
village .were those of singing ainl prayer. 4'hose 
under concern held prayer-meetings from house to 
hou.se, and when there were none able to engajrc in 
prayer, they sang till a late hour, and hefore morning 
dawned, they would assemble again at some house for 
worship, before going Jo iabeWr. We were, soon after 
this Interesting occurrence, delightid with further re¬ 
sults. Aaron and two other tiicn came and otfered 
to talA^ upon themselves the labour and c.\pcn.sc of 
raising a school-house, which wofdd serve as a place 
of worshi]), till one for that sjarial jmrpose was 
erected. All they reejuired was the jdan ; and the 
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doors and windows, with their frames, whicli they 
would also have made, but they lacked ability. This 
department, of course, IMr. Hamilton thankfully un¬ 
dertook. It was a voluntary act on their part, with¬ 
out the subject having been once hinted at. We had 
scarcely laid down the plan, fifty-one feet long by 
sixteen wide, when Aaron, who was by trade both 
builder and thatcher, set all in motion. The season 
ha])pened to he a rainy one, and as the walls were 
made of clay, there w'erc serious inten-uj)tioTis ; hut it 
was nevertheless soon comideted ; for all who felt in¬ 
terested in the work, even women and children, gav(; 
what assistance was in their i)ower, cai’rying eday, laths 
from the hushes, materials for thatch, or whatever 
else could (;ontrihute to its erection. It afforded us 
no small gratification to see the building finished with 
zeal etpial to that with which it wiis commenced. 
Many important improvements were at the same time 
made in the outward afi'airs of the mission, in which 
there was no lack of native assistance, Avhile the lan¬ 
guage and translations were attended to, to supj)ly 
the wants of those who were now beginning to thiist 
after Divine knowledge. 

The building was oj)ened in the month of May, 
1829, and in the following month we selected from 
among the incjuireis six candidates for baptism. This 
w’as not done without lunch prayer and deliberation. 
These had given us veiy satisfactory proofs of a 
change of heart. After particular private examina¬ 
tion, separately, they were found to possess a much 
larger knowledge of Divine truth than was expected; 
and their answers were most satisfactory; it was truly 
gratifying to observe the simplicity of their faith, ira- 
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plicitly rc'lyiniii: on tlie ntonenuMit of Christ, of wlhcli 
tliey appeared to havi* a Vfi'v clear eoiuvption, con- 
sidc'iing tlie previous darkness of their minds cm siieh 
snhjeets. They were therefore hajdized oy fhe lirst 
sabbath of July, wlien other eireinnsfanees conenrred 
to itni^irt additional interest to the solemnity. It 
appearefl as if it had been Jlie desi;rn of I’rovidencv 
to (rail toirether from all ejuarters an umisnal and 
most unexpected number of s[)eetalors from l*hili|)- 
polis, Cainjthell, (Jri(|iia 'I'own, and llooehuap. rrom 
these places there were ])re.seut about lifty (iriquas, 
who happened to eonu:re'j:ate here previous to their 
proeeedinii on a huntinir expedition. 'J'hese were suit¬ 
ably and [)rotitahly impressed with what transpired, 
lor they themseivc's had been for some time previous 
in a lukewarm state, and were thus awakened to jea- 
lou.sy about thc'ir own eonditioiif by seeinu; the He- 
ehnanas juvssing into the fold of Christ, while they 
by their haekslidiiii^s wc'ie heini; thrust out ; and to 
this we Irecpiently afterwards heard that jarople hear 
testimony. 

There'* were also j)resent parties liom difl'erent 
places of the interior, who had come for pur|)oscs of 
barter. The place of worshij) was crowded to exerss, 
and the greatest interest excited 1)y a .scene which was 
indeed a novelty to many, ^li<^ servicre being con- 
duetecl in the liecrhuaha language. After a sermon 
on John i. 21), a suitable addre.ss was given to the 
candidij^tes, and when a number of (jue.stion.s had been 
asked, they were baptized, with five of their children. 
Among them was Rachel, the wife of Aaron, whom 
Mr. Hamilton addrcs.sed in Dutch, she being more 
conversant with that language; the others 


were 
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Ikcliuaaias. In the cvenirifr wc' sat down together to 
conmiemomtc tlie death of our Lord.* Our number, 
includinjj; ourselves and a Gri<[ua, Avas twelve. It 
was an interestinj^, ehecring, and eueouraging season 
to our souls; and we coneluded the delightful exer¬ 
cise's of the day by taking coffee together iii the 
evening. Our feelings on that occasion were such as 
our pen would fail to descrihe. We Avere as those 
that dreamed, while Ave realized the ])rornise on Avhich 
our souls had often hung: “ IHe that goeth forth and 
w('ej)eth, hearing jtrecious seed, shall doubtless come 
again with i'C';joieing, bringing his sheavx's Avith him.” 
'I'he hour had arrived on Avhic'h the* Avhole energies of 
our souls had been intensely fixed, when Ave should 
see a church, hoAvever small, gathered from anuAiig 
a peoj)le Avho had so long l)oa.sted that neither .lesus, 
nor we, his servants, should ever see IJeehuauas aa'oi- 
ship and confess him as their King. 

It is only nec;essaiy to glance at the records of that 
mission from its commencement, to be able in some 
measure to conceive the emotions such a change pro¬ 
duced on our minds. We had long felt a.ssUrcd that 
Avhen once the S])irit Avas poured out from on high, 
and Avhen some of the natives haA'e made a public pro- 


• It in.iy not be unworthy, d' renijtrk, tliat on the Friday cvetiing 
previous, W'u received I'roni Jolin (irenves, Ksq., of Slieffleld, 
eoiumunion vessels and ]>uli)U eandlestieks, for whieli Mrs. M. had 
applied tw<i years before, on Mrs. Greaves, ber particular friend, 
kindly expre.s.sing a wish to know what she should send hrr. This, 
she requested, in the ccnfideiiec of faith, that they would some time 
be needed, dark as things then aj)peared ; and, singular enough, they 
arrived at the very juncture of time in which they were wanted, after 
being twelve niont'is on the road. 
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I’lssioii of tlifif faith in the Redeemer of the. world, 
or, in other words, wlien .Jehovah should perhirm his 
juomise, irreat w(»uld he the comi)any of tiawe who 
would puhlish or hear \\ituess to tlu- same. * In this 
expectation we have heeu fully home out hy the 
mimrK;r of mis-siimaries avIio have since entered the 
count if, the chapels which have hi'cn huilt, the 
schools raised, the crowded audiences and tlourishinu: 
churches which haw succeeded, not only at our own 
stations, hut at those ol the I’reiudi and Wesleyan 
missionaries; and extendimr from the Winter r>er;;en, 
which hound Kal'raria, to the Kahiirare de.scrt on the 
west. 

fJrcat as was the chanirc, we still rejoiced with 
trcmhlinir; havinir too often witnes.sed the succe.ssful 
attempts of Satan to frustrate our efforts, and blast 
our former hojies, to ima<;ine th;!! he who had hither¬ 
to reiirned without a rival ainoiiL' the trihe>, would 
calmly suhmit to the violence done to his ancient 
riiihts, without attachiiur us on fresh u:round. Ilis 
kinudom had at last hcen successlully assailed, and 
a hreadi made; hut he who had lately roared so loud, 
miirht roar aicain. We therefore felt we needed a 
double jiortion of the Spirit, that we ini'dit he watch¬ 
ful to jircscrve as wi ll as to win souls. A irreat work 
liad vet to he done hidore. we could dan- to irlorv. 
We knew that there were many iircjudiccs to he over¬ 
come, much ruhhish to he cleared away. 'J'hc relation 
ill which tlie believers stood to their heathen nciirh- 
bours, would expose their faith to trial. Some of 
them were a kind of serfs of others, who would raije 
at any innovation made on tiu'ir former hahils, ail of 
whicli were con;renial to sensual men, and opjioscd 
alike to conversion and civilization. Hut we prayeil 
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and believed that He who had begun a good work 
would carry it on. 

From what has been said in a preceding part of the 
present twork, it will be seen that it was no more in 
our poiver to change their dress and habits, than it 
was to change their hearts, and we were conyinced 
that evangelization must jirecedc civilization. Much 
has been said about civilizing savages before atteinjit- 
ting to evangelize them. This is a theory which has 
obtained an extensive prevalence among the wise meu 
of this world; but we have never 5 ’^et seen a pratdical 
demonstration of its truth. It is very easy, in a coun¬ 
try of high refinement, to speculate on what might be 
done among rude and sav^age men; but the Christian 
missionary, the only experimentalist, has invariably 
found that to make the fruit good, the tree must first 
be made good, and that nothing less than the power 
of Divine grace can reform the hearts of savages; after 
which the mind is susceptible of those instructions 
which teach them to adorn the Gospel they profess, in 
their attire as w'ell as in theii* spirit and actions. It 
would apyjcar a strange anomaly to sec a Christian 
professor lying at lull length on the ground covered 
with filth and dirt, and in a state of comparative nu¬ 
dity, talking about Christian diligence, circumspection, 
purification, and white rqhes ! The Gosj)el teaches 
that all things should he done decently and in order; 
and the Gosjjcl alone can lead the savage to appreciate 
the arts of civilized life as well as the blessings of 
redemption. The heathen themselves occasionally 
reflect on its influence. An African chief, wdio, though 
a stranger to the power which converts the soul, 
seemed aware that it reciuircd some sujierior energy 
to reform the manners, addi’cssing the author when 
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tracing civilization to its proper source, said, “ What! 
is it the precepts of that book,” pointing to the Gos- 
]>ol of Luke, which I held in iny hand, ” w Ijich has 
made you what you arc, and taught the wjiite jieople 
such^wisdom; and is it that mahidcu a molemo (good 
ncws>whieh has made your nation new, and clothe<l 
you, compared with whom, we are like the game of 
the desert ?” 

Althougli, as has been stated, the term savages, 
when a])plied to Beehuanas, must l)c understood in a 
restricted sense ; there was nothing either very comely 
or comfortable in the dress of eithei- sex; yet such was 
their attachment to it, that any one deviating from 
it was considered a hurle(|uin. The accompanying 
sketeiies, taken on the s]>ot hy an artist of Dr. Andrew 
Smith’s expcditioi), give a correct view of the com¬ 
mon dress both of men and women, as they generally 
apj)ear when walking, talking, oi’ working. When 
the weather is warm they throw off the cloak. In the 
drawing they look better than they really are, for 
there are many accompaniments, grease, red ochre, 
etc., wfiich arc very disgusting, emitting a most un¬ 
pleasant odour. The child, as may lx; seen, is carried 
in a skin on the mother’s hack, with its chest lying 
close to her person. When it ie()uires to he removed 
from that position, it is oiiyi wet w ith persj)iration; 
and from being thus exposed^to cold wind, jmlmonary 
complaints arc not unfrccinently brought on. As soon 
us a ahild is born, its head is shaved, leaving a small 
tuft on the imperfectly ossified part of the skull; and 
when but a few weeks old, the little head may he seen 
hanging over the skin in which it is carried, shining 
with grease, and ex]Joscd to the rays of an almost 
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vertical «un ; yet tlie coup de soleil is not of frequent 
occurrence cither in infants or adults. The natives, 
however, arc far from admirine a hot sun : and it is 
not uncmninon to hear them say, “ Lctsatsi le utluega 
yang?” “ How docs the sun feel ?” and this exclama¬ 
tion is not to he wondered at, for I have known the 
action of the sun’s rays sq powerful on the masses ol’ 
grease and hlack shining ot:hre on the head, as to 
cause it to nin down their necks and blister the skin. 
1 'hey are therefore often found carrying a parasol 
made of hlack ostrich feathers, and, in the absence of 
these, will hold a small branch over their heads. I 
have freiiuently observed the Matabcle wariiors carry¬ 
ing their shii-lds over their heads for the same purpose. 

’J’he commencement made, although on a very 
small scale (roinjiared with those mighty movements 
recorded in the overthrow of idolatry in some of the 
islands of the South Seas, was, nevertheless,, what we 
had foi- many a long year ardently desired to see with 
our eyes, and to hear with our ears. To listen to Jie- 
chuanas exclaiming, “ ^Ve. have been like the beasts 
before God—what shall we do to be saved ?” and to 
observe them receiving with meekness the milk of the 
word, produced in pur minds sensations not unlike 
those ex])ei ieneed by aged Simeon, when he held the 
infant Saviour in his arnys,. We were naturally led to 
anticipate an outward change among the inquirers, 
corresponding with their professions. Those who 
were baptized had jireviously procured decent rai¬ 
ment, and pi'cjiared it for the occasion, with Mrs. M.’s 
assistance, who had to supply two of the women with 
gowns from her own wardrobe. Hitherto a sewing- 
school had been uncalled for, the women’s work being 
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that of biiiklinij house's, raisiiii: fona-s, au«l caljivatinir 
the uiroinul; while the lords of the ereation, for their 
own eonvenienee and eoinfort, had from time imme- 
morial added to their jnirsuits the exercise o-.' sewini; 
their garments, whieh. !fom their ilurahility and si anty 
sirpiilxi, was anythimi' hnt a lahorams work. It was a 
novel 4*i^lit to ob'crve women and vomej; i^irls hand- 
limr the little brii:ht instrument, whieh was seareely 
|iere('|»tible to the touch of timjers accustomed to 
irrasj) the handle of a pickaxe, or to be employed 
as a snl»-'tilnte for trowels. J>nt tlii-y were willimr, 
and Airs. M., in order to cnconra*.rc them, enjija^cd to 
meet them as often as her streniith wovdd jtermit. 
She had .soon a motley uronp of pupils, very few of 
the whole party jmssessinti either a frock or ,i:;own. 
The .scarcity of materials was a serious impediment 
to ])roirrcss, and livimr as \v' did far l)eyond the 
I'each of traders, and six hundred miles from a market 
town, it was next to impossible to obtain them, at lca.st 
just when wantt'd. 'J'he same (iosjiel which had 
taiiuht them that they were spiritually miseiable, 
blind, and naked, discovered to tlioii also that they 
needed reform externally, and thus prcparcfl their 
minds to adoj)t those modes of (omfort, cleanliness, 
and convenience which they harl been accustomed to 
view only as tlu‘ pcculiarij:iys of a stranirc j)co])le. 
Tluvs, by the slow but certain })roirrcss of (iospel prin¬ 
ciples, whole families became clothed and in their 
riijht,mind. Ornaments which were formerly in hi^h 
repute, as adorninjr, but more /rcr|ucutly disfiguring 
their persons, were now turned into bullion to jmrehase 
skins of animals, which being pre{)ared almost as soft 
as cloth, were nuulc into jackets, truw scrs, and gowns. 
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When pj)portunity was afforded by the visit of a 
trader, British manufactures were eagerly purchased. 
For a long period, when a man was seen to make 
a pair V trowsers for himself, or a woman a gown, 
it was a sure intimation that we might expect ad¬ 
ditions to our inejuirers. Abandoning the custom *of 
painting the body, and beginning to wash witlf water, 
was with them what cutting off the hair was among 
tlie Soutli Sea islanders, a public renunciation of 
heathenism. In the progress of inii)rovcment during 
the years which followed, and by wliich many indi- 
A'iduals wlio nuidc no profession of the Gospel were 
influenced, we were frctiucatly much Hinu.se(l. A 
man might be seen in a jacket with but one sleeve, 
because the other was not hnished, or he lacked ma¬ 
terial to complete it. Another in a leathern or duffel 
jacket, with the sleeves of different colours, or of 
fine printed cotton. Gowns were seen like Joseph’s 
(;oat of many colours, and dresses of such fantastic 
shapes, as were calculated to excite a smile in the 
gravest of us. It was somewhat entertaining to wit¬ 
ness the various ajijilications made to Mrs. Aloffat, 
who was the only Euioi)cau female on the station, for 
assistance in the fabrication of dress; nor w'cfe these 
confined to female aj)i)licants. As it was seen that 
these matters were left to ,her, they thought that she 
must needs be mistress of all the arts of civibzed 
life, and consequently cai)ablc of instructing men as 
well as women. One would bring prepared pkins 
to get them crut into dresses, another wanted a 
jacket, and a third would be desirous of a pattern, 
while another would bring his garment sewed upside 
down, and ask why it would not fit. These efforts. 
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however triliin" they may aj)|)car, were tjie iire- 
cursors of a mighty cliaiige, and the elements of a 
system which was destined to sweep away the filtli 
and customs of former g('ncrations, and t<i open up 
numberless channels for llritisli commerce, wliich, 
l)ift Tty the (lospel, miglit have remained tor ever 
closed." t)ur cons:ree:ati()n now became a varienated 
mass, including all descri|)tions, from the hdtricaled 
wild niiin of the desert, to the clean, eomfortal)le, 
and well-dressed believer, ’^riie same spirit diti'used 
itself through all the routine of household economy. 
Formerly a chest, a chair, a ciuulle, or a talilc were 
things unknown, and supposed to be only the super- 
duoiis acco.Mipaniments of beiners of anotlK'r order. 
Although they never disjtuted the superitirily of our 
attainments in being able to manufacture these su- 
perriuitics, they would, however, jpiestion our common 
sense in taking so much trouble about them. 'I'hey 
thought us j)articularly extravagant in burning fat 
in tbe form of candles, instead of rubbing it on our 
botiies, or de[»ositing it in our stomachs. Hitherto, 
when they had milked their cows, they retired to 
their houses and yards, to sit moping over a few em¬ 
bers, seldom atl'ording sidKcient light to see what thev 
wore eating, or even each other; at night, spreading 
the dry hide of some anima[ on the door, they would 
lie dpwn in their skin cloaks, making a blanket at 
nigbt of what had been their mantle all day. 'J'hey 
soon found to read in the evening or by night retpiircd 
a more steady light than that aftbrded bv a flickering 
flame from a liit of wood. Candle moulds and rags 
for wicks were now in reipiisition, and tallow carefully 
preserved, and bunches of candles were shortly to 
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be seen .suspended from the wall, a spectacle far more 
gratifying to us than the most charming picture,—an 
indication of the superior light which had entered 
their abddes. 

Our prospects continued cheering, and the increas¬ 
ing anxiety for instruction and the growth of JiSo^’- 
ledge among our candidates, greatly strcugtlTel!ed our 
hands. The experience of those who had been received 
into church fellowship, as well as those under convic¬ 
tion, was often simply but expressively stated. “ I 
seek Jesus,” one would say ; and another, “•! am feel¬ 
ing after God; I have been wandering, unconscious of 
my danger, among beasts of prey; the day has dawned, 
I see my danger.” A third would say, “ I have been 
sleeping in the lion’s den ; or been blown to and fro 
like a calabash upon the water, and might have 
sunk.” We could not help fearing, in the midst of 
this excitement, that in many it would prove only 
like the morning cloud and early dew, and therefore 
found it necessai’j'^ to exercise great caution in re¬ 
ceiving members into the little church. 

The following circumstance occurred aboflt this 
time, wOiich was of the Lord, to encourage us, and 
strengthen the faith of those who had put their hand 
to the plough. Sevei’al females had l)een canied off 
by the kuatsi, the disease described in page 436. 
Among these was a married woman, who had Jieen 
a very diligent inquirer alter divine truth. Before 
the disease began to assume a fatal ajipearance, she 
spoke very clearly on the immense virtue of the in¬ 
structions to which she had lately paid so much 
attention, at the same time professing the most lively 
hope of eternal life through the atonement of Jesus. 
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A few days subsequent to this deidaration, feeliMj; 
that the harbingers of death had arrived, she called 
her husband and friends, and addressed them in lan¬ 
guage affecting and arousing, exhorting theid to be¬ 
lieve in the words of .Jehovah, and to flee for refuge 
to Jlisus as the only Saviour. “ I am going to die.” 
This was startling language from the lips of a 
Mochuana. Some listentd with amazement, and 
others wept. “Weep not,” she said, “because I am 
going to leave you, but weep for your sins and weej) 
for your souls. With me all is well, for do not sup¬ 
pose that I die like a beast, or that 1 shall sleep for 
ever in the grave. No! .Jesus has died for my sins ; 
he has said be will save me; I am going to be with 
him.” Shortly after bearing this te.stimony, she, who 
a few months before, according to her own language, 
was as ignorant as the cattle in the fold, now left the 
world with the full assurance of an eternal life beyond 
the grave. 
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Moselukiitsc’s ambassiidors—Tlioir astonishmont—Danger attend¬ 
ing their return—Thi; author aceompniiies them—Their recep¬ 
tion l)y Muhura—A lion attacks the oxen—Arrive the Bahu- 
Tutsi—Country and game—The inhabited tree—Singular expe¬ 
dient—The lions and the oven—An urgent appeal—Indieations 
of former prosperity—Traces of great industry—The ravages of 
war—An interesting recital—Heavy rains—Meet a hunting party 
—Savage pomp—Moselckiitse afraid—AVarriors described—A 
grand ball. 

In the latter end of tire year 1829, two traders jour¬ 
neyed into the interior for tlte purjtose of shooting 
elejdiants, and to barter. Hearing at the liahunttsi 
that a tribe possessing much cattle lived at some dis¬ 
tance eastward, they ])roceeded thither, and were 
received in a friendly manner by Moselekatse,* tlie 
king of that division of Zoolus called Abaka Zoolus, 
or more generally Matabelc. lie, however, only 
allowed them t(» ajrproach one of his cattle outposts 
on horseback. I’rior to this visit this tribe had had 
some intercourse with the IJahurutsi, by wdiom they 
obtained partial information res])ccting white people, 
and particularly those on the Kuruman station, rvith 
Avhom they w^ere best acquainted. Dui’ing the time 

* 11c c.'tlls himself Mosclckafsp, sounding the e as in emit, but is 
also called Utnselekas, or l^msiligns, by the Kafir and /oolu tribes. 
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of his rcsidcMice on tlio Ijckua, and otlicr sources of 
tlie Oran^:c River, his j)eo|)le had been attacked hy 
the Rersrenaars, but as these were only (>ri(|uas and 
Corannas, he was in comparative iirnoranee 'of the 
(rharaeters and dispositions of the whifos. When 
these, traders returned, Moselekafse sent with tlieju 
two of his ImtiuHt, or chief men, for llie juirpose of 
obtainiiur a more particular knowledjfe of his white 
neighbours; charging thei\i |):irlieularly to make; 
themselves aeeptainted with the manners and instrne- 
tions of the Kunnnan teaeln rs. On their arrival 
they Avere astoni><hed beyond measure willi every 
thing they saw, and as they, aec-ortling to the- custom 
of their nation, Avere in a state of nudity, their ap¬ 
pearance A’ery much shocked the comparatively deli¬ 
cate feelings of the JJeehuanas, barbarians as they 
Avere. 'I'lie visitors, however, most cheerfully a(r- 
(piieseed in our suge:estions, for* the sake ol' deeeney 
and pro])riety. 'j'hey were shown e\ery maik of 
attention, Avhich was re(feive<l Avith a jmliteness to 
A\hieh we had been entirely una(;eustomed among the 
Beehiuyias, Avhieh eonvineed ns that true politeness 
Avas not eonfined to biith or civilization, and pointed 
out to us that our visitors AAcre the nobles of the 
nation to which they belonired. •Ea'cit thinir ealeu- 
lated to interest Avas exhibited to them. Our houses, 
the AAulls of our folds and‘gju dens, the water-ditch 
conveying a large stream out.of the bed of the river, 
and the smith’s forge, filled them Avith admiration and 
astonwihinent, Avhieh they ex|)ressed not in the Avihl 
gestures generally made by the uR’re plebeian, hut by 
the utmo.st gravity and profound veneration, as Avell 
as the most respcetlul demeanour. “ You are men, 
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we are but children,“ said one j while the other ob¬ 
served,' “ Moselekatse must be taught all these 
things. When standing in the hall of our house, 
looking ait the strange furniture of a civilized abode, 
the eye of one caught a small looking-glass, on which 
he gazed with admiration. Mrs. M. handed hiqi one 
which was considerably larger. He looked intensely 
at his reflected countenance, and never having seen it 
before, supposed it was that of one of his attendants 
on the other side; he very abruptly put his hand 
behind it, telling him to be gone, hut looking again 
at the same face, he cautiously turned it, and seeing 
nothing, he returned the glass, with great gravity, to 
Mrs. M., saying that he could uol trust it. 

Nothing apjieared to strike tlu'in so Ibrcibly as 
the public worship in our chapel. They saw' men 
like themselves meet together with great dec-onun ; 
mothers hushing their bal)e.s, or hastily retiring if 
they made any noise, and the elder children sitting 
perfectly silent. When the missionaiy ascended the 
puljjit, they listened to the hymn sung, and tliough, 
from their ignorance of the Bechuana language, they 
could not understand all that was said, they were con¬ 
vinced that something vciy serious was the subject of 
the address. The oi-der and fervour which pervaded 
all parts of the service bewildered their minds, w Inch, 
from their infancy, had-been accustomed to observe 
every ]nd)lic meeting introduced and characterized by 
the hoarse w'ar-song and displays of chivahy. They 
were inquisitive about every thing, and were surprised 
to find that the hymns we sung were not war-songs, 
expressive of the wild reveries which the associations 
of music brought to their minds. We embraced 
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every opportunity of tellings them the sini])H’ truths 
of the Grospel, and laboured to impress on their minds 
the blessings of peace. 

These men had intended to visit tlie white man’s 
country, the Colony, but this was found inconvenient, 
and Involved considerable diflicultv as to how they 
were t» he returned in safety. Accordin;:ly, a Hot¬ 
tentot, wlio had accoini)anied the traders as a wairon- 
driver, was appointed by them to reenndnet our visit¬ 
ors from our station to their own land. To tliis 
arrangement the latter made soiiu’ obji-i^tions, and it was 
well, for the eharaeter of the man was such as to niaUe 
him a fit tool for so cruel a monarch as Moselekatse 
was reported to be. NVliile this subject was under 
consideration, ’I’mbateand his companion entered my 
house, with dejected looks, and re<piested a jirivale 
interview; he informed me tbaj reports bad reached 
his ear, that the ilechuana tribes, through which they 
had to [)ass on the road homeward, were meditating 
their destruction. Of tbiv we had had our s»isj)iei(>n.i, 
and only wislied these noble visitors bad not been 
brought to a missionary station, for we eoubl not 
pretend to defend them bv a superior force. .Mr. 
llatnilton, Mrs. M., and I, met jjgain and again to 
deliberate on the subject, but we were at our wits* 

end. We took into c«)nsiderution the warlike cha- 

• • 

racter, and almost ovcrwhelnling imwer of the Mata- 
bcle, who had already destroyed njany powerful tribes, 
and saturated the Bakorie hills and plains with blood, 
following up the destruction connnenced by the Man- 
tatees. We could not help almost trembling at the 
possible consequences of the aniba.ssadors of such a 
power being butchered on the road. Having ma- 
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turely considered the subject, and implored Divine 
direction, it was resolved that I should take charge of 
them ^s far as the Bahunitsi conntiT, fnjin which 
they could proceed without danger to tlicir own 
land and people. The strangers most gratefully 
accepted of this proposal, their eyes glistening»witii 
delight. A wagon was hired, in addition to my own, 
for their conveyance, ’rhough these men were, 
strictly speaking savages, wc were couvinced that 
they were persons of influence and authority under 
their own sovereign, by the simple dignity of their 
deportment, and their own entire silence on the sub¬ 
ject. The delightful results of the Gospel of love and 
good-will to all men, were strikingly exhibited on our 
departure. The believers, and many others on the 
station, brought little presents to offer to the stran¬ 
gers, as w’ell as souif for their master, Moselekatse, 
whose name, in their natural state, they would have 
pronounced only with anathemas. Having obtained 
a sufficient number of volunteers to aecorn])any me, 
for there were some who thought tlie journey would 
be a disastrous one, we left the Kuruman on •the 9th 
of November. 

The two ambassa,dors were received at Old Lithako 
■with great k indness by the peoiile of Mahura, who at 
that period strongly recommended the pacifie pre¬ 
cepts of the Gospel infroduced by the missionaries, 
although he himself has not yet shown that he has 
received that Gospel into his heart, which has scat¬ 
tered so many bjessings in his path. Maura’s 
speech had a good effect on their minds, in so far as 
it convinced them, that he who professed so high 
a regard for their guardian would do them no harm. 
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Leaving Liiliako, we travelled in our empty.wagons 
with more than usual speed, over the Ihirolong plains, 
in m.any parts ol‘which the traveller, like the piariner 
on the ocean, sees the expanse iirouud lum hounded 
only l)y the horizon. Clumps of miuK)sas occasion¬ 
ally fillet the eye, while the grass, like fields of tall 
wheat, "waved in the hreeze ; amidst whiidi various 
kinds of Lrame were found, and the king of the forest 
roved at large. Some of the solitary iidiahifants, who 
suhsisted entirely on roots and the chase, would 
intercej)t our course, an<l hi'g a little tohacco, and 
sometimes |.a -s tlie night wlsere we encamped. 'J'hese 
were, indeed, the companions of the lion, and seemed 
perfectly versed in all his laetics. As we were re¬ 
tiring to rest one night, a lion passed near us, occa¬ 
sionally giving a ?'oar, which softly died away on the 
extended j)lain, as it was re.-jiimded to hy atu)ther 
at a distance. Directing the attention of these 
Biilala to this sound, and a-king if they thought 
there was danger, they turned their ears as to a voicar 
■with which they were familiar, and, after listening 
for a ntoment or two, replied, “ There is no <langcr; 
he has eaten, and is going to sleep.” They were 
right, and we slept also. Asking thtmi in the morn¬ 
ing how they knew' the lions were going to sleep, 
they replied, “ We liv'e wit|^ them; they are our 
companions.” 

At Sitlagole River, about 100 miles from the 
Kuruman, w'e halted in the afternoon, and allowed 
our oxen to graze on a rising.bank opposite our 
wagons, and somewhat farther than a gun-shot from 
them. Having but just halted, and not having 
loosened a gun, we were taken by surprise bv two 
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lions rushing out from a neighbouring thicket. The 
oldest one, of enormous size, approached within ten 
yards of the oxen, and bounding on one of my best, 
killed him. in a moment, by sending his great teeth 
through the vertebrae of the neck. The younger lion 
couched at a distance, while the elder licked hi^*prey, 
turning his head occasionally towards the othfer oxen, 
which had caught his scent and scampered off; then, 
with his fore-feet upon the carcas.s, he looked and 
roared at us, who were all in a scuffle to loosen our 
guns, and attack his majesty. Two of our number, 
more eager to frighten than to kill, discharged their 
muskets ; and, probably a ball whistling past his ear, 
induced him to retire to the thicket whence he had 
come, leaving us in quiet possession of the meat. At 
Meritsane, the bed of another dry river, we had a 
serenade of desert aiusic, composed of the treble, 
counter, and bass voices of jackals, hyenas, and 
lions. 

We were kindly treated by the Barolongs; and 
on the tenth day we arrived at Mosega, the abode 
of Mokhatla, regent over the fragments, though still 
a large body, of the Bahurutsi. These had congre¬ 
gated in a glen, and subsisted on game, roots, berries, 
and the produce of their corn-fields ; having been 
deprived of their fiockc by the Mantatees. They 
were evidently living in fear, lest Moselekatse should 
one day make them captives. From these people 1 
received a hearty welcome, though I was known to 
few of them except by name. 

Having fulfilled my engagement, in conveying my 
charge in safety to the Bahumtsi, I, in a solemn 
and formal manner, delivered them over to the care 
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of Mokhatla, requesting him either to go .himself, 
or send a strong esedrt to aceomiiany them until 
they reached the outposts of the AJatabele. .To this 
proposal the Tunas were strongly opposed, and en¬ 
treated me most earnestly to accompany them to 
their own country ; urging, that as I had shown them 
so much kindness, I nius^ go and experience that 
of their king, who they decrlared would kill them 
if they suffered me to return before he had seen me. 
Alokhatia came trembling, and begged me to go, as 
he and his ])eople would Hee if I refused. 1 pleaded 
my numerous engagements at the Kuruinan; but 
argument was vain. At last, to their inexpres.sil)lc 
joy, I consented to go as far as their first cattle 
outposts. Alokhatla had long wished to sec the 
feartul Aloselckatsc, wlio had desolatc'd tin* liakone 
country, and the ])ro\imity of«who.sc residence gave 
him just reason to tremble tor the safety of his 
j)eople ; and it was only because they wi-rc not the 
rich owners of herds of cattle, that they had not 
already become the prey of this African Napoleon. 

During three days of heavy rain, which detained 
us, Alokhatla, whose jdiysiognomy and maincnvrcs 
evinced that, while he had very little of what was 
noble about him, he was an adei)t at intrigue, and 
exhibited too much -of the^.sycophant to command 
respect, resolved to make hjinsdf one of my retinue. 
The country through which we had to travel was 
quite,()f a different character from that war had passed ; 
it was mountainous, and wooded to the summits: 
evergreens adorned the valley.s, in which numerous 
streams of excellent water flowed through nniny a 
winding course towards the Indian Oeean. During 
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the first and second day’s journey I was charmed 
exceedingly, and was often reminded of Scotia’s hills 
and dales. As it was a rainy season, every thing 
was fresh ; the clumps of trees that studded the 
plains being covered with rich and living verdure. 
But these rocks and vales, and picturesque scenes, 
w^ere often vocal with ^e lion’s roar. It "was a 
country once covered with a dense population. On 
the sides of the hills and Kashan mountains were 
towns in ruins, where thousands once made the 
country alive, amidst fruitful vales now covered with 
luxuriant grass, inhabited by game. The extirpating 
invasions of the Mantatees and Matabele had left to 
beasts of prey the undisj)uted right of these lovely 
woodland glens. Tiie lion, which had revelled on 
human ilesh, us if conscious that there was none to 
oppose, roamed at lai’ge, a terror to the traveller, who 
often heard with dismay his nightly roai’ing echoed 
back by the surrounding hills. We were mercifully 
preserved during the nights, though our slumbers were 
often interrupted by his fearful bowlings. We had 
frequently to take our guns and precede the wagon, as 
the oxen sometimes took fright at the sudden rush 
of a rhinoceros or buffalo from a tliicket. More 
than one instance occurred when, a rhinoceros being 
aroused from its slumbcrt by the crack of the whips, 
the oxen would scamper off like race-horses, r/hen 
destruction of gear, and some part of the wagon, was 
the result. As there was no road, we were frequently 
under the necessity-of taking verj' circuitous routes 
to find a passage through deep ravines ; and we were 
often obliged to employ picks, spades, and hatchets 
to clear our-way. When we bivouacked for the 
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night, a plain was gent'rally scU'cti’d, that \u‘ might 
he the better able to delcnd ourselves ; and when 
tire-wood was jdentil’id, we. made a mimher^ol' tires 
at a distance around tlie wagon. Ihit when it 
rained, our situation was pitiful indeed; and we 
only.wislu'd it to rain .'■o.lKu'd tliat tlie lion might 
not lilfo to leave his lair. 

Having travelled one hundred miles, five days alter 
leaving iMo.<ega we eajue to the iirst cattle out- 
j)osts ot" the Malahele, when we hail,(l hy a line 
rivulet. -My altintiou was arrested hy a beautiful 
and gigantic tree, .•'tanding in a defdi' leading into an 
e.Ntensive and woody ravine, between a high range of 
mountains. Seeing some individuals employed on 
the ground under its shadi', and i!ie eonieal points 
of what looked like liou.ses in miniature [U’olruding 
through its evergretn foliage^ I |>ro(redi'd tiulijer, 
and found that the tri'c wa>' inhahiled hy sevual fa¬ 
milies of IJakoiavs, l!ie alioiigiia> of the country. I 
ascended by the uotcln'd tinnk, ;md I'oimil, to my 
amazement, no less than sevuiteeii of lhe.se aerial 
ahodt^i, and threi' otlurs nnlinished. On ri'aehing 
the topmo.st hut, aI)out thirty liet from the ground, 
I entered, and sat ilown. Its (udy iinniture was the 
hay whieh covered the Ikxir, a spear, a spoon, and a 
howl full of locusts.. Notjyiving eatv n any thing that 
day, and from the novelty of my situation, not wish¬ 
ing to jctnni iminediati ly to the wagon-, 1 asked a 
woipan who sat at the door with a hahe at In r breast, 
pertni.ssion to eat. Tiiis slic granted with pleasure, 
and soon brought me more in a powdered state. 
Several uiore females came iVom the ncighhourimg 
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roosts, Stepping from branch to branch, to see the 
stranger, who was to them as great a curiosity as the 
tree was. to him. I then visited the different abodes, 
which were on several principal branches. ITie struc¬ 
ture of tliese houses was very simple. An oblong 
scaffold, about seven feet wide, is formed of stca^ght 
sticks. On one end of this platform a smaR cone 
is formed, also of straight’sticks, and thatched with 
grass. A person can nearly stand upright in it: the 
diameter of the floor is about six feet. The house 
stands on the end of the oblong, so as to leave a little 
square space before the door. On the day previous 
I had j)assed several villages, some containing forty 
houses, all built on poles about seven or eight feet 
from the ground, in the form of a circle: the ascent 
and descent is by a knotty branch of a tree placed in 
front of the house. \fi the centre of the circle there 
is always a heap of the bones of game they have 
killed. Such were the domiciles of the impoverished 
thousands of the aborigines of the country, who, 
having been scattered and peeled by Moselckatse, 
had neither herd nor stall, but subsisted on Idcusts, 
roots, and the chase. They adopted this mode of 
architecture to escape the lioirs which abounded in 
the country. During the day the families descended 
to the shade beneath to dress their daily food. When 
the inhabit ints increased, they supported the aug¬ 
mented weight on the branches by upright sticks; 
but when lightened of their load, they removed Uiese 
lor fire-wood. The .following sketch of the tree (a 
spe(;ies of Jicus,) taken on the spot, will serve to illus¬ 
trate what has been written on these aerial abodes. 



As a proof of the nrecssity of such an cx})cdient 
as above descrihed, 1 may aild, that diiriim; tlic 
day, having shot a rhinoceros, w(! had reserved the 
hump *of the animal to roast duriiiir the niglit ; a 
large ant-liill was selected for tlie j)iiipo.'e, and being 
prepared by excavation and tire, Jhis lit-l>it was depo- 
.sited. During tlie nie^lit a cotiple of lir)iis, attracted 
by the roast, drew muir, ayj thougli it was beyond 
gun-*hot, we eovdd hear lliein distinctly, as if holding 
council to wait till the lire went out, to (jhtain for 
themselves our anticipated hreaklast. As the fire 
aj)pearcd to have gone t)ut altog|L>ther, we had given 
up hoj)c till morning light showed us that the lions 
had been in earnest, hut the heat of the smoulder¬ 
ing ant-hill had etlcetuallv guarded our steak. 
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After my return to the wagons, some Matabele 
warriors approached, who, on seeing ’Umhate and his 
companion, and their attendants, bowed at a distance, 
until he beckoned them to draw near, when they 
addressed the Tunas in the most servile language, 
which proved that we had not been mistaken in re¬ 
garding them as men of distinction. Haviifg thus 
arrived at the out-posts of Moselekatse’s dominions, 
I again referred to my engagement, and proposed 
returning home, having now brought them thus far, 
and, according to the phraseology of the country, 
placed them among, or behind the shields of their 
nation. The two chief men arose, and after looking 
for a while on the ground as if in deep thought, ’Um- 
bate, laying his right hand on my shoulder, and the 
left on his breast, addressed me in the following lan¬ 
guage: “ Father, yon have been our guardian. We 
are yours. You love us, and w'ill you leave us ?” and 
pointing to the blue mountains on the distant horizon, 
“ Yonder,"’ he added, “dwells the great Moselekatse, 
and how shall we approach his presence, if you are 
not with us ? If you love us still, save us, for when 
we shall have told our news, he will ask why our 
conduct gave you pain to cause your return ; and be¬ 
fore the sun descend on the day we see his face, we 
shall he ordered out lor execution, because you are 
not. Look at me and my companion, and tell ,us if 
you can, that you will not go, for wc had better die 
here than in the sight of our people.” I reasoned, 
but they w’ere silent; their eyes, however, spoke a 
language I could not resist. “ Are you afraid ?” said 
one ; to which 1 replied, “ No.” “ Then,” said ’Um- 
bate, “ it remains with you to save oxir lives, and our 
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wives and children I'rom sorrow.” 1 now tbynd my¬ 
self in a perplcxins; position, these noble siijipliants 
standinj; before me, ’Undiate, whose inlelligcut coun¬ 
tenance beamed with benevolence, while his masculine 
companion, another Mars, displayed a sympathy of 
feeling not to be expected in the man of war, who 

could “count his nianv tens of slain warriors which 

• 

had adorned his head with a ring or badge of vic¬ 
tory and honour. My own attendants, whom 1 liad 
the day before been commending for their intrepidity, 
were looking on the transaction as if the destinies 
of an empire were involved; and lieard, not without 
strong emotion, my consent to accompany tlie stran¬ 
gers to their king. 

We now travelled along a range of mountains run¬ 
ning near E.S.K., while the country to the north and 
east became more level, hut heautifully studded with 
ranges of little hills, many isolated, of a conical form, 
along the bases of which lay the ruins of innumerable 
towns, some ot' which were ol‘ amazing extent. 'J’he 
soil of the valleys and extended plains was i>f tin; 
richest description. 'J’he tornmls from the adjacent 
heights had, Irom year to year, carried awa\ immense 
masses, in some places laying biu'e the substratum of 
granite rocks, exhibiting a mass of ri< h soil I'rom ten 
to twentv feet deci), where it, was evident native grain 
had* formerly waved ; and water-melons, |>umpkins, 
kidney-beans, and sweet retd had once ilourished. 
The .ruins of many towns showed siirns of immense 
labour and perseverance ; sttme fences, averaginir from 
four to seven feet high, raised apparently without 
mortar, hammer, or line. Every thing was circular, 
from the inner walls whicii surrounded each dwelling 
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or family residence, to those which encircled a town. 
In traversing these ruins, I found the remains of 
some hpuses which had escaped the flames of the ma¬ 
rauders. These were large, and displayed a far su¬ 
perior style to any thing I had witnessed among the 
other aboriginal tribes of Southern Africa. The" cir¬ 
cular walls were generally composed of hard clay, 
with a small mixture of cow-dung, so well plastered 
and polished, a rcflned portion of the former mixed 
with a kind of ore, that the interior of the house had 
the appearance of being varnished. The walls and 
door-ways were also neatly ornamented with a kind 
of architraves and cornices. The pillars supporting 
the roof in the form of pilasters, projecting from the 
walls, and adorned with flutings and other designs, 
showed much taste in the architectresses. This taste, 
however, was exercised on fragile materials, for there 
was nothing in the building like stone, except the 
foundations. The houses, like ail others in the inte¬ 
rior, were round, with conical roofs, extending be¬ 
yond the walls, so as to afford considerable shade, or 
what might be called a verandah. The raising of 
the stone fences must have been a work of immense 
labour, for the materials had all to be brought on the 
shoulders of men, and the quarries vrhere these mate¬ 
rials were probably obtained, were at a considerable 
distance. The neighbouring hills also gave apple 
demonstration of human perseverance, w'ith instru¬ 
ments of the most paltry description. ^ 

In some j)laces were found indigenous fig-trees, 
growing on squares of stone left by the quarriers, the 
height of twelve feet, and held together by the inter¬ 
secting roots of the tree. On some of these we 
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found ripe figs, hut, from the stony basis, ami un¬ 
cultivated state, they were niucli inferior to those 
grown in the gardens of the Colony. Many an hour 
have I walked, pen.sively, among these scenes of 
desolation,—casting my thought.s hack to the jicriod 
wh«i these now ruined hahitations teemed with life 
and rut'clry, and wlien the hills and dales resound(Tl 
to the burst of heathen joy. Nothing now remained 
but dilapidated walls, heaps of stones, and nd)l)ish, 
mingled with human skulls, which, to a contempla¬ 
tive mind, told their ghastly tale. These are now 
the abodes of reptiles and beasts of prey. Oeeasion- 
ally a large stone-fold might he seen oeeuj)it'd by the 
cattle of the Matahele, who had caused the land tlius 
to mourn. Having Matahele with me, I found it ex¬ 
tremely difficult to elicit local information from the 
dejected and scattered aborigines who (KU'asionally 
came in our way. 'I’liese trenriiled before the nobles 
who ruled them with a rod of iron. It was soon 
evident that the usurpc'rs were anxious to keep me 
in the dark about the devastations which everywhere 
met our eyes, and they always endeaxoured to hi; 
jiresent when I came in contact with the aiairigines 
of the country, but as 1 could speak the language 
some oj)portunities were affimled. fine of the three 
servants who aecoin])anied the two ainba'-sadrus to 
the Kuruman, was a captne among the .Mantatees, 
who had been defeated at Old Lithako. lie', as well 
as his tellow-servants, felt a pleasure in j-peaking with 
us m Scchuana, their native language. He, and 
many hundreds more of that jV'ople, were, on their 
return from the defeat, taken piisoners by Mosele- 
katse. This individual, though an athletic and stern- 
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looking being, was also a shrewd observer of cha¬ 
racter, and possessed a noble mind, which revolted 
at the tyranny of his new masters. He was a native 
of the regions through which we were now passing, 
and would sometimes wliisper to me events connected 
with the desolation of his father-land. These nations 
he described as being once numerous as the Ipcusts, 
rich in cattle, and traffickors, to a great extent, with 
the distant tribes of the north. My informant, with 
his fellow Bakones, had witnessed the desolation of 
many of the towns around us—the sweeping away the 
cattle and valuables—the butchering of the inhabit¬ 
ants, and their being enveloped in smoke arid flames. 
Commandos of Chaka, the once bloody monarch of 
the Zoolus, had made friglitful havoc; but all these 
were nothing to the final overtln ow of the Bakone 
tribes by the arms of Mosclekatse. The former 
inhabitants of these Kixuriant hills and fertile plains 
had, from peace and plenty, become effeminate,— 
while the Matabele, under the barbarous reign of 
the monster Chaka, from whose iron grasp they had 
made their escape, like an overwhelming torrent, 
rushed onward to the north, marking their course 
with blood and carnage. 

On a Sabbath morning 1 ascended a hill, at the 
base of which wc nad halted the preceding evening, 
to spend the day. I had scarcely reached the summit 
and sat down, when I found that my intelligent com¬ 
panion had stolen away from the party, to answer 
some questions I had asked the day before, arid to 
which he could not reply, because of the presence 
of his superiors. Happening to turn to the right, 
and seeing bcibre me a large extent of level ground 
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covered with ruins, I itujuired what had become of 
the inhabitants. He liad just sat down, Imt rose, 
evidently with some fct'lin!r, and, stretcliini' forth his 
arm in the direction of the ruins, said, “ 1, even 
I, beheld it!” and paused, as if in dee^* thoinrht. 
“ TiKTe lived the great ehief of multitudes. Me 
reigne*l among them like a king. Me was the chief 
of the blue-coloured cattlu. 'I’hey were numerous 
as the dense mist on the inountain brow; his flocks 
covered the plain. Me thought the number of his 
warriors wouhl awe his enemies. Mis people boasted 
in their spears, and laughed at the cowardice of such 
as had fled from their towns. ‘ I shall slay them, 
and hang up their shields on my hill. Our race is 
a race of warriors. Who ever sulxlucd our fathers ? 
they were mighty in combat. U’e still |)ossess the 
spoils of ancient times. Have not our dogs eatj'ii 
the shields of their nobles ? 1'he viiltun's shall devour 
the slain of our euemies.’ Thus they sang, a!id thus 
they danced, till they beheld on yonder heights the 
approaching foe. The noise of their song was hushed 
in ni'jilit, and their hearts were tilled with dismay. 
Thev saw the clouds ascend from the pl.tius. It was 
the smoke of burning towns. The confusion of a 
whirlwind was in the heart of the gr<'at chief of the 
blue-coloured cattle. The shout was raised, ‘ 'J’hey 
are friends;’ hut they shouted again, ‘ 'J'in-y are foes,’ 
till flieir near approach proc»!aiined them naked .Ma- 
tahcle. The Jiien >ei/ed tiicir artui, and rushed out, 
as if*to chase the antelope. The onset was as the 
voice of lightning, and their spehrs as the shaking of 
a forest in the autumn .-torm. The. Matabcle lions 
raised the shout of death, and flew upon their victims. 
It was the shout of victory. Their hissing and hollow 
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groans told their progress among the dead. A few 
moments laid hundreds on the ground. The clash 
of shields was the signal of triumph. Our people fled 
with their cattle to the top of yonder mount. The 
Matabele entered the town with the roar of the lion ; 
they pillaged and tired the houses, speared the 
mother.s, and cast Iheir infants to the flame^* The 
sun went down. The wictors emerged from the 
smoking plain, and pursued their course, surrounding 
the base of yonder hill. They slaughtered cattle; they 
danced and sang till the dawn of day ; they ascended, 
and killed till their hands were wcarj'^ of the spear.” 
Stooping to the ground on which we stood, he took 
uj) a little dust in his hand ; blowing it off, and hold¬ 
ing out his naked palm, he added, “ That is all that 
remains of the great chief of the blue-coloured cattle!”. 
It is impossible for me to describe my feelings while 
listening to this descriptive effusion of native elo¬ 
quence ; and I afterwards embraced opportunities of 
writing it down, of which the above is only an abridg¬ 
ment. I found also from other aborigines that his 
was no fabled song, but merely a compendious sketch 
of the catastrophe. 

We were detained several days at this place by 
dreadful storms of fhunder, which appeared to make 
the very mountains shake, and heavy rains which 
caused torrents of water*<to fall from the neighbouring 
heights, which deluged "the plains. The luxuriance 
of every thing on hill and dale was great. Tlie rich 
black soil being saturated with water, becaifle so 
adhesive, that it was found impossible for either men 
or oxen to proceed. The wheels became one mass of 
clay, which nothing could detach; while the feet of 
the oxen became so large with the tenacious soil, that 
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it was out of our power to move them from llie spot. 
Tlioiidi we could only .sec the smoke of distant \il- 
lasics, we had frequent vi-itors hriiiirini; ns aiuimlant 
sujq)lie.s of milk ai\d yrain, home on the heads of 
women belonjiinjj to the subjugated Ih-ehiiana tribes. 

T|ie tlark cloudy weather and imeomfortable ae- 
fomntodations awoke "loomv Ibrbodimrs in the mind?, 
of my })eople, some of whom would uladly have es¬ 
caped, but the distance from home was too irreat. 
A\ hen the weather allowed us to proceed, two ilays 
more brought us throuuh a lertili' country to the 
banks of the Limpopo, called I’ri, bi;rher up, where 
the scaly crocodile may be seen [)rotrudine: his ue:ly 
snout on the sediiv bank of the river. 

Passinir over some hills to the riirht, we wen- not 
a little sur])rised, on de.seendine: into the ne.vt ^len, to 
find a larjj^e huntim; party of IJerend lierend and his 
peojde, with a number of wagons. From lierend I 
learned that Mr. Archbell, Wesleyan missionary, had 
come along with him to look out for a suitabk; spot 
for a stiition, and in company with Mrs. A. had left 
the party three days bel'ore, to .see Moseh katse, and that 
the Matahele monarch had refused to receive him till 
our arrival, our approach having been long announced 
at the ea])ital. A special messcMger having arrived to 
conduct me thither, I proceeded by a eirenitous r«)iite 
over hill and dale, (|uite di^eult enough for human 
beings to traverse, much jnore so for o.xen with 
wagons, and after a long and harassing day’s ride, we 
reached the Pehan river to halt for the sabbath, the 
greater j>art of which 1 sjrent with Mr. and Mrs. Arch¬ 
bell ; a treat I little expected when 1 left home. 

On Monday we were joined by Mr. A. and a 

‘J M 
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trader. From my Matabele charge I learned, that 
Moselekatse was not altogether satisfied with Berend’s 
intrusion into his dominions, and had therefore re¬ 
fused to see any one before our arrival. Mr. A., who 
had been kept some days waiting, and was strongly 
inclined to return, was prevailed upon to acjcom- 
pany us, and two days more we proceeded eastward, 
over a hilly, trackless, ^nd woody country, receiv¬ 
ing every demonstration of the pleasure Moselekatse 
anticipated in welcoming us at his capital. In the 
early part of the day we came within sight of the long- 
looked-for spot under a range of hills. One of the 
Tunas had left us at the Limpopo, to aj)pear in person 
before his king, and, as he expressed it, to make 
my path straight to the abode of his sovereign. 
“ There,” said ’Umbate, pointing to the town, “ there 
dwells the great king I’ezoolu,* the Elephant, the 
Lion’s paw,” following up these titles with ascriptions 
of extravagant praise. 

As the wagons had to make a circuit to arrive at a 
ford through the river, Entsabotluku, Mr. Archbell, 
myself, and two of our attendants, saddled our horses 
to go the direct road. When we reached the river, 
we found people bathing, who, seeing horsemen, 
scampered oft‘ in the greatest terror. We proceeded 
directly to the town, and on riding into the centre of 
the large fold, which was, capable of holding ten thou¬ 
sand head of cattle, we were rather taken by sui prise 
to find it lined by eight hundred warriors, besides 
two hundred who were concealed on each side of 
the entrance, as if in ambush. We were beckoned 


* Heaven, one of bis titles. 
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to dismount, whicli we did, holdim; our liorst s’ Itridl -s 
ill our hands. The warriors at the irate fW>-laiil!y 
rushed in with liideous yells ; and leapiiyu: Imrii lli.* 
earth with a kind of kilt around their Ixidies, hainrinir 
like Ioo.se tails, and their larije shields, frithtened our 
hor.s?,s\ They then joined the eirele, fallinir into rank 
with a* nineh order as it they had hei n aeensloiued 
to Kuro|iean taetie?'. Ilert*we stood, surruundi'l hy 
warriors, whose kilts were of ape skins, and tlieir It irs 
and arms adorned with the hair and tails of oxen, 
their shields reaehinir to their chins, and their heads 
adorned with feathers. 

Althonirh in the centre of a town, all was silent as 
the midnight hour, while the men were motionless 
as statues. Kyes oidy were sien to move, and there 
was a rich disjilay of fine white* teeth, .\fter some 
minutes of jirolound silence, which was only inter¬ 
rupted hy the breathing of our horses, the war song 
hurst forth, 'riiere w.is harmony, it is true, and tiny 
heat time with their feet, jtrodueiiur a sound like 
hollow thundi r ; hut some parts of it was mu-ie he- 
fitting •the nether reirion^, C'^iieeially when they imi¬ 
tated the groaninir> of the dyiinj; on the field of haftle 
and the yells and hissings of the eonijuerors. An¬ 
other simultaneous pause ensued, and .still we won¬ 
dered what was iiitended, till out marched the 
monarch from behind tlie lines, followed hy a nuinher 
of men hearing baskets and Iftiwls of food. lie came 
up to us, and having been instructed in our mode of 
salutaMon, gave each a clumsy hut hearty shake of 
the hand. lie then politely turned to the food, which 
was placed at our feet, and invited us to jiartake. 
Jiy this time the wagons were seen In the distance 
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and liayinf' intimated our wish to he directed to a 
place V iiere we miirlit encamp in the outskirts of the 
town, i.'c ace<)m|)anie(i ns, keej)inii: fast hold of my 
rij^lit arm, though not in the most graceful manner, 
yet with jH'rfeet familiarity. “ 3'he land is before 
you ; you aie come to your son. You must sleep 
where you please.” \Vlu>n the ” moving hou. es,” as 
the wagons were callc-d, (iiew near, he took a firmer 
grasp of my arm, and look('d on them with luuitler- 
ahle surprise ; and this man, the terror of thousands, 
drew hack with fear, as ojie in doubt as to whi'ther 
they were not living creatures. Wlien the oxen we re 
unyoked, he ap’proached the wagon with the utmost 
caution, still holding nu? hy one hand, and placing the 
other on In's mouth, indicating his surprise. Jle 
looked at tJiein vei'y intently, jeaj’tieularly the wlieels, 
and w'luai told of how many ])ieces t)f wood each 
wheel was composed, his wonder was. increased. 
After examining all very closely, one mystery yet 
remained, how the hu-ge hand of iron surrounding the 
felloes of the wheel came to be in one piece without 
either end or joint. ’Ihnbate, my friend and fellow- 
traveller, whose visit to our station had made him much 
wiser than his master, took hold of my right hand 
and related what he had seen. “ My eyes,” he said, 
“ saw that very hand,” pointing to mine, “ cut these 
bars of iron, take a piece off- one end, and then join 
them as you now see them.” A minute inspection 
ensued to discover the welded pai’t. “ Does he give 
medicine to the iron?” was the monarch’s inquiry. 
“ No,” said ’Umbate, “ nothing is used but fire, a 
hammer, and a chisel.” Moselekatse then returned 
to the tow'n, where the w'arriors were still standing as 
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lie left tlu'in, who received him with immense hursts 
of aj)plause. 

The accompanyini; sketches exhibit a Mptahele, 
and a ]k)tla])i or Deelmana warrior. They are jdaeed 
together for tiie purpose of showing the dift’erenee 
of tflSs^e and co.stume, as well as the armour tised by 
those distinct trilu-s. Some thousands of the .Mata- 
bele, composing several retinients, are distinguished 
by the colour of their .shields, as well as the kind 
and profusion of leathers which generally adorn their 
heads, Inn ing also a long feather of tlie blue crane 
rising from their brt)ws, all which has an imposing 
cdect at their onset. 'I’heir arms consist of a shield, 
short spear, and club. 'I'lie club, f)ften made of the 
horn of a rhim)ceros or hard wood, they throw with 
unerring precision, so as even to strike dead the 
smaller antelope. The sjx-ai is not intended for 
throwing, but i'or close combat ; and .such being their 
mode of warfare, the tribes aecustomed to throw their 
light Javelins to a distance are overtaken by these 
orgiinized soldiers and mowi-d down. 'I’liey tnirst 
eomjijer or die ; and il t»ne return without his shield 
or .spear, at the frown of his sovereiLOi he is instantly 
despatched by another, 'i'hey hjok be.-t in their war 
dress, which is only Avorn on great oeea'^ions, and 
without which they are, like^thc Kafir tribes, in a .state 
of nuditv. Tliev rarclv u^e a war-axe, which dis- 
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tingnishes the accompanying Jicehuaiia warrior, and 
which he only uses wlien brought into embarrassed 
circmnstances, when his spears are e.vpended, or 
when butchering the vamiuislicd enemy. Their 
shields, made of the thickest part of the ox hide, 
arc very different in .size and shape. Tltat of the 
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Matabele is sufficiently large to cover the body, while 
the otlfer is light, and easily maiucuvred so as to 
throw <Vf’ the missiles of the enemy. That of a Ila- 
suto is smaller still, and seems only capable of defend¬ 
ing the left 'hand, which gnisps the spears, and a rod 
hearing a })lume of black ostrich feathers. 

Moselekatsc did not fail to supply us ahur.dantly 
with meat, milk, and a weftk kind of beer, made from 
the native grain. He appeared anxious to 2 )leasc, 
and to exhibit himself and j)eo))lc to the best advan¬ 
tage. In accordance with savage notions of confer¬ 
ring honour, all the inhabitants and warriors of the 
neighbouring towns were ordered to congnigate at 
head-tjuarters, and on the following day a ])ul)iic l)all 
Avas given in compliment lolhc strangers. A smooth 
plain adjoining the town was selected for the pm pose, 
where Aloselekat.se took his stand in the centre of 
an immense circle of his soldiers, numbers of women 
being present, who, with their shrill voices and clap¬ 
ping of hands, took part in the concert. About thirty 
ladies from his harem, with lonij white wands, marched 
to the song backward and forward on the outside of 
the ranks, their well lubricated .shining bodies being 
too weighty for the agile moviinents Avhich eharac- 
tcri/ed the matrons and damsels of loAver rank. They 
sang their war songs, and^ one composed on occasion 
of the visit of the strangers, ga/.ing on and adoring 
with trembling fear and "admiration the potentate in 
the centre, who stood and sometimes regulated the 
motions of thousands by the movement of bis tiead, 
or the raising or depression of his hand. He then sat 
down on his shield of lion’s skin, and asked me if it 
was not tine, and if we had such things in my country. 
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I could not gratify his vanity by saying I did admire 
that which excited the most thrilling sensations in 
his n»artial bosom ; and as to there being ball-.s public 
balls, in honour of the great and renowned, I did not 
choose to acknowledge. 

, ligs public entertainment, or display of national 
glory,*occupied the greater part of the day, when the 
chief retired, swollen with f)ridc, amiiLst the deafening 
shouts of adoring a])plause, not only of the i)opulaec, 
but cfl’ his satraj)s, who followed at a distance to do 
him homage at his own abode. AVhenever he arose 
or sat down, all within sight hailed him with a shout, 
Bnaife f or Anite! followed by a number of his high- 
soundine: titles, such as (ireat King, King of Heaven, 
the Elephant, etc. 



No. ). A Bfrhtiiina noeille or bodkin, about sixdnchM long. 

2. Ita iihrath, made of braiM wire. 

3. \ war-axe, the haudle of rhiiiocerrtt bom, aliout (wo and a half feet long. 

4. The nheatli of a knife. 

5. Tlie knife, aix inchrii long, with a carved ivorv handle. 
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As Mr. Archbt'll fotind it necossaiy to make a very 
sliort stay, and having myself left home without any 
intention of travelling half so far, 1 informed his 
savage majesty that my visit must also be short, as 
my family and friends at the Kuruman would suppose 
that evil had befallen me on a road where there was 
little other comjtany than beasts of prey. 1'his was 
all very reasonable, but he contrived, with no* little 
artifice and persuasion, to detain me ten days. During 
this period I had fre(]ucnt inteiTiews with him, but 
1 was not favouiublv situated for obtaining a know- 
ledge of his real character; lor not a soul in his 
dominions dared breathe a syllable that was not cal¬ 
culated to set him forth as the best and noblest of 
beings, immaculate in his actions, the very j)erfcgtioii 
of all that was lovely, just, and good ; possessing a 
power which could hurl the mountains from their 
foundations ; and finally, that his smile was life, while 
liis frown scattered terror and death. However, I 
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learned something of his disjiosition from the. attend¬ 
ants of the chiefs who had visited the Kurumiln, and 
who were permitted to remain at my wagons, with 
additions to their number, to serve or^carry mes¬ 
sages, but in reality to watch our movements, and 
tftke cognizance of all intercourse between myself and 
the natives. They were nevertheless very obedient to 
my suggestions, for when I wanted (juietness, I had only 
to hold up my finger to signify who I wished should 
go, or*Yho remain. Common pcojilo were not allowed 
to apjiroach without sjiecial j)ermis.sion, and 1 was 
freiiuently obliged to prevent my body-guard dis¬ 
charging sticks, stones, or any thing else, at any one 
who should dare approach within certain limits. It 
was with no little dillicnlty I jirevcnted broken heads 
and broken bones, for they ajipeared to perform their 
tyrannical fmu-tions with real z«st. 

During one of my first interviews with Moselekatsc 
the following incident took place, which shows that, 
however di'irraded and cruel man may become, he i.s 
capable of being subdued by kindness, lie drew near 
to tbe*>i)ot where I stood, with some attendants bear¬ 
ing dishes of food ; the two chiefs who had been at 
the Kuruman were with me, but on tbe approach of 
their sovereign they bowed and withdrew, shouting 
as usual, “ llaaite ’nkhosi onkolu,” but were instantly 
de.siml to return. Mo.-elek^jtse, placing liis left hand 
on my shoulder, and his right on bis breast, adilrissed 
me yi the following language; “ .Matdmbane,* 1 call 
you such because you have been my father. 1'ou 
have made my heart as white as milk; milk is not 
white to-day, my heart is white. I cease not to 

* Thr iiaim; of his hitlicr. 
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wonder at the love of a stranger. You never saw me 
before,'but you love me more than my own people. 
You led me when I was hungry; you clothed me 
^.when I was naked; you carried me in your bosom 
and, raising my right arm with his, added, “that arm 
shielded me from my enemies.” On my replying, .1 
was unconscious of having done him any such ser¬ 
vices, he instantly pointed to the two ambassadors 
who were sitting at my feet, saying, “ These are great 
men; 'Umbate is my right hand. When I senf them 
from my presence to see the land of the white men, 
I sent my ears, my eyes, my mouth ; what they heard 
I heard, what they saw I saw, and what they said, 
it was Mosclekatse who said it. You fed them and 
clothed them, and when they were to be slain, you 
were their shield. You did it unto me. You did it 
unto Moselckatse, the son of Machobane.” These 
expressions received additional colourings from his 
retinue, who added fresh fuel to the flame of pride 
which ever burned in his heart, by assuring him that 
it was the renown of his mighty name which had 
commanded the homage of distant nations.' The* 
testimony of his gratitude was duly appreciated and 
acknowledged, and the assurance given that it was 
in my power to tell him news. This w'as the new's 
of the love of God, to which he listened at first wdth 
apparent attention, but his countenance soon betrayed 
a truant mind, while his eyes looked with delight on 
the droves of sleek cattle approaching the town^ and 
which possessed charms infinitely more captivating 
than the topics of our conversation. 

Thus ended the Saturday eve, when his majesty, 
indicating by a polite bow’ that he had heard enough 
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for the present, rose amidst the shouts of his altenA- 
ants, and retired to society and conversatidn more 
consrenial with' his savaj?e mind. ’Umhate and two 
of hi.s relations whom he wished to introduce to my. 
notice, remained behind till a late hour. One of these 
appt'iy ed to be a man of superior intellect, and put 
rdther^trikiiii; questions on the subjects which I had 
brought before the attenticfti of the great man. The 
stillness of a serene night, far from the dance and 
war s«fng, which echoed from the neighbouring hills, 
inspired confidence in these chieftains, who spoke in 
wliispej's, as if afraid that their king should hear their 
liberty of sj)eech. ’Umbatc repeated to his friend 
much that he had heard from me on the road about 
divine things. Though extremely cautious in their 
remarks, it was evident that they were not insensible 
of the rigours of the despotism under which they 
lived. I had been struck witf» the fine, open coun¬ 
tenances of many of the warriors, wlio, though living 
amid the bewildering ma/.es of ignorance and super¬ 
stition, debased, dejected, and oppressed under the 
iron sceptre of a monarch addicled to shedding l)lood, 
possessed noble minds ; but, alas 1 whose only source 
of joy was to comiucr or the in the ranks of their 
sovereign. The following morning was marked by 
a melancholy display of that .so-called heroism which 
[)refers death to dishonour.' A feast had been ])ro- 
claiined, cattle had been’* slaughtered, and many 
hearts beat high in anticipation of wallowing in all 
the excesses of savage delight; eating, drinking, danc¬ 
ing, and singing the victors’ song over the slain, 
whose bones lay bleached on the neighbouring plains. 
Every heart appeared elate but one. He was a man 
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of ranl<, and wliat was called an Entnna, (an offurcr,) 
who wore on his head the usual had^^e of dignity. He 
was brought to head-quarters. Ilis arm bon; no 
shield, nor his hand a sjiear; he had been divested 
of these, which liad been his glory, lie was brought 
into the presence of the king, and his chief coiinci^, 
charged with a crime, for which it was in vaiif to ex- 
jiect pardon, even at the" hands of a more humane 
government, lie bowed his fine elastic figure, and 
kneeled before the judge. The case was investigated 
silently, which gave solemnity to the scene. Not a 
whisper was heard among the listening audience, and 
the voices of the council w'ere only audible to each 
other, and the nearest spectators. The prisoner, 
though on his knees, had something dignified and 
noble in his mien. Not a muscle of his countenance 
moved, but his bright. black eyes indicated a feeling 
of intense interest, which the moving balance between 
life and death only could produce. The case required 
little investigation; the charges w'cre clearly substan¬ 
tiated, and the cul}n’it ])leudcd guilty. But, alas ! he 
knew it was at a bar where none ever heard the heart- 
reviving sound of pardon, even for offences small 
compared with his. ,A jiause ensued, during which 
the silence of Jcatli pervaded the assembly. At length 
the monarch sjiokc, amj,, addressing the prisoner, 
said, “ You are a dead man, but 1 shall do to-day 
what I never did before ; I spare your life for the sake 
of my friend and father”—jiointing to the spot vyhere 
1 stood. “ I know his heart weeps at the shedding 
of blood; for his sake I spai’e your life; he has tra¬ 
velled from a far country to see me, and he has made 
my heart white; but he tells me that to take awa^ 
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lil'f is ail awful tliin;;, am! never can Ik* undone 
ajrain. lie has ideaded with me not to co* to uar, 
nor destroy life. I wish him, when he returns to his 
own liome airain, to re'turn with a heart as white as 
he has inarie mine. I spare yon for hijs sake, for I 
lovof him, and he has saved the. lives of my people. 
*l>ut,”,eontinned the kinir, “ you must be degraded 
for life; yon must no more associate with the nobles 
of the land, nor enter the towns of the jirinees of the 
peojile; nor ever aiiain miiiijle in the dance of the 
mighty. Go to the jioor of the held, and let your 
com[>anions be the inhabitants of the deserts.” The 
sentence jiassed, the jiardoned man was exjjected to 
bow in grateful adoration to him whom he was wont 
to look upon and exalt in songs applicable only to 
One to whom belongs universal sway and the des¬ 
tinies of man. But, no! bolding his bands clasped 
on his bo.som, he re|ilied, “ X) king, alHiet not my 
heart! I have nu'iited thy displeasure; let me be slain 
like the warrior; I eannot live with the jmor.” And, 
rai.sing his hand to the ring he wore on his brow, he 
continued, “ How ean I live among the dogs of the 
king, and disgrace these badges of honour whiidi I 
won among the sjiears and shields of the mighty ? 
Xo, I eannot live! Let me die, O IV/oolu!” Jiis 
request was granted, and his hands tied erect over 
his head. Now my exei'tjons to save bis life were 
vain. lie disdained the’-boon on the conditions 
offered, preferring to die with the honours he had won 
at flie jioint of the spear—honours which even the 
act that condemned him did not tarni.sh—to exile 
and poverty among the children of the de.sert. He 
was led forth, a man walking on each side. My eve 
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followed him till he reached the top of a precipice, 
over wldch he was precipitated into the deep pool of 
the river beneath, where the crocodiles, accustomed 
to such meals, were yawning to devour him ere he 
could reach .the bottom ! This was a sabbath morning 
scene such as iieathenism exhibits to the view of the 
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Christian philanthropist, and such as is calculr.ted to 
excite in his bosom feelings of the deepest sympathy. 
This magnanimous heathen knew of no hereafter. He 
was without God and without hope. But, however 
deplorable the state of such a person may be, he will 
not be condemned as equally guilty with those who, 
in the midst of light and knowledge, self-separated 
from the body, recklessly rush into the presence of 
their Maker and their Judge. We have often read of 
the patriotism of the Greeks and Romans, and heard 
that magnanimity of soul extolled which could sacri¬ 
fice honour, j)roperty, and life itself, for the public 
good, rather than become the vassals of a foe, and 
live divested of the poor trappings of human glory; 
if this be virtue, there are, even among Afric’s sons, 
men not inferior to the most illustrious of the. Ro¬ 
mans. The very monarch who \vas thus influenced 
by the presence of the Christian missionarj^ needed 
only to ask his warrioVs, “ Who among you will be¬ 
come a sacrifice for the safety of the state, and the 
countiy^’s good ?” and his*,‘choicest men would have 
run upon the thick bosses*'of the enemy’s buckler. * 
Moselekatsc’s conduct in this affair produced a 
strange impression among his people, some of wliom 
regarded me as an extraordinarj’ being, who could thus 
influence one more terrible to them than the fiercest 
lion of the forest. His government, so far as I could 
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discover, was the very essence of despotism. The 
persons of the people, as well as their possessions, 
were the property of their monarch. His word was 
law, and he had only to lift his tingor or give a frown, 
and his greatest nobles trenihled in his pr^,scncc. No 
one jjp])eared to have a judgment of his own; none 
dnred liegativc an opinion breathed by his sovereign. 
When any were permitted^to ap])roaeh his person, 
they crouched softly, muttering his great names. 
Messengers from the distant out-stations of his do¬ 
minions were constantly arriving. These Imd down 
their shields and spears at a distance, approached, 
and then kneeled about thirty yards from his royal 
person; and when it was his pleasure to receive the 
commmncation, it was conveyed by one of his chiefs 
in waiting. Some of these brought the news of the 
attack of lions on some parts of his distant herds, 
but no one ])rcsumed to I)e <110 reporter without 
bringing the head and ])aws of the animal which had 
tlared to a.ssail the possc.ssions of its mighty name¬ 
sake. 

Althouirh his tvrannv was such, that one would 
have supposed his subjects would execrate bis name, 
they were the most servile devotees of their master. 
Wherever he was seated, or wherever he slept, a 
number of sycophants, fantastically dressed, attended 
liiin, whose business was tOMiiarcb, jump, and dance 
aboirt, sometimes standing adoring his pcrs«m, then 
mantciivring with a slick, and vociferating the 
miglUy deeds of valour performed by himself and 
Maehobanc. The same things* are repeated again 
and again, often with a aaj)idity of articulation which 
baffles the understanding of their own countnmen. 
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After listening many times, I»was able, with the 
assistance of one of these parasites, to jiick uj) the 
followmg expressions;—“ () Pezoolu, the king of 
kings, king of the lieavens, wlio would not fear before 
tlie son of Maeltobane, mighty in battle! Where are 
tlie mighty before tlie 2>i'esen(;e of our great ^ing? 
Where is tlie strength of the foriist before the grc;.t 
Elejihant ? The proboseis is breaking the branches of 
the forest! It is the sound of the shields of the son 
of Machobane. lie breathes ujion their faces ; it is 
the fire among the dry grass! Ilis enemies arc con- 
sumoil before him, king of kings! Father of fire, he 
ascends to the blue heavens; he sends his lightnings 
into tlu: clouds, and makes the I'ain to descend 1 Ye 
mountains, woods, and grassy jilains, hearken to the 
voice of the son of Machobane, king of heaven!” 
I’his is a s|)ecimen of the sounding titles which in¬ 
cessantly meet the eai- of this jiroud mortal, and are 
sufheient to make the haughty monarch believe that 
he is what the terror of the name of Dingaan con¬ 
vinced him he was not; for, notwithstanding all his 
vain boasts, he could not conceal his fears ol the suc¬ 
cessor of the bloody Chaka, against whose iron sway 
he had rebelled. 

It may be necess.iry to notice here, very briefly, 
the origin of this great man. When a youth his 
father was the chief of ‘im independent tribe. His 
jieojile were attacked bj* one more jioweiful, and 
routed. He took refuge under the sceptre of Chaka, 
who was then rendering his name terrible by deeids of 
irrime. Moselekatse,' from his intrepid character, was 
placed at the head of a marauding expedition, which 
made dreadful havoc among the northern tribes ; but. 
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instead of giviiis; iip*t]ie wliolo of the spoils, he made 
a reserve for liimself. Tliis reaeliim; the •oars of 
C'haha, reveiii;e instantly hnrned in the tyrant’s I»o- 
som, who resolved to annihilate' so dariinj an aii^res- 
sor. Moselekatse was half [irepared Uf take rii»ht, 
and •descend on the thiekly-]ieopleil n'irions of the 
north.tlike a sweepin;: pestilence. 1 le escaped, after 
a desperate eontliet with the warriors of t'haka, who 
killed nearly all the old men, and many «)f the wetmen. 
Ills (leslruetive career amoivj: the' Makone tribes has 
been noticed ; lint dire as that was, it must have bee'ii 
only a faint Iranserijit of the ti'rror, di’solation, and 
death, which extended to the utmost limits of Chaka’s 
eon(|uests. l'houi:h but a follower in the footsteps 
of ( haka, the eareei' of Moselekatse, from the period 
of his rcA'oll till the time 1 saw him, and loni' aftc'r, 
formed an interminable ealaloirue of crimes. Searei lv 
a mountain, o^•er extc'iisivi' ri'irions, but bore the 
marks of his deadly iie. Hi-, experience and native 
cunninu: enabled hint to triumph over the minds of 
his men, and made his tremblini' c;i|)tives soon adore 
him a-i an invincible sovereiirn. Those who resisted, 
and would not stoop to be his do;j:>, he hutcheri'd. 
He trained the captured youth ^in his own tactics, 
so that the majority of his itrmy were tbreijmers j 
hut his chiefs and nohh's gloried in their de-cent from 
the Zoolu dynasty. lie hitd larricfl his arms far 
into the trojtics, where, however, he had more than 
once met with his ecjutil ; and on one occasion, of six 
hundft;d warriors only a hanrlful returned, who were 
doomed to he sacrificed, merely hejgiu.se they liad not 
conquered, or fallen with their companions. Ahjcct 
representatives came, while I was with him, from the 
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subjuiriitcd tribrs f)l‘ tho Han)ai),<:'uat(), to solicit his 
aid airaiiist a more distant tribe, wbicb liad taken 
tlu'ir callle. IJy means like these, it may be said, 
“lie dipped his sword in blood, and wrote his name 
on lands and cities desolate.” In bis person he was 
below the middle stature, rather corpulent, with a 
short neck, and in bis manner could be exceedingly 
atl'able and ebeerltd. Jlis voice, soft and eft’eminate, 
did not indicate that bis disposition was passionate; 
and, happily l’(»r bis people, it was not so, or many 

would have been buti-bered in tbe? ebullitions ol’ his 

* 

anger. 

'I’be abovi' is but a taint description ot this Napo¬ 
leon of the desi'rt,---a man with whom I olten con¬ 
versed, and who was not wanting in consideration and 
kindness, as well as gratitude. lint to symjudhy 
and compassion bis heart appearefl a stranger. The 
Ibllowing incident, tor a day or two, threw.a mystery 
over my character which be coidd not understand, 
though it was t)nly an illustration ol’ the principles 1 
laboured to imi)lant in bis heart, aj)j)arently imj)er- 
vious to any tender emotion which bad not self for 
its object. 

It has be('n before stated that I was acco)U})anied 
to Mosebkatse by Niokatia, chief of the Ihdiurutsi. 
Dreading being driven with bis subjects from his own 
native home, and picturist|ue wilds, and the tombs.of 
his forefathers, and j)erbaj»s extirpated, as other tribes 
had been—whexse bones lay withering in the blast, on 
the plains and vales which lay in our course^—he 
placed himself auj^^ attendants under my protection, 
though 1 was inysell' a stranger, and liad not seen the 
object of his terror, and that of the tribes around. 
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He liojK'il tliat as tlie missionary cliaracti'r liad iv- 
cummonded itsdf to him, also a savairi', he n)i<rht uo 
and return unscathed, and obtain tlie I’riendshi]) ol' 
one who, as he sometimes expressed it, “ prevented 
Ids j)eaeet’ul slumhers.” His attendants Avere resjieet- 
^ahli'„ all antiei|)atin^ leaNtinir and I’avonr trom one 
who fallowed in the spoils of war. ’I’here was one 
exception. 'I'his was a pcttir man, wliose appearance, 
dre.>s, and manner, inlornii(l me that he was tridv 
the child of po\ v'i t\, and ))ei haps ot sorrow . 'I'his 
led me to take more notici- of him than anv other of 
the chief’s attemlaiits. 1 h it sympathy for the man, 
snp|)osin<r he had been compelled to follow the train 
of his chief, and leave hehind him a lamily ill-snp- 
jdied, or some beloved member sick. No; his down¬ 
cast looks jirosc from othei’causes. Ilt'liadhad two 
sons, ahonl the a'zes of ('ie:ht^ ami ten. 'I'hese had 
l)een ahscnt in a nei;;hhourin;: '.den, when a party of 
Matahele warriois seized the Inns, anil carried them 
as sj)oils to head-ijuarters. He and his partner in 
attiietion had for mori‘ than a year mourned the loss 
of thtir children, and by taking a few trinkets and 
heads, his little stock of ornaments, the father hoped 
to obtain their release. After yi journey of deeji in¬ 
terest and a tlatteriinr .reception, and flays passed in 
festivities and display.s of kjndness to the stranirers, 
the ,man sent in his hunflile petition hy one who 
could aj)proach the presence'of the kiiiL", oH'ering the 
little he had to redeem his two hoys, .'some time 
afterwards the j)ro]>rietor of his sons came and seated 
himself before my waiion, as 1 djaiw near to w itness 
the transaction. The j)Oor man .sprca'l hi.s ra!j:'.rcd 
mantle on the ground, and laid on it a few strings ’ 

2 N 2 ■ 
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of beads and sonic native-made ornaments, valuable 
to bim,‘ but on ivbicb tlu; liansbty noble would 
scarcely deie:n to cast bis vyv. I'lie father sij'bed to 
see bis look of scorn, lie tlien drew from bis tat¬ 
tered skins, vtbicb be bad brouf^bt witli him, and on 
wliieb he reposed at nii^ht, a small dirty bag con¬ 
taining a few moiH' strings of half-worn beads/ and 
jilaccul them beside tlie ibriMcr : tliese were borrowed, 
'.riie scornful look was again repeated. He then took 
fj-om bis arms two old copper rings, and rings of the 
same material from his ears. The chief answered the 
anxious eves of the now despondiii!; father w'ith a 
frown, and an indignant shake of the head. lie then 
took from bis neck the only remaining link of heads 
which he possessed, and which it was evident be had 
worn many a year. 'Phis, with an old, half-worn 
knife, be added to the offered ranson. It was bis 
all; and it is impossible ever to forget the cxjircssion 
of those eyes, which, though from national habit 
would not shed the tear of sorrow, were the index 
of the deepest anxiety as to the result. Neither the 
man nor bis ornaments excited the smallest emotion 
in the bosom of the haughty chief, who talked w'ith 
those around him about general affairs, maintaining 
the most perfect indifference to the object of j>aternal 
agonv betbre bis eves. He at last arose ; and being 
solicited bv one who fek something of a father’s 
love, to pity the old man,’ who had walked nearly two 
hundred miles, and brought his little all to purchase 
his own children, he replied, with a sneer, that'one 
had died of cold the preceding winter, and what the 
father offered for the other was not worth looking at; 
adding, “ 1 want oxen.” “ 1 have not even a goat,” 
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rejdied the liithor. A siirh—it was a lu-avy sidi--- 
hurst iVoiii Ills hosoin : diu’ (Uad, and iu)t 'pt’rniittfd 
fvfu to SIC tlif otlu’i' witli his ryt's. Tlio tliiof 
walked oH', while tlu' man sat leaiiimr liis head on 
tlie palm ol’ hi.«> riuht hand, and his>\es fixed on 
tlu’^irromid, apparently lost to eviTV thini; hut his 
leinifinin"' son, now donhiy dear Irom the lo'S o| his 
hrother, and he, ala> ! lar»l)eyond liispow«'r l«) reseue. 
On takintr up his mantle to retiie, he and his party 
hi’injr ohliiri'd to Iravi- rari\ to return to tlie plaee 
whence tiiev came, he was told to he ol' irooil elieer, 
and an eH'ort would he made to tret his son. lie 
startled at the sound, thnwv his mantle at my feet, 
and spreadinr: out his hand to what he had ollered, 
.said. “Take these, my father, and |»ity me.” “ llelain 
them for vourself," was the re|)ly. lie kis.scd ih(‘ 
hand of his pletltred henel'ai tor, and dej)arted. .sayim;, 
Ki liana h; liomla. “ 1 shall have slumher,” (peace 
ol' mind.) 

In the course of the hjllowinu- day, a favourahle 
moment was sourrht to hrin^-^ the ease hefore the. 
kimr, lie instantly ordered his hrother, the indi¬ 
vidual who jio.ssessed the hoy, to wait u[)on me, 
which he juonijitly did; and fjn neaivinir several 
pounds of a valuahle kind of head, he immediately 
despatched a messenrrer to hrina^ the hoy, who was 
at a distance, and wIkj ariTved the followimj: dav. 

()n luy return to .\Iostv_rj,^ j,ii<l aitproaehinr: the 
hast’ of one of those hills amidst which the town lay 
emUosomed, a human heiii-j: wa.s sien rushim; down 
the .stee[» towards the wagons,‘with a rajtidity which 
led us to fear that she would fall hea<llonjr. Every 
eye was uj)on her, while some .said, ” It i.s the alarm 
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of war.” The wagon-flriver, who sat by me, most 
em])hatie{illy exclaimed, ” It is a woman, either run¬ 
ning from a lion, or to save a child.” Yes, it was 
the inollier. Slie hud heard from some of tiic ])arty 
who precedcfl, the w'agons that morning, that her sou 
was there: shi^ had as(rcnded the liill behind wlaeb 
the town lay, and ga/(‘d till the wagon emergedifrom' 
a ravine. Frantic with she ran breathle.ss to¬ 
wards me. To j)rcvent her coming in contact with 
the wagon wheels 1 sprang to the ground, w'hen she 
si-i/cd my hands, kissed and bathed them with her 
tears. She spoke not one word, but wept aloud for 
joy. Her son drew near, when she instantly rushed 
forward, and elas]H’d him in her arms. 

In tlie fre(|uent intereoui’.se I had w’itli Mo-sclekatse, 
he was very iiujuisitivc. The missionary, as an in¬ 
structor of the natives in Divine truth, was to him a 
mysterious ehai’acter. He asked me if I could make 
rain. I referred him to the (Jovernor of the \mi- 
versc, who alt)ne (;ould give rain and fruitful seasons. 
Tbnbate was moi’e than once called to bear bis testi¬ 
mony as to our operations and manner of livii^g at 
the Kuruman. Our leaving our own conntr)' for the 
sake of the natives, obedient to the will of the in¬ 
visible Being whose eharaeter I had described, was to 
him a bewildering fact; for he did not appear to 
doubt my word: and how we could act independently 
of our sovereign, or withent being his emissaries, he 
could not understand: but his greatest puzzle wras, 
that I had not seen my king, and could not desc/ibe 
his riches, by the number of his flocks and herds. I 
tried to cx})lain to him the character of the British 
government, the extent of our commerce, and the 
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i;oo(l our nation wa^i doiiiir in siMidin;; (ho (iospol 
of jx aco and >alvalion to iho nations wliiohd^now not 
(iod ; and told liiin also, that onr kiiii: too had his in¬ 
structors, to teach him to servo (hat (Jod who alone 
"as Kim; o) kiiiLrs, and Kim; ol the h^’ivens.'' " Is 
voifr Kim; iiKi‘ mehe aski'd. I wa" sorrv I oonid not. 
i;ive iiim a satisl'aotoiy re|)l\. \\ lu ll I dcscrihed the 

hics-cd cd'ccts oi' peace, llje popnlmisness of my own 
coiintrv. the indii'try ol llic people, the immher 
<il sheep and cattle daily slaimhtercd in the .i;roat 
towns, the loiLrnim; passion a;:ain hnr.st I'orlh in the 
i-\claination, " \ our nation miisl lie ti’i iihle in haltle ; 
you miisi tell your Kim; I wish to Too in peace.” 

1 he day alter this eonvirsation hi‘ came to me. 
attondid hy a party ol his warriors, who remained at 
a short distance Ironi us, flaneinu: and sinaim;. 'I'heir 
yi'lls and .-houts. their fantastic leaps, and disi(u'ted 
j;esluies. would have iinpress'erl a slraniner with the 
idea that they were more like a eonipany o)' fiends 
than men. Addressin:; me, he .-aid, “1 am a kinu:, 
hut you are .Maehohane, and I am <-omi' to sit at \our 
toot Jor iiistruetion. ’ 'I his was stasonahle; loi' my 
mind luul just been oeeujiied in eonfiinplatin:; the 
miseries of the savaire state. I s[ioke mneh on man's 
ruin, and man's redemption.’ “ \\ hy,'’ In- a-ked, 

“ are yon so earnest that I ahandoii all war, and not 
kill men:*” ” Look on ^le human hones which lie 
scattered over vour ilominions.” was mv reidv. 

Ihey speak in awful lan:;ua"e, and to me thev sav, 

‘ Whosoever sheddetli man's hlood, hy man also shall 
his hlood he shed. ’ 1 his was’fearful laminate in the 

ears of such a inurdcixr. “ ^'ou say,” he added, 

“ that the dead will rise ntjain.” .My rtinarks on this. 
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subject were startlinj; in the (^ars oT a .savage, and he 
interrupted me Ijj- hastily assuring ine tliat he would 
not^o to war. While we were yet .speaking, a body 
of Mtu'lidlm soldiers advanced, and bow'ed behind 
their sliicids iit a distance, to wait his awful nod. The 
Entoto (married man) their leader then addressed 
him in language and altitude the most sujjjiliant.' 
'riic burden of the petition was, “ rerrnit us, O king 
of heavens, to obtain new shields:” in other words, 
“ y\llow ns to go and attat^k .some distant town, to 
acquire new sj)oils and fresh gloiy.” This was an 
inanspieious moment for these ambitious men. Turn¬ 
ing to me, the monarch said, ” You .see it is my 
jieople who wish to make vvai',” and instantly dis¬ 
missed them from his presence. 

As lie was rather jnofuse in his honoraiy titles, 
esj)eeially in calling me a king, T requested him 
rather to call me teacher, or anything but. a king. 
“'I'hen,” he .said, “Shall 1 call you my father?” 
“ Yes,” 1 rejoined, “ but only on condition that you 
be an obedient son.” This di'cw from him and his 
nobles a hearty laugh. When I recommended a 
system Avhieh would secure not oidy safety, but 
plenty to his jieople, without the unnatural one of 
keeping up a lliree ol many thousands ot unmarried 
warrioi's; he tried to convince me that his people 
were hajqn', and to a stranger they might ajipear so, 
for, alas! tliey dared not let any murmur reach his 
ear ; but I knew more than he was aware of. I knew 
many a couch was steeped with silent tears, and 
luitnr nil acre stained \vitli human blood. About ten 
minutes after the conversation, a lovely boy, the son 
of one of his many wives, sat smiling on my knee. 
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(•arc ssiiitr >iu’ as it 1 wt'rc Jiis own lather. j\jfi some 
of the' kiiiir’s liarchi were seated lu'ai*; 1 asked the hoy 
which was his mother. Jle shook his little head and 
siirhc'd. 1 a'^ke'd no more, l)nt learned soon after 
tliat tlie mother, who wa-* the dacnrlcto of a eaplive 
ehiel>, was a superior woman, and took the* liberty ot 
femon*itratiiii: with her lord on the mnltitnde of his 
eoiieuhincs. One mornimf she was draL^a:c-d onl of 
her house, and her hc’ad sevc rc'cl liom her body. 

’^riie ha|)pinc'ss of the kimr and his subjec t'appeared 
to be c'tifirely derivc'cl from their suceess in war, and the 
rewanl of a wife was a sTiimilus to his men to mul- 
ti[)ly the ir vic tims. Days of feastinc: were' held, when 
they crlutted themselves with flesh. 'J’hc' bloody hcnvl 
was the: portion of those who eon^ eount the tens 
they had slain in the day of battle'. One eveninir two 
men bore towards me an ('iiormous baskc't. It was 
the royal dish sent from the presence of his niajc'sty. 
'riie c’ontents, .sniokine: bloeal, apparently as liejuid as 
if it had just come from the arteric's of the' o.\, atid 
mixc'd with sausa'.'c-s of suc't. I aeknowledi:ed the 
honou]' hc' wished to confer, hut be'a:'j:ed to bc' excused 
jiartakinii (d‘ .so lordly a dish, as I nc'ver ate blood 
when I could fre't anythiiiL' else. 'I’his refusal ^ave 
jierfc'ct satisfaction, when the whole breast of an ox, 
wi'll stewc'd, was immediately sent in its place. A.s 
nothiiur can be returned, tfie bearers of the smokine; 
jeresent, and others who wer^ standint: roniid it, had 
scarcely heard that they mi^lit do wbal thc'y ]>lcased 
with‘it, when tht'y rushed uj>oii it, seoopinu: it up 
with their hands, tnakini: a noi.se eepial to a dozen 
Imnirry ho:rs around a well-filled troui'li. 

(.)n my journey to and from this polite, and, I 
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might ..truly arid, gralci’ul barbarian, I. received great 
attention, and \VStis ex 2 )osed to no annoyance. Having 
to pa.ss tliroiigb a country full of lions, a number of 
warriors constantly atteiided the wagons, wliom I 
supplied with food out of the numberless jiresents of 
milU, grain, and slaughter oxen which I liad rec^dved 
from their munificent master. On more than one 
occasion as many as fifty dishes were brought from a 
village and placed before me ; but the Matabele escort 
could not conceal their strong passion for meat, and 
when 1 gave them the leg or shoulder of an ox, they 
immediately kindled a fire,*nlo the centre of which 
the whole leg would be thrown, aiul occasionally 
turned with a long pole. After being burned and 
roasted .some indies deep, it was dragged forth; and 
as soon as it was sufliciently t^ool to allow of its being 
seized Avitb their hands, they squatted on the ground 
around it, and raising it to a level with their mouths, 
each tore off a piece, and the mass might be seen 
moving to and fro, acrording to the success of the 
teeth in seizing a tirm hold. When they bad pene¬ 
trated to w hat was too raw, it was thrown agahi into 
the fire for a second course. I never saw' them eat 
raw flesh, as some have aflirmed to be their practice. 

To these fac.ts, extracted from a voluminous jour¬ 
nal, my limits will only permit me to add one picture 
more of beatbenism, cslculated to awaken all the 


sympatfe of an mM. I m ^tscs-xsaded 

no one of nay readers would tlianli me Jor a mmate 
description ot manners and dress. conld «- 
cite disgust, und details of revenge and the P™*"" 
of cajiital crimes, in which there is a com ina 
all that is ferocious, horrid, and cruel. The follow i » 
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(Usi ription of tlii'ir inodo oJ' \v;irf:uv :ni(l troatineiit 
of ciiptivos cannot but excite the dW'jK'st syuijnithy 
lor the millions of our fellow men who are iierisliinu; 
thus awlully lor lac k of know ledire in the dark reiiions 
ot this henie:hted world. The Matahe|;’ were not 
satifrted with simplv captuiiniT cattle; nothinir less 
ttian tJu‘ cntiri! suhjinralion or lUstruetion of the 
vampiished could (jiieneh their insaliahle thirst for 
power. 'I'hus when they compiered a town, the ter¬ 
rified inhabitants wore driven in a mass to the o\it- 
skirfs, when thi' pai'ents and all the mairied wmnen 
woe slaiiLditered on the spot. Such as (hired tube 
brave in the defence ol their town, their wives, and 
the-r children, are reserved for a still more terrible 
(hath; dry urass, saturated witli fat, is tied round their 
ludo'd bodies, and then set on tire. ’^I'he vouths and 
f?irls are loadtvl as beasts ol burden with the spoils 
ol the town, to be marched to the homes of their 
I'iclors. Il the town be in an isolated position, the 
heljiless inlants are eifhi r lelt to jx rish witli hmiLrer, 
or to he devoured hy heasfs o|' prey, ()|, sucli an 
event,.the lions scent the slain and leave their lair. 

J he hyenas and jackals ''cmerjre from their lurkiin; 
plac'es in broad day, and reicl in the carna^'e, while a 
cloud ot vultures may be sten descendin:: <m the 
livinir «ind tlie rlead, an'd Jioldiii'; a carniial on human 
flesh. Should a suspicion ifuse in tla* savaire bosom 
that Ihcse heljdess innocents ^nay fall into the hands of 
friends, they will jirevcnt this by collecting: them into a 
fold, find after raisinu: over them a pile of bj ushwood,- 
apply theflamiu'j: torch to il, when the town, but lately 
the scene of mirth, becomes a licaji of ashes. 6 
Christians of England ! can you, as .subject.s of I)i\ ine 
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love, as possessing the blessed Gospel of the Son of 
God, tind as holding his last commission from the 
Mount of Olives to publish it to the ends of the earth, 
—can you gaze on these fields of human blood, these 
regions of wnutterable woe, without emotion ? Ah ! 
bi-ethren, could you behold the scenes your mtesion- 
aries witness, you would wake up with a power of 
])ity which woidd impel" you to deeds of Christian 
compassion, compared with which your j)ast exertions 
would ajjpear as nothing. 

Having resolved on returning, Moselekatse acrcom- 
])anie(l me in my wagon a long day’s journey to one 
of bis principal towns. He soon became accustomed 
to the jolting of an African wagon, and found it (conve¬ 
nient to lay his well lubricated body down on my bed, 
to take a na]). On awaking, he invited me to lie 
down beside him ; but I begged to be excused, pre¬ 
ferring to enjoy the scenery around me. • Two more 
days we s|)icnt together, during which I renewed rny 
entreaties that be would abstain from war, promising 
that one day be should be favoured with missionaries, 
which he professed to desire. Having obtaine/l from 
me my telescope, for the purpose, he said, of seeing 
on the other side of the mountains if Dingaan, the 
king of the Zoolns, whom he justly dreaded, was 
ap])roaehing, I bade him farewell, with scarcely a 
hojKc that the Gos[)cl could be successful among the 
Matabele, until there should be a revolution in the 
government of a monarch who demanded that hom¬ 
age Avhich j)ertains to God alone. A few motnents 
before 1 left him, I remarked that it was the duty of 
a wise father to instruct his son ; and as he called me 
Machobane, 1 thought it right again to warn him, 
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tliat if lu’ did not cease from war, and restrain his 
lintuiia (nobles) from jierpetratiiiir their seeVet and 
dreadful cruelties on the ahoriudnes, he mij;lit exi^t't 
that the eternal God would frown upon him, when 
the miirht of his power would M)on he Jjroken, and 
the Ifmu’S of his warriors would miir^le with those 
they hwl themselves scattered over his desolate ilo- 
minions. To this solemn exhortation he only replied, 
“ IVay to your God to Keep me from the power of 
Dinu^aan.” After a journey throuiih tin* country al¬ 
ready deserihed, pri'served amid many daii'jiers from 
beasts of prey, 1 arriverl safely at home after an ab¬ 
sence of two months, and found Mrs. M. and our 
family, with >Mr. Hamilton, well, and ehi-ered with tlu^ 
continued display of the Divine blessing on the Ki 
man mission. 
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Tin? country had hoon hlosscd with such jilcntiful 
rains that fields and gardens teemed tvith plenty, 
such as liad not heen expeiienced for several years. 
'J’he ancient ramparts of suiterstition had heen broken 
througli hy our t^onvei ts, and many otlier.s, who could 
see no reason why the productions of their field and 
garden labour should he covifined to the varieties of 
their native grain {Uojeus noryhuitt), jnnnpkins, kidiuy 
beans, and water melons, the only vegetables culti¬ 
vated by their forefathers. Instead of purchasing a 
very inferior tobacco from the liahurutsi, who were 
no longer able to sujiply the market, having imitated 
our exaui])le of leading out wdter, they began to plant 
it themselves, and it soon became a profitable article 
of traffic, as it had formerly been to those who lived in 
a better wStft’ed countiy. They also thankfully ac- 
cejited the seeds and plants of grain and vegetables we 
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hsui intioducrd, nini/.c,* wlioat, baili-y, |u’:\x, pota¬ 
toes, carrots, onions; and they also planted l'rMi,t trees. 
As the course of onr vater-diteli -.doni; the side of a 
hill appeared as if the stream ascended, several of the 
natives set to work in u:ood earnest, and cut courses 

4 

leaduiij directly up hill, hopinu: the water would one 
t1:iy fdyow. J’loiurhs, harrows, spades, and mattocks 
were no lonirer viewed as tl\,e imiilcmcnts ol' a certain 
caste, hut as the imlispcnsahle au.\'iliarics tcj existi nee 
and eomtort. The man who hefore would have dis¬ 
dained to he sell! lUira^red in such an occupation and 
with such a tool, was now ihankliil to have it in his 
power to huy a spade. 

The .spiritual atl'aiis of the station kept pace with 
exterjial improvenu'nts. 'J'hc hou.seot (iod contimied 
to he well tilled ; and thoui;h thi‘ strong: cxcitc'inent 
which prevailed in the early part of I•*>>'!» had sub¬ 
sided, knowledi^e was on tin' iiua'casc, a i:'rowin:' 
seriousne.ss was ohst-iw aide, and there was every la-asou 
for eneourairement. l*roi.'ress was made in rcadinir, 
whiet increased my anxiety to make a revo 
the gospel of Luki‘, especially as it was neeessarv for 
me to visit Cape Town. 

As .soon as the second mission-house was finished, 
and occupied hy .Air. JJamilton* flic foundation of a 
phu'e of woi'shij) wa.s’ laid. *1 his was commenced 
early in the year 1^30, at* the siur^estion of Mr. 
Millcn, the ina.son, who eiijsized to devote his sjiarc 
time, from trading in the interior, to the hnilding of 
the walks. Ihis edific.'e, however, from local circuin- 

* 1 foiiiKt ,'il>uritf,'itit i,,i* AI.a.'ilK'U*, it dors 

not rtijuirt irrifiati'ni; also a iiiii s of Ici^i y l> 4 .iiii, tl.c 

jMids of which orf,w uiakr iirouio!. aiid arc . aithcd U]. like lioUilots. 
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stances, and the difliciilty ol” [>nM iiiinii tindicr, was 
not tiiiislii’d till several years aUerwards. - The ac- 
eoiupaiiyinji: thawing irives a hird's eye view of the 
station, with the chaiiel. as eoinjileted in K'-.'i.'h and 
the f’rontis|)ieee is a correct view ol' the spot on 
wliii'l iiapel and inir sioii-honses stand. 'J’he 

•bnihfyi^s are ol hhu' or dove-coloured limestone, 
and thatched with reid and straw. 'I'he place of 
worship may he easily distimjinishcd helween the 
inis.sion-houses, and the more distant Imildinns arc 
the tratler’s shoji. the smith’s ior'j:c, and school-lum.se. 
'J'he lolty tiT'cs opposite an a species of willow, pe¬ 
culiar to the (jariep or ()ran;re Ixiver; alonu: the roots 
of tlu'se trees runs a watercourse, livi' tect widi‘ hy 
two deep, and heyond are tlu* irardcns and vallcv 
irround. '^I'he walerconises wi re "rn atly c.vtentled, not 
only tor purposes of inii;ation. hut to drain the exfen- 
.sivi valley intended to he hirtiizht into cultivation ; 
a native water-liscal was appointed to take care of 
them, and rewarded hy those iiosscssimr irardeiis 
dependent on irriiration. 

Haying thus been permitted to witness some of the 
cft’ects of the introduction of the (losjiel anu.n^ the 
Ik’chuanas, and havimr accomplished a ttaiislatioii ot 
the (iospel of Luke, and of J)r. Ihown’s .'scripture 
Texts,* I ivjiaired with my family to (’ape'l’own, hy 
way of Alifoa Bay. BetiflV leavimr the Kuruman, 

1 si^nitied that it was myxintention to collect suh- 
scriptions amoiiij the friends in the Colony, towards 
the kuildine: of our new jdace ot worship. When this 

* TIio jiriiitiiiL' fif llii'; wnrk wms ;/(■ rw., ;!.. iiiid its 

platv Mipplicd by t!tp Scriptiiri' li-s.ii.- ii-fl in llit llnrinijrli-rniul 
.Xlul (llllIT iil'tluols. 
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was made known, a number of the natives cheerfully 
came forward, and hegi'cd to add their mite to so 
important a work. Some subscribed oxen, others 
goats, and a few money, though it was still very scarce 
among tliern,, and a number engaged to give some 
months’ labour. \Vc left the .station for the Colony, 
and on arriving at Philipolis, we were not a little de-* 
lighted to meet at the house of Mr. Melvill, Mr, and 
Mrs. Baillie, of our society, destined to the Bechuana 
mi.ssiun, and Me.s.srs. Rollaud and Jxinuc, from the 
Paris J*rotestaut Mi.ssionary Society, also ajipointed 
to labour in the interior. To us, so long accustomed 
to feel as if out of the world, and comjiaratively I’or- 
gotten, the sea.son was one of great refreshment to 
our souls. 'I’he accession of so many new labourers 
was an answer to many prayers, and while they pro¬ 
ceeded to the Kuruman, we went on our way rejoicing 
in the assurance that as the work of convei’sion had 
commenced, a glorious day of grace was dawning on 
the Bechuana tribes. 

After arriving at Graham’s Town, Avhere T left my 
family while I visited several of the missionary st|ition.s 
in Katir-land, and then some of those within the Co¬ 
lony, we reached C’ape Town, in October, 1830. From 
the infant state of typograjdiy in that place, I found 
it necessary to ap])ly to Sir Lowry Cole, then gover¬ 
nor, t6 allow the Gospel of Luke to be printed at the 
government printing-otHce. This request was clieer- 
fidly acceded to, but comjiositors were wanted. This 
circumstance, with the promise of an excellent ],rint- 
ing press, which Dr. Philip had in his jiossession for 
our mission, was a strong inducement for me to learn 
printing; and being joined by Mr, Edwards, who was 
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oriirinally dcstiiu'd to tiu* Jit'cluiana uiissioii, aiul now 
u|>|K>into(l to p) tIu'iT, tlu* work was <*oin|>li'ti'd niKlcr 
tlu* kind sn)H*iiiiten<k iUT‘ ol' Mr. \ an do Zainlt. 'i’lic* 
pajiiT was •■'iippliod hy tin* liritisli and Korcipi Hildo 
Society, by w honi also other incidental t;\i»ense.s were 
delinyed, wiiieli was only a precursor of tlu* boon 
^inee tf-onlerred by that noble institution on the Ue- 
<’hiiana mission, the linits iil wbieh will be reaped by 
iri'iierations yet unborn. A •'iiiall liyinn-book was 
also printed in the lani:na'j;e. 'I'he''i‘ labours were 
scarcely eonipletid, when a severe attack ol bilions 
fever, t>eea>-ioned by over exertion in the hottest 
season of the yt-ar. liroin^ht nu‘ Na ry low ; but thouirb 
I was .so wc‘ak as to be (•onveyed on a mattress on 
board ship, my health was mneh iinjirovid by a four¬ 
teen days’ rou'j:h jiassaire to Alpm Bay. Sickness 
amomz our oxen, in addition to Mrs. .M.'s eoniinemeiit, 
detained us some time at Beth* ls<lorp, from whence, 
aeeomjiauii'd by .Mr. and ,Mr>. Bdwards, we journeved 
to the Kuruman, w here we arrived m .lime, !>>.'{I. 

Never since missionaries entered the eountrv was 
.sneh treasure conveyed to the mission as on tlu* 
jire.seul occasion, for we brouzht with us an edition of 
the (iosj)el of Luke, and a hymn-book in the native 
lansruaue, a printimr press, ty|ie, paper, and ink, 
besides liavimr obtained very liberal subscriptions 
from the friends in Cape Town, and other parts of 
the Colony, toward.s the ercMion of a place of wor¬ 
ship. In addition to this. Mr. Edwards’s knowledge 
and Aperience in carpentering and buildiin; rendered 
bim not only a very efficient labourer, but a season¬ 
able assisifant in the e.vi.stiiiir state of the mission ; and 
his superior skill was afterwarils called into operation, 
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ill raising the; roof of tlic largest mission chapel in 
South Africa, which, in that remote region, in the 
absence of cranes, reijuired all the muscular i'orcc we 
could collect. This was a new era in the mission, 
and the press was soon called into operation, when 
lessons, spelling hooks, and catechisms were prepared 
for the schools. Although many of the nativ^-s ban 
been informed how books were jirinted, nothing could 
exceed their surprise when they saw a white sheet, 
after disajipearing for a moment, emerge spangled 
with letters. After a few noisy exclamations, oiu^ 
obtained a sheet with which he hounded into the vil¬ 
lage, showing it to every one he met, and assorting 
that Mr. Edwards and 1 had made it in a moment, 
with a round black hammer (a printer’s ball) and a 
shake of the arm. The description of such a juggling 
ju’ocess soon bi-ought a crowd to see the “ segatisho,” 
(press,) which has since proved an auxiliary of vast 
importance to our cause. 

Great was our joy to find, on our return after a 
year’s absence, that Mr. Hamilton, our veteran bro¬ 
ther, was well, and that the station continued in a 
prosperous state. Our two French brethren had 
suffered severely from an attack of illness, hut were 
recovering. Mr. Eolland had gone to look out for a 
station among the Bahurutsi, from wdioiii he returned 
with 'a very flattering report; and immediately the 
necessary preparations were made for commencing 
operations at Mosega. 

Among the treasures brought with us froill the 
Colony, was a box of materials for clothing, for the en¬ 
couragement of such as were making efforts .to clothe 
themselves. This w'as the first supply of the kind, and 
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nntliisiir could he more scasonaMi to a lu'ojdo just 
lu'diminir to cmorire I'rom l)arl)aiism, the imjiover- 
islied remains ol scattered trilu's, l)\it tiie tirst-liuits 
ol' tlie (ios|(el amoiiir the Hecliuaiias. 'J'iie needy 
were supidied, and many a lieart was made irlad. It 
is iyip'is'ihle for the author to revert ^lo tliat intc- 
<cstiif^ season, without recallimr witli uratitude the 
memory of (Uie who took tlu' liveliest interest in 
tiu* Jhihuanas. To the 'late Miss liccs, the con¬ 
stant and beloved friend of Mrs. M., we were indebted 
for active exertions amongst the friends in the eon- 
irre'ratiou of (Jrosvt'nor-strcet Chapel, Manchester, 
not only in proenrine; this token of kindness for the 
j>oor natives, hut snltset|vient su|)plies ; she also col¬ 
lected a siitlieient sum to siij)p|y ns with a small 
fount of type; services recorded in the annals of the 
lu'avenly world whither she is ironc. 

Ilaviinr thus obtained matcwals to work upon, and 
Mrs. M, now havitiL^ the jflective co-operation of 
Mrs. Edwards and Mrs. liaillie, a sewiii;; school, on a 
much larirer scale than Ix'lore, was carried on, to 
the LO’cat comfort and improvemtait of the natives. 
The mcrea.se of onr comrreeration ohliu'cd us to build 
an additional win;; to the c.hapi-l, and s('veral mem¬ 
bers were received into the ebilrch. 'I'liis sea.son of 
j)leasure was not without .some alloy, for the small-pox 
entered the country, and •the epidemic, with..which 
old inen only were previous^- accpiainted. swept away 
many of the itdndiitants ; and amotc.' those who died 
on {»ur station was one of my own children. 'I’his 
was a fearful visitation, and an»eared to have becMi 
first brought by tlie wreck of a commando, wlncli 
reinrned I'rom an attack on Moselekatsc. 
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Jk'i’eiid licrciuJ, lii1)ourin,<r under an unaccountobJe 
delusion^ that Jie was de.stincd to sweep Aloselekatse, 
and his ,t?an,:^ of hlood-gnilty warriors, I'rotn the tine 
pastures and ;<Iens of tJie liakone country, and thus 
cnianeipatc the ahorigines from their tliraldoni, col¬ 
lected a hefero!;eneous multitude of Grirpias from 
every ]tarty except that of Waterboer, Corannas, and 
other tribes, with sentijnents as varied as the costume 
they wore, hut unanimous in their enmity to the 
Matahele king, and sallied forth on what he con¬ 
sidered a noble but daring enterprise, whicdi he might 
well expect would immortali/.e his name as a bene¬ 
factor of mankind, lie had not, however, counted 
the cost, nor timiight of the danger of joining hands 
with the wicked; and unfortunately his valued mis¬ 
sionary, the Kev. T. L. Hodgson, of the Wesleyan 
Society, whose well-known superior judgment and 
prineij)les of love and niercy would have })rev'ented 
the catastroj)he, was absent from the station. The 
cavalcade of wagons and horsemen, with their maga¬ 
zines of destruction, moved towards the dominions of 
the hauglity tyrant, while the eomjjany received fresh 
accessions from the Barolongs and others, wl*o ex¬ 
pected to come in for a share of the spoil. Suc¬ 
cess attended their ‘ arms, w-hile the lovely land¬ 
scape seemed to invite them to become lords of the 
wide domain, which had# groaned under a tyrant’s 
rod. Moselekatsc and ijis nobles were taken by*sur- 
prise, and the “ mighty Elephant” was ready to take 
refuge in his native jungle. The men who defqpded 
his outposts teeming with cattle, either fell or fled in 
consternation, till the mass of captured cattle became 
too unwieldy to be guarded even by such a force. 
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The .'iirhl ol' fat oxen, and the lowiiiu: of kine, capti¬ 
vated their souls; iiiaiiv an evil eve was tixi.<l on tlie 
spoil, and anxiety to ol)tain the larirest share hv'^ran 
to rankle in the hrea^ts oC the victors. 'I'hev had 
slauirhtered and eaten to the lull. 'Fhe female pri- 
soi^‘r> luul waified llieiii of their <lan^er. Shall a 
•Kalif^dare to li'_dit with a (iri<pia‘.’" wa-' the evening’s 
watchword ; hut amidst the reelvle-i.^ hand there were 
(piakiiiir hearts, and eonseienees enawiiej: like the 
worm that dieth not. ithout a picket, a sentinel, 
or a watch, ail self-seenre, they tell axlecj*. liefore 
the morninir <lawned, jiist as the wanine moon dipped 
behind the mountain peak, a eho.sen hand of veteran 
Matahele rolled over the slumherinu: host, seatterinir 
i()ul'u>ion, terror, and driitli. While many lU’ver 
awoke, some tied in wild dismay; atid when thi' cur¬ 
tain of niLdil was withilravMi, a scene was exhibited 
I Ictive the imatrination of theneader to depict. 

In a few days Uer.-nd. of whose sineeritv no one 
could doubt, and who had remained by fhe wie^onn 
some days’journey distant from the eaf;»'frop/ie, Iiear</ 
the tale of Itorror ; and now , half-eonviueed that he 
was not the man to uive redemption to the liakone, 
retunted, to he greeted by the widow’s wail, it may 
not he improper to state here,*thar whih'^the .southern 
portion of the Matahele country was thus luiide the 
theatre of bloodshed, :i laftre party »)f our p(‘opie were 
oit a huntin;^ cx])edition ii^the very centre of Mosek;- 
katse’s domains, and would hav<* been massacred, by 
a eomjiany with which they came in contact, hut for 
the cirenin.stance of their heinj* from tiie Kurutnan. 

It was sdiout six niontiis at'ter these events, that our 
French brethren set off to Mosepa, and hitvinf; led out 
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the water, they built a house, and formed gardens, 
iiwd by. -thousands of the Bahurutsi, with the cheer- 
ipg prospect of successfully planting the standard 
of the Gospel amidst that pcoidc. But the rapid 
extension. of Moselekatse’s dominion—the cupidity 
and overbeanng conduct of his ambassadors, to 
Mokatla, chief of the Bahurutsi—and the duplicity 
and cunning of the latter, who, it must be admitted, 
had but too good reason to dread so formidable a 
neighbour—soon compelled the missionaries to retire. 
The Bahurutsi afterwards fled from their country, 
which was taken hy the Matabcle, and the brethren 
went to Motito,* of which a sketch is given in page 
42.5. As this place was within the. range of our 
labours, the brethren felt some delicacy in acceding 
to our proposal that they should settle there; but 
Dr. Philip, who had just then arrived, cordially re¬ 
commended the measure, and since that .time we 
have continued to lahour in the most jierfect harmony 
and affection. 

The Doctor also i-onsidered it advisable to pla(;e 
Mr. Baillic, who had already made considerable ])ro- 
gress in the Sechuana language, at Tsantsabaue, where 
a large party of Bechuanas had congregated. While 
the Doctor rfvas with us, it was deemed pro})er to 
select from our candidates siudi as had approved 
# themselves to the church t6 be baptized. Five made 
public profession of their -iiith in the Gospel. Mdst 
of these w'cre foreigners, who, by the wars of the inte¬ 
rior, had, in the mysterious providence of God, been 

* This spot, nearJy forty lailes N.N.E. of the Kuruiiian, was at 
that lime only a fountain, and is now a lovely village, containing 
a very considerable popubation. 
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brought by a an’uj- tlyjv kin>w not, to find an eternal 
home by becoming; lellow-eiti/ens with the siunfs, and 
ot'the lionseliold ut (iod : and often did they endea¬ 
vour to (hscrihe, with native elo(|nenee, the di>.tin- 
jruisbin:: love and mercy ol that (iod who ha<i directed 
thei** tcct to the Knrnman nii-^ion. Mrfmonyatsi, one 
W thcVi'. ^ome yeaiN alter died ill the faith. Slic was 
a Malaheic captive, and had aeeompanied me Innu 
tlie interior; had remained M»im' time in the service 
of Mrs. ,M... and early displayed a readiness to learn 
to rearl, with much (|uickness of' understandin;r. From 
the time of her lieiiei^ united with the Vlmrch, till the 
day of her death, she was a livim; epistle of the power 
of the (iospel. Once, while visitiiiu; the sick, as J en- 
lercd her jiremiscs, I found her sitlinu- weepiiiir, with 
a portion of the word of (iod in her hand. Addre.ssini^ 
her, I said, “ .My child, what is the cause of yonr 
sorrow? Is the liahy still im\*cll ?” “.No,” she re¬ 

plied, •' my baby is well," " \'onr mother-in-law ?” 
1 iii(|niivd. “ No, no,” she .said, ” it is my own dear 
mother, who horc me.” Here she a'jiain e:ave vent fo 
her paef, and holdinir ont tlm (iospel of laike, in a 
liand wet with tears, she said, ‘‘ .Mv mother will nc\er 
sec this word, sh«“ will never hear this u:ood news !” 
She wept azain and a;rain, and stud, “ (>h,^my mother 
and my friends ! they live in heathen darkness; and 
shall they die without stvin^'’ the li^ht which has 
shone on me, and without {astiiej: that hivi; which 1 
liave tasted ?” Rai.siiK^ her e\es to iieavcn, shesizbed 
a prayer, and 1 heard the words a,:iain, •' My mother, 
my mother!” 

This was the expression of th.e affectum of one of 
Afric’s sable dauudilers, whose hetirt had been taufrht 
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to mourn over the ignorance of a far» distant mother. 

^Shortly after this evidence of Divine love in her soul, 
I was called upon to watch her dying pillow, and 
Descended with her to Jordan’s bank. She feared no 
rolling billow. She looked on the babe to which she 
had but lately given birth, and commended it to^ the 
care of her God and Saviour. The last words 1 heard, 
from her faltering lips were, “ My mother.” ^ 

The importance of intrbducing the Scripture Les¬ 
sons, already referred to, having been suggested by 
Mr. Miles, who also fonvarded me a copy, 1 imme¬ 
diately set abofllt a translation of this invtduable work, 
which, after many years’ experience, I feel no hesi¬ 
tation in pronouncing an inimitable j)roduction for 
schools, and for building up convert.s among the 
heathen, in the absence of the entire Scriptures. To 
spare my time for this object, Mrs. M., in April, 18;i.‘l, 
undertook a Jouiney tf) the (’olony, in order to see 
the children left at school near Graham’s 'I’own, and 
to take another for education. On lier return, after 
an absence of five months, our printing-office was 
enriched with a suj)i)ly of lai’ge type, kindly furnished 
by tlie Directors. Our Bcchuana schools, inefuding 
those of Griqua Town and its out-stations, Motito, 
and other luirserics of education, vrere supjdied with 
lessons, winch, we flattered ourselves, in that countiy, 
were well ])rinted. New and enlarged editions of 
eleinentsuy works were at>o printed, and portions of 
the Scripture Lessons were turned off, each additional 
sheet being received by the readers writh increq,s.ing 
avidity. It was no uncommon thing to see the chil¬ 
dren around the printing-office door, waiting for a 
new’ sheet, and inquiring wlicn additions were to be 
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made to their>Jittle treasures of knowledge. We 
were visited at this time with refreshing showers t)f 
Divine blessing, and very considerable aeeessions were 
made to the number of believers. .Strangers from 
distant tribe.s were received into tlie fellowshij) of tlu* 
ciii^dren of God. Among these, thfee very aged 
• wonttn, all grandmothers, were striking in.stane(‘s of 
the ])Ower of Divine grace. One of them has finished 
her course since the autlmr came to England. Al¬ 
though blind, the eyes of her understanding were 
opened by the entrance of that word wliieli giveth 
light. From that time till her dealh, a period of 
several years, she continued to adorn her proh*ssion by 
a eon..«istent walk and eonveivalion. 'I'he infirmities of 
age prevented her atti’iuling pnhiie worship as often as 
she desired. Two or t lin e months jirior to her decease 
she was confined to the house, when, as .Mr. Iviwards 
writes, “ she appean-d to dwll with delight on the 
marvellous gnodnes.s of the Lord to her;” and adils, 

“On oiii- i,ni-:ision, wlnn I xi'.ih'il Inr. I Ini I |»<>-i!ivrl\ Ik irstiii'm 
luT. lli.-it -.In- inielil iii't I \iiiiust tier sticnglh. SriisiMi' tli.il >lic 
coulft not survi\i'. sin- .'irliniinislu.i nil uIik \i..i’<i| Inr Ik lliink i<ir 
1 ‘tetiiily. A few l.eliip- tier rlcaili sin- wist,id Iht rliildr.'ii to 

1k’ gatlicrccl in Iht jiri-si-nrc, (lisitint: to sj raW to lliriii 

licldrr she Irl'l llicm. 'I’lii-y snrriinnilfil In r In <1 ; ainl ivln n in- 
foriiK'd tliat all wen- jiroM-nt, stn' aililrcsa'd tln in, ‘ My rliililn-n, I 
wish you to know tliat I am to Iw sc|iarati'(i from yon, Imt yon must 
not on tliat acvouni Iw sorrowCort’ Do not murmur at llic thoni-lit 
of'ny di-ccasf. ’i in- I.onl lia-. sjurmi me iiol a l>. w flays : lie has 
taken care of me many ya-ars, amt lias i ver In-.-n nn reifui to me ; i 
have wanteil no ofiod thing. I know him to whom I have trnstfd 
tlif salvation f.f my soul. .My liope is fixed on .lesus ( lirist, wlm 
lias died for my sins and lives v, tn<< rcede. I sliaii soon die and 
lieat rest; hut my wish is, that yon will attend to lliese my wonls. 
My ehildn n, hi.ld fast your faith in (‘hrist. Trust in him, love 
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liim, and let not the world turn yon away from him v and howevt r 
you nmy he reviled and troubled in this world, hold very fast the 
word of God, and faint not in jjerscvering jirayer. My last word 
is, strive to live together in iieace. Avoid disiuites. Follow peace 
with all, and especially among yourselves. Love each other; com¬ 
fort each other; assist and take care of each other in the l.ord,* 
After this charge to her children, she said but little. Ih'jlast 
words were spoken some hours before her death, w hen a ehiireh „ 
nicinher, ever in attendance at sick beds, called upon her. She 
heard his voice, and said, ‘ Yes, I know thce,Mogami, my hrothiTin 
the Lord. I am going, but thou wilt remain. Hold fast the word 
of God. Turn not from his ways. And take a message to thy n ife, 
my sister in the Lord, that she must use all diligence to ensure 
eternal life.’ ” 

Thus ended the career of Mamotlobogi, whom the 
author knew when her enmity to the gospel made her 
a terror to her own children ; but, in answer to many 
prayers, she was thus completely transformed. She 
was often seen leaning on a stick, led by a grand¬ 
child to the house of prayer. Let the reader contrast 
the above death-bed scene with the jucture of heathen¬ 
ism given in page 367 of the present work. 

Another of these grandmothers, who had wallowed 
in the very sewers of heathenism, the dupe of all 
the superstitions of former times, had been an active 
agent of the wicked one in opposing the progress of 
the Gospel. As the representative of bygone ages— 
for the snows of many a year were seen through the 
mass of grease and dirt which adorned her head—she 
was regarded with revcreiJce by the younger females 
on the station, as the oracle of ancient wisdom. She 
was wont to tell them what they knew not of .the 
customs of their ancestors. Had she been a man, her 
contaminating influence would long have been ar¬ 
rested ; for there were those on the station whose 
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intlm'iKT would liavo drivon her to sivk an a-ivliini 
t'ls( wlu’iT, but sill’ \va> Iionii- with lu’cauM’ shv- wa*; a 
wniiiati. She hated the very siiiht ol' the plaee ut 
worship, and had tau'^ht many to hlaspheine. One 
day she entered the ehapel in ipiest ol’ a child, and 
wa* constrained to sit a lew niiniiti’".* ,She had not 
'hearJi many sentences, when she tied Iroin the haled 
spot. On the Salihath follow ine: she came apiin, 
when all who saw her felt alarmed, lest violence was 
intended aii;ainst some one; hut she (piietly heard tin* 
voice of mercy, and retired in an onlerly manner. In 
the course of a few tlays she came to tlie author in a 
state horderini; on distraction. “ My sins, my sins!” 
was the laiv.cua"e of her lips; tears streamin'; clown 
her already furrowed cheeks. Her half frantic^ soul 
would hear no comfort, nor listen to any counsel. 
Nii;ht after niiiht she would call me out of bed, to tell 
her what was to hecome of lic^ soul. One day, ineet- 
injr her in the street, with both hands she ;rrasped 
mine, and, as if her heart would break, e.xcluimed, 
"To live 1 cannot — I cannot die." A'jiin she was 
directed to the l.amh of (loil, anil the fountain ojiened 
for her sins; hut she interrupted me by saying-, 
" You say the blood of Christ ch’anses from all sins ; do 
you know the number of mine ? Look to yonder'.oassy 
plain, and count the hlade.s of ;:rass or the drojis of 

dew; these are nolhiii'i: f(i the amonnt of mv irans- 

* • 

gressions.” After contimtini; in this state several 
weeks, she was enabled to believe ; when the bein': who 
on«e persecuted and cursed all wlio bore the C.'hristiun 
name, a ma.ss of tilth, which hifd given to her ha'.:L'ard 
and aged form an unearthly look, wa.s found sitting 
at the feet of Jesus, clothed, and in her rizht mind. 
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adoring the riches of Divine grace to one who was, as she 
would ^escribe herself, “like the mire of the street.” 
Remarking to her one day, that, from her constant 
attendance on every means of iustructioii, she sceuied 
like the psalmist of old, desiring “to dwell in the 
house of the Cord for ever,” she replied, “ I am old in 
the world, but I am still a child in the school of' 
Christ.” <3he continued fervent in spirit; the sub¬ 
ject of Divine mercy and love so conijjletely absorb¬ 
ing all the powers of her mind, that wJicn visited 
in seasons of affliction, it was difficult to elicit any¬ 
thing about her disease; for, if her answer com¬ 
menced with the flesh, it was certiiin to end with the 
spirit. When subscriptions were making for tlic 
Auxiliary Missionary Society, she one daj brought in 
her hand a mite, a pumpkin ; and wbeii my wife 
remarked that she might retain it, and she would put 
down her name for a small sum, her soul seemed to 
melt within her, while she asked, “ Who is .so gr^at a 
debtor to the Saviour as I am ? Is it loo small ? I 
shall go and borrow' another.” This was verily the 
widow'’s mite, and was doubtless followed by the 
widow’s reward. 

Among mimeroHS examples of the power of Divine 
grace, it ought to be particularly noticed, that poly¬ 
gamy, that formidable baiTier to the success of the 
(jiospel among barbarous /nations, has in numerous 
instances given way to the principle sanctioned by 
Christianit)'. Submission to this law is the severest 
test to which a savage can be subjected. Wheivwve 
see a man, for conscience’ sake, parting with one or 
more favourite wives, can we ileny him the credit of 
sincerity ? can we demand a more satisfactory demon- 
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stration of the reality of the chattge ? Anion,the 
converts at Griqua Town was a Mosutii. wluyJliad ten 
wives, ami he cheerfully parted with nine, in ohedienee 
to the requirements of the (jospel. I helieve all the 
missionaries amon::; the B(*chuanas are unanimous in 
the «pinion, that not only an elder, Imt every member 
^)f tluv^'hurch, omrht to he “ the husband of one wife 
and that the first wife should he considered as liaviui: 
the riirhtful <’laim, unhss shi- voluntarily renounces 
it, which has sometimes hei'ii done. Of coursi' it is 
understood that such are provided for by the hu>l)and 
as lorn: as they continue unmarried. 

The villae;es of llamhana, about eiirht mih s distant, 
containing at that time iqtwards of a thou and inha¬ 
bitants, were reirularly vi>ited by one of u> ; and tiom 
the time that the mission had been renumd, we had 
continued to preach to tiiat people, without any ti'iiit 
whatever from our labours ; hut on these a hlcs>inir 
eventually descended, and many from anion:; them 
have been added to the cburch. Ther-c have made 
deliirhtful jirogress in tlu'knowled'_a‘of Divine truth, 
and have leali/.ed our hi:;he>t expectations. 'I’hey 
derived great benefit fnnn the most intelli'.uait of onr 
members, who resided aiuoicj- them, and laboured 
for years, influenced only by the couslrainin" love 
of Christ. 

About this time, the .scf;d .sown by Mr. Ixanue at 
Moilito beiran also to s|)rinir»up, to cheer him and his 
beloved partner in their .solitary laliouis. Notwith- 
stamling thc-se pleasing indications, we were not 
w ithout our troubles and enemies. W'c had to mourn 
over a few who fell back into heatheni.sm, and thu.s 
became stumblingblocks to others, (beat forbear- 
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anw and charity require to be exercised towards such 
as nav^''but just emerged from the grossest ignorance; 
and it is not to be wondered at if, in studiously avoid¬ 
ing t6 break the bruised reed, some arc received 
even too weak in the faith. Many, alarmed at tlu> 
progress made by the “medicine of God’s wyrd,” 
as they termed it, were loud in their comi)lmntS|„bf tin 
new ordei: of things which w'as introduced ; and some 
were so dcterminatcly opposed to this new word or 
doctrine, that they ronoved to a distance beyond the 
reach of the Christian atmosjjbcre. Some were con¬ 
cerned lest the water in tlie river vvhii'i) passed our 
houses might receive an infusion, and, beimj: drunk, 
transform them too. None of tlie chiefs of an\ influ¬ 
ence had then embraced C’hrislianitj, and though the\ 
did not imhliely oj)j)ose us, Ihej were tif course no 
advocates for a doctrine wliieh, thougli, like a leaven, 
it was diffusing tlie 'blessings of purity and peace 
among the tribes, was dreaded by the Aiorldling and 
lascivious. They did not, as formerly, manifest anj 
desire that we should leave the country, but on the 
contrary, w'onld deprecate such an event. Our itine¬ 
rating journejs became extended, and we were 
ocftisionally vksited h\ individuals from a distance, 
who took with them some ^lortion of the word of life 
which they had heard on the station, by which means 
the savour of the Gospel was spread. 

In Janiuuy, iS.'k"), I)r.,Andrew'Smith, at the head 
of an expedition to explore the interior, .sent hy an as- 
Bociation in C’ape Town, arrived at the Kuruman.> To 
mjsclf, as well as mt' wile, this was a dispensation of 
mercy, ordered by that gracious Providence, without 
whom a sparrow cannot fall to the ground. Domestic 
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affliction haviii" conij)cllcd Mr. Edwards to visit tlic 
Colony, in addition to the increase of labour which 
necessarily devolved on me dnrini: his ahscncc, 1 had 
been induced to apidy to translation and printing more 
closely than my streni^th would allow, in the hottest 
seasen of the year, durini: w hich much rain had fallen. 
Dr. S»found me suffering from a smere attack of in- 
terniitl^ent fever; hut by tl^e Divine hle-^inir «in his 
medical skill, 1 was soon restond. While the I'Xpe- 
ditioa "as surveying- the holders of the Kahe.oo’ 
desert, prior to their visit to ,Muselekat''e'- douiinions. 
Mrs. M. was, after the hirth of a son. suddeiilv taken 
ill, and hrouinht to the very pites of deaf h. 'I’he Doc¬ 
tor, when informed of this, immediately hasti ued to 
■render all the relief in his power. Ilis tender sympa¬ 
thy and unremitting' attention in that tryimj ■'cason, 
durin;: which all hope ol’her recu\cry more than onci’ 
had tied, can ncvi r he cra-'i d from onr aralefni rwol- 
lection, foi' in flic midst ol' hi" actiu' and lahorions 
eni^airenuaits at the head of thi' I'Apedition, he watched 
for several succi>dvi' ni'.:ht' with fraternal "\mpath\, 
what aji]H ared to he the ddnir pillow of my heloved 
partner, nor did he leave heforc she was out of d.mjj|cr 
While we devoutly a(kn(nvU'd^^• Hi- hand, “who 
healeth all our disease"," we <annot hut record how 
much we owe to this intelliirent and cnterprisinL' 
traveller, for the untiriinr as.-gduity with which he e.v- 
ercised his jiroles.sional skill. • 

The kuatsi disea.se was al.'O |)revailin:; on the station 

at this time, and Dr. S. irreatlv endeared hirn'clf ia . 

• * * 

our j»coj>lc in '.rcneral hy his hencvolent exertions umony: 
them. 1’hese circumstance", as well as a <lisease amon'.r 

4-'- 2 I* 
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Ws oxen* arising: from the luxuriance of the grass, 
detained him longer than he intended at the Kuruman; 
but by his persevering diligence, it added materially 
to the objects of the Expedition, by enriching his col¬ 
lection of specimens. A regular correspondence had 
been kept up between our station and Moselekatse, 
who had never in one instance wavered in the<confl- 
dence he placed in me sinqe my former visit. Messen¬ 
gers who had now been sent to him, having returned 
with a Matabele for the purpose of inviting the Expe¬ 
dition to proceed, the Doctor thought my presence 
might facilitate his object, and was anxious for me to 
accompany him. Mrs. M., on the day of our depart¬ 
ure, was just able to rise from her bed to bid us 
farewell, with the ])rospect of our being absent at least 
three months. A short time before this, Mr. and Mrs. 
Edwards had returned from the Colony with their 
family in improved health. 

It is unnecessary lor me to describe the journey to 
the Bakone oountry with the interesting party who 
thus entered a new field of scientific research. At the 
Molapo we were met by Kalepi, one of Moselelfatse’s 
prjjjcipal officers, who conducted us to Mosega, then 
in possession of the Matabele, where we were cordially 
received. Passing the Mariqua River, we arrived at 
the monarch’s abode on the Tolane river, whither he 
had retired to one of his cattle outposts during the 


* It is very common for cattle brought from a distance to suffer 
in this way before tlicy become seasoned to tlic climate, and accus¬ 
tomed to the pasture. Tht* missionaries, in their visits to Graham’s 
Town and other places in the Colony, have been exposed to severe 
losses from a simihar cause. 
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prevalence of an eiiiclemic in the country, \vhicli, of 
course, appeared to him more tatal in the larse towns 
than at a sequestered villajre. The limits of my pre¬ 
sent work will not allow me to cpiote from a Ion;; 
journal, written durini;u residence of two months with 
Mc^ielcUatse. i had intended to aecoiiqtany the Kx- 
pedition while traversing his territories, hut to this he 
ohjeeted, ur^iiej: that 1 had,s;oMe lliere before, and that 
while he would send men to eonduet Dr. Smith where- 
ever he wished to u'o, he could on no aecoimt dispense 
with my company. I was therefore constantly with 
him for two months, durini^ which he visited in my 
wagon several of his towns. Many opportunities were 
thus afforded me of conversing with him, and obtain¬ 
ing extensive information concerning the character *)f 
his peoj)lc, the extent and nature of his despotic 
sway, and the deplorable stale of I he aborigines, w ho 
were either opjnessed by slavery, or compelled to take 
refuge in the haunts of lions and hyenas. Wla-n 1 
brought these melancholy effects of his jiolicy before 
him, he would rc|»ly, that they were owing to the 
ignogmee and disobedience of his < hief men, adding, 
that if missionaries came to dwell with him, j^jiey 
would prevent these evils by tejjcbinir the pcojde. 

From the fretjuent conversations j had with him 
and his people on the su^ect of rcli'.don, and some 
of the strange ceremonies .which 1 witnes.sed, it was 
evident that though they w(?re entirely ignorant of the 
origin of all things, and of a Creator and (Jovernor, 
they used the name Moriino*—or Molimo, according 

• This being the Scchuai:!i word, us I never toultl discover that 
the Zooliis had cvi n Uie name in Uieir langiiatre. 
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to their pronunciation—which tlicy applied not to a 
hein" or power, hut to the state of the dead, or influ¬ 
ence of the manes of the dead. One evening an ox, 
hearing no particular mark, was driven into the ])rc- 
sence of the sovereign, and kept before him while he 
w'alked backward and forward. It was said he Svas 
praying, but his prayer consisted of an culogiirm on 
myself, and on bis own jwwer and renown, as well 
as those of his father Machobanc. To my inquiries 
concerning their ideas on the iiumortalitv of the soul, 
1 could obtain no satisfactory answer. Nevertheless, 
there ajijieared some reason to believe that Moselc- 
katse had an idea that the spirit of Machohanc had 
some iniluence on his successes and con((uests, though 
his address was more like calling to mind his heroic 
deeds, than sujqilieating his aid. lie also expressed 
himself in strong language, desiring, or rather com¬ 
manding, that no evil should befall me oir the road, 
but that I should return to my friends with a heart as 
white as his own had been made by my visit. After 
a long preamble, the ox, which had been some time 
in his presence, was allowed to mingle with the herd. 
Frcjjpi all I could sec in this affair, or could hear of 
the nature of their ij^iiperstitious customs, many of 
them similar to the above, dirtering from those of the 
central tribes, I could not consider them as idolatry, 
or adoration of any beings but ceremonies that sor¬ 
cerers had invented, or t*ne mere fragments of what 
had passed into oblivion, M. Casalis, the French 
inissionaiy, is of the same ojiinion with regard to‘’the 
Basutos, among whom veiy similar customs jirevail. 
He remarks, “ The Basutos speak of Moriino, con¬ 
sult their riun-makers and their amulets, and slaughter 
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tlidr vicrm\s, without appcanivj: to attach the least 
rcIi:rious idea to these actions. ‘ We ha\'i* learned 
this (Voin our lathers, hut we do not know the reason 
of it.’ Tliis is the answer they make to tlie <|Uestions 
whicii arc put to tliein on these suhjects. IVrIiaps it 
wotdd t'acilitatc our tahours if thev had some notion 
of this kind.” 

llavin:r travelled in a cijciiilous diri’ction, we came 
to Kurrechanc. or as it is more commonly called, 
C'huenyane, a nohle mountain, iti a tine, well-watered 
country, the houndary (it Mr. Camplx-H’s journey; 
init till'town which horc the nanu'of the mountain 
wu-- not to he lound hy my Matihele attendants. 'I'he 
innnher of lions was rearlul ; my old and oidy horse 
happening to waiuler from the wa^'ons in the cveninit:, 
1 he^r-cd Moselekatse to send out some of his nu'ii to 
lii.d it if possible, as it would, in all prohahility, he 
levoiired hetbre mornin;:. lie promptly complied 
with my rccpiest, and as tlm men pa.s>ed my wa'Jion, 
dl iiKpiired the nanu' of the hor.-e ; ” .Mars,” was tlu^ 
reply. A diliiicnt search ensued, when they all 
shouted lustily lor Mars, hut were compelled to make 
i .sj)cedy retreat owimr to the lions. When they 
returned they said that .Mars, hafi wandered liiT, or 
had lallen asleep, as he did not reply! Of’cour.se 1 
rave up all hope of' rccovcrinir him ; hut Mo.selekatse, 
;o^<-omfbrt me, sent a mes!ii^e, ” That Morimo would 
issuredly take care ot his •own ."•e.’a ant's horse.” In 
die inornini: the horse was found, thoiurh, durinir the 
niL^it, we had heard the lions roar from every point 
of the compass. 

It is a plc*a.siinr, .sometimes an excitimr e.vercise, to 
look hack on the nirrcd path which we have hecn. 
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culled to tread, and to recount the dangers from 
which a gracious Providence has rescued us. Some 
of those have been so striking, that when I recall the 
circumstances, I am fijrcibly impressed with the sen¬ 
timent, that “ man is immortal till his work is done.” 
On the present journey, when travelling alone iti a 
woody and sequestered jdacc, I left the direct road, to 
avoid a ford where there were many crocodiles. I 
had not proceeded two stone casts, when it suddenly 
occurred to me, that I should like to examine a pro¬ 
jecting rock which lay beyond the path I had left. 
Alter examining the object which had attracted my 
attention, I turned towards the place whence I had 
come in order to retrace my steps, but saw a lion, 
w'hich had caught scent of me on that spot, looking 
about for his prey. I, of course, made for the old ford, 
when, after throwing in, as is customary, some stones 
to frighten the crocodiles away, I hastened to the 
other side, glad enough to get the w^atery monsters 
between the lion and mysclll The lions in this part 
of the country having gorged on human flesh, if 
hungry do not spend time in looking at the human 
eye, as some are said to do, but seek the easiest and 
most cxiieditious way of making a meal of a man.* 

* I« one of my early journeys, I had an escape from an African 
tiger and a serpent, no less providential. 1 had left the wagons, 
and wandered to a distance .among the coppice and grassy openjpgs 
in quest of game. 1 had a small double-barrelled gun on my 
shoulder, which was loiided with a ball and small shot; an antelope 
)>a8scd, at which 1 fired, and slowly followed the course it took. 
After advancing a short distance, I saw a tiger-cat staring at me 
between the forked branches of a tree, behind which his long 
spotted body was concealed, twisting and turning his tail like a cat 
just going to spring on its 2 ’tv-y. This 1 knew was a critical mo- 
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In the course of our journeys, ^loselekutse mani¬ 
fested yreat anxietv to convince me that U»e ruined 
towns we j)assed were tlie remains of former aj;es, 
and not the spoliations of his warriors; and in this 
instance he was correct, ^^1ficn we reaclicd the 
Mt*<e^a Jlasin, in which one portion vf liis warriors 
• dwetl, amon^ thirteen villatxes, >i.\ of which were 
liahuriitsi, who appcartil to he toleral)ly well treated, 
lie took areat pains to |)oint out tiiis to me, as a proof 
of the beniirnity of his sway. 

Dr. Smith and party having rctuined from one 
trip, 1 rode to Tolane, forty miles distant, and after 
an interestinir meetiii;:;, and a day’s social conver.se 
with the Doctor, I returncil to Moxaa, to prepare 
for leavinu; tlic country, while the K\pedilion pro¬ 
ceeded towards the tropics. lla\'inir received lidters 
hy messengers .sent to the Kuruinan, including one 
from the American niissionafics, jnoposine; to com¬ 
mence a mission aimaiir the Matahcli-, i laid the suh- 
jeet before Mo.-elikatsc, to which h<‘ e:ave his cordial 

incnt. Hut Iriviiiu' ii sliut uf li;ill in iny uiin. I nboiit :is if 

in .‘!«irch of sonu-tliiin; on tin- l.ikiii;r rare to rrtroat at tho 

same lime. After oi-tting, as i tlioiiglit, a siiil.ililc ilistunro to turn 
iny back, 1 movi'd soinovliat morn ijuickly j but in my aiixiPty to 
c-.siMpf what was li(;hiiii!, I did not s.<?w!i:il h..s ia fun’, until star¬ 
tled by treading on a largn-colira d«: tapcllu snrjc. til, ask'i j) mi llin 
grass. It instantly twirlnd its bjjdy round niy h g. on whiclr 1 bad 
noj^hing but a thin pair of trowst rs, when I h-n]>vd from the spot, 
dragging the venomous and L-nnii^L-d rcjitilo afinr me, and while in 
the act of throwing itself into a ]H)sition to bite, without turning 
ruu^d, ! threw my piece over my slioulder, and shot it. Taking it 
by the tail, I hronglit it to my jieophvat the wagons, wl'.o, on ex- 
amiiiing the bags of poison, asserted, that had the creature bitten 
me, I could never have reached the wagons. 'J'he H-r|>cnt waa six 
feet long. 
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assent. Thus having settled everything necessary 
respecting future measures, ami sun'cyed the countiy 
to find large limber for the roof of our new place of 
worship, 1 returned to the Kuruman, to record again 
the goodlTess aijid mercy whitdi had encompassed me 
and all the mission families during my absence, Mrs. 
M.’s health also being much improved, «' ‘ 

liefore concluding this (chapter, 1 would only ob¬ 
serve, that the countries 1 visited on the present as 
well as on my former journey to Atoselckatse, are the 
finest I have seen in Southern Africa, and ca})ablc of 
sup\)oi ting a dense ])oj)ulalion, which they evidently 
once, did. The soil is exceedinsrlv I’ertile, and minerals 
abound. Iron ore lies scattered over the surface of 
the hills, many of which ap])ear to be entirely com¬ 
posed of it. This ore the natives contrive, with the 
simplest aj)paratus, to smelt, .and from it they procure 
ii’on of a very suiicrio. quality. 1 have seen little 
hills com])osed entirely of loadstone, and from cNpe- 
riment found that evciy fragment i)osscssed a north 
and a south pole. Copper mines also abound, and 
from some s[»ccimens I saw, would yield about ^tifty 
per cent. The- llakone country also yields tin. The 
mines of this metal 1 had no op})ortunity of seeing, 
but the specimens of nionirii, as it is called, which I 
purchased from the natives, were of the best quality. 
The country of the Bamanguato and to the east of 
the great lake is not wifliout timber, but water*^is 
scarce. The neighbourhood of the lake itself is 
reported to be exceedingly fertile. 
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'J’m-; 'I'nut Sucitty liavinm kindly sn|)|»li((l n^ willi 
sixtft'ii reams of |»!ii« r, .Mr. Kdwards had, iliiriiiir my 
altM'i'.ee, piinted several traets*iii the laim'tiatre, trans¬ 
lated hy him-^elt ami .Mr. Lenme. I had, on my 
jonrney, translatid the .\s>emhly's Cateehi'm, and 
an additional [lortion o( the Serijitnre Lessons; these 
also.were ]jut to the |>re>s, while the wtirk of eonver- 
siou was steadily advaneiiiir amone^ the peojde, and 
the demand tor hooks rajmlly on the increase. 
Having, from the truiihhms state of the interior* 
failed in a former attem|>t to proenre timher from 
the liahurutsi. we availelt onrsi Ives of the present 
trampiillify, and Messrs.* Ilamilton and Kdwards 
started with itien, and all the wapons, for that piir- 
poA'; obtained the timher with sjreat lahour, and, 
what was a no less ardnons t’ask, bromrlit it a dis¬ 
tance of two hnndred miles in o.\-wa'.r(ms. As they 
returned, they met with the Expedition at Moscira. 
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When Dr. Smith* arrived at the Kuruman, he found 
Mrs. M, in such a debilitated state that he considered 
, it necessary for her to avoid the summer heat, by 
visiting the coast for,^ a few months. The printing of 
the Scripture Lessons )iad been greatly retarded froiK 
the wiint of phper, sickness in the mission famiUes, 
and the late journeys. She was as reluctant as I could 
he that it should be longer delayed, and therefore 
cheerfully undertook the journey without me, and 
was absent seven months. She went down to Gra- 
hiTui’s Town, under the guardianship of Mr. Hume, a 
ti’ader, who was in the habit of visiting the station. 

Early in 183G, our American brethren, Messrs. 
Lindley, Venables, and Dr. Wilson, after sojourning a 
season at Griipia Town, and on our station, removed 
to Afoscgii,—where, after a season of deep domestic 
affliction, every member of the mission families, 
except Dr. Wilson, having taken a fever, of which 
Mrs. Wilson died, their jirospcets were unex])ectcdly 
blasted by an inroad of some disatfected farmers, who 
had located themselves on the Yellow River. It ap- 
])ears that the farmers had hunted on what Mosele- 
katse considered his dominions, and had used some 
people who acknowledged his authority rather roughly. 
This the haughty monarch would not brook, and sent 
his men more than once to attack them; and on one 

occasion a desperate conflict ensued, when the fanners 

» 

* Dr. A. Smith, the head of tliat Expedition, is at present in this 
cmintry, publishing his nvork on South African Zoology, and in¬ 
tends, ere loitg, to give to the public his Travels, a work which the 
author has no hesitation in asserting will prove an abundant source 
of deeply interesting scientific information. The author is indebted 
to Dr. Smith for some of the sketches in this volume. 
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repulsed their assailants, who, seizinjr tlie eattle, 
retired with them, leaving many of llieir num^HM- dead 
on the spot where they had intended to massaerc 
the farmers. Kxasperated at |his, the latter eame 
down in a larjre l)ody on the mission premise'^, in 
ratlK'r sava'^e style; and there heine; Only a handfid 
'of AJatahele in the Mosetra Ihisin, these were cut 
ofi’; and the farmers, with the eatlle they hud .seized, 
made a preci])itate retreat to the ^'ellow or Oraiif^e 
River, takin;; with them the American missionaries, 
who were .so dispirited hy the elleets of disease, as to 
he scarcely able to jiidire how they should act. The 
latter were ])rcvailed on to leave their pro|»erty he- 
liind, cxcejd that which the I'armers took for their 
own \ise. Thus was the mission to Mosejra airain 
broken up. Into the merits of the case we do not 
pretend to enter. It was altoirether a melancholy 
art’air, like many (jfhei’s whitdi have resulted from 
the unrestrained j)ower of the farmers w ho emi-iraled 
from the Colony ; and it is decjdy to Ite retrretted 
that there! should have been causes, cither real or 
alleg’d, for su(!h a procedure. 

Moselekatse was soon tauirht that hi.s shields could 
not rc.sist tlie balls of the farmers, who were not 
CJriejuas, whone his tried warriors had hitherto routed. 
To the latter he had’ the most uncontrollable hatred, 
and supposed that all the Kordes on the boundaries of 
the Colony, and the vieinitj/of the Orange River, were 
Blooms, Berends, and Berjrenaars, and such an had 
inatle unprovoked attacks on his assumed territories. 
In the last conversation 1 had with him I warned him 
against a nipture with the farmers; and as he had 
never heard of Waterbocr and his people, I took tlie 
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opportunity of informing liim that from them he need 
apprehqnd no injury, as they were such as I could 
confidently recommend. After in(piiring about their 
character, he very significantly shook his head, saying 
he would trust no one who had not a recommenda¬ 
tion or introduction from the Kuruman. To 'this 
cngfigement he remained faithful, and ti’eated with’ 
kindness two of our peoj)le who had accoui])anicd the 
American brethren, and who, on the assardt of the 
farmers, esca])ed the balls, by concealing themsclvi^s 
among the reeds of a neighbouring stream. 

Moselekatse’s ])ower had rea(;he(l its zenith j for, in 
addition to the attacks of the i'anners, a large com- 
niaiulo from Dingaan (;ame upon him from the east, 
when many of his men were cut off, and great num¬ 
bers of his cattle taken. Overwhelmed by such supe¬ 
rior and unexpected forces, he fled to the north; and 
it merits notice, that before his departure he allowed 
all the captive Baliurutsi, Bakhatla, and other neigh¬ 
bouring tribes, to j’eturn to their own land. This was 
a measure which astonished the natives, wdio have 
since congregated on the ancient domains of their 
forefathers ; and if no foreign power again drive them 
from their native glens, they will ere long become the 
interesting objects of missionary labour. 

A few missionaries among the Bakone tribes, and 
an effective native agency, would, under the blessing 
promised to the seed sowt, authorise us to expect a 
rich haiwcst of immortal souls from these rocks and 
plains, to grace the triumph of the Redeemer. Our 
native sissistants have hitherto been occupied only in 
their owm villages; but there is little doubt that, alter 
the Gospel has been introduced to a distant town or 
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tribe by the inissionar}% these assistants will be en¬ 
abled, with the help of a comparatively small, sum, to 
follow him; and, by reading, toacbiii" to read, ex¬ 
horting, and a humble, devout dej)ortinent, j)rej)arc 
the peo]>\e for jzreater advances in divine knowledf^e, 
undmnider them the clieerrul recipieiils'ol' t/iat civili- 
•y.atioM wliicli the (lo-pel introduces. So fully were 
we eouviuecd (»f the value of such auxiliaries, that, as 
early as ls;}J,\\«> found it’coiiducivc to the iiili rcsts 
of the mission to liavi' rccour.-e to native assistauci', 
employinu-Aaron and I’aulo to eateehi>e the people, 
and lead on im|nirers. In l><-57, stjuie of the inflnen- 
,tial youn;r men ainone: the llatlaros, who were ixood 
readers, cheerfully undertook the task of iustrnelimr 
their nei'jfhhours, hv hohlinu: service and selmol. 
This they did amoiiLr their own |ieopli'. without luinu; 
st\li-d native teachers, and without >tipi‘nil or reward, 
except what the missionaries •spontamonsly irave to 
eneonraire them. 'I’lie lleelmaiia eonvert> lu imr still 
in their infancy, we deemed it neeosary to he cau¬ 
tious in appointiiiL’' ollieial ae:ents,- it heiny an ae- 
ktun^ledired principle that noviets aie very easily 
])uHe(l up ; and in this respect my eolh ae-nes and 
my.self have seen no reason to reirret the caution exer¬ 
cised. Since that period th' v have heen irratlually 
advancins in C'hri.stian knowledire; and we consider 
that there are many who, \fitb the Scriptures in their 
hands, will he able assistants to the missionary, in 
carryujg into efK-ct the evaiiirelization ol' their coun¬ 
trymen. The author has been mueh <rratif)e<l, since 
bis arrival in Enijland, by the* liberality with wbicb 
several churches lja\'e come forward, to provide for a 
number of such as the missionaries shall deem com- 
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petent to the work ; and this without any appeal from 
him, but merely from statements of the importance 
of such auxiliaries. 

At the Kuruman, measures are in progress for 
preparing, hy a particular course of instruction, an 
efficient agency, without which the progress of»the 
Gospel must be tardy in so large a continent, where ’ 
the tribes are in many instances so far separated by 
vast tracts of country, witli little water. The neces¬ 
sity of such a mode of procedure has been forced 
upon the judgment of the author by his experience 
among the different tribes of South Africa for twenty- 
three years. He has had demonstration of the evil. 
arising from the appointment of individuals who 
could scarcely read, and who did not comprehend 
the doctrines they were set up to preach. It is not 
surprising tliat some, with only a small portion of 
the word of God in*their hands, and having few 
opportunities of hearing the voice of the missionary, 
should be found to conceive wild notions; and it 
therefore requires untiring vigilance on the part of 
the missionary to direct these early native efforts^; as 
errors propagated in the commencement of a mission 
are the most difficult to eradicate. It is not enough 
that the hearts of such agents are affected by the 
constraining love of Christ; they should be men 
of good natural understanding and prudence, and, 
at the very least, good readers; and the more their 
understandings are cultivated, the more efficient we 
may expect them to be. 

Having been repeatedly requested by the inha¬ 
bitants of the towns on the Yellow and Kolong 
Rivers to pay them a visit, 1 left home for that 
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purpose near the close of 183G. Pursuing my course 
along the Kolong River, I met large (tongregations 
of attentive readers; and the demands for spelling- 
books were beyond what I could su])ply, I also 
visited Musis, one of the Gritjua Town out-stations, 
and* was delighted to see the imju'evement made 
•anioi\g the Batlapis, by the blessing of God on the 
labours of the hretliren Wright and Hughes. At 
Taung, where Mahura, tlie brother of Mothibi, re¬ 
sides, and wdiere, including the Bamairis, tliere was a 
population of nearly twenty tliousand souls, I j)reached 
to large congregations. As it was well known that 
I had performed some cures, I had numerous pa¬ 
tients brought to me; and, among others, a young 
woman, who, from great exposure to the sun, was 
slightly deranged. It was most gratifying to see the 
sympathy of the chief and relations towards this af¬ 
flicted creature. Knowing their general treatment of 
such diseases, viz., to throw the suflerer into a chasm, 
and cover him with stones, or tie him to a tree, I 
asked one of the roughest characters among the by¬ 
standers why they had not done so wdth this woman. 
“ We heard the word of God at the Kuruman,” was 

the reply.* This was, strictly speaking, a heathen 

% 

• The natives, though afraid of poison, never once suspected that 
the missionaries would do them harm by udiniiiisteriug iiiediciiic. 
They are passionately fond of mc^jcine, and of being bled, believing 
that all diseases lie in the blood. < I have known individuals, after 
I had bound up the arm, open the orifice, and allow the blood to 
flov^ until they fainted. No matter how nauseous a draught may 
he; they will lick their lips even after 4 dose of usaftx'tida. On one 
occasion, I requested a man at a distance to send some one for medi¬ 
cine. He sent his wife j and havdng prepared a bitter dose, I gave 
it into her hand, directing her to give it in two portions, one at sun- 
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town; for though there were a few secret inquirers, 
there weje none who made any profession, although 
most of them had heard the voice of the missionary at 
the Kuruman, before they were driven away by the 
Bergenaars; and tliere had been a constant intercourse 
kept up with the station. Having finished my engage¬ 
ments at this place, I proceeded to the distant, and ' 
isolated village of Mosheu. 

Before relating the particulars of my visit to this 
people, it will be necessary to give some account 
of their chief, whose name is Mosheu. He is a 
Coranna, and, with his people, lived in that seques¬ 
tered part of the country. When he first vi.sited our 
station on the Kuruman, in 183-1, with two or three 
attendants riding on oxen, he was to us an I’.ntire 
stranger. He looked clean, was tolerably well dressed, 
and had a mild and interesting eountenaT\ce. Having 
halted at my door, he asked where he should sleep or 
I)Ut up. On inquiring about the object of his visit, 
he replied, that he had come to see me. This was 
very evident, for he attentively surveyed my per¬ 
son. As 1 had at that time a long black beard, 1 
thought that might be one of the objects of attraction. 
Having feasted his eyes on myself, the family, and 
the various strangc-looking articles constituting the 
furniture and ornaments of the house, he retired for 

the night to an outhouse, '’to which he was directed 

€ 

set, the other at midnight. She made a long face, and begged hard 
that he might take it all .at once, lest they should fall asleep 1 
consented, and down went <he potion into her stomach, when I 
exclaimed, “ It is not for you.” Licking her lips, she asked, with 
perfect composure of countenance, if her drinking it would not cure 
her husband 1 
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for that purpose. On a person being sent to offer 
him supper, we were informed that lie liatl brought 
plenty of food with him. This was so unusual an 
occurrence in the conduct of visitors, that we were 
ratlier puzzled as to his real motive. Indeed we had 
no* ^ireviously known an instance of the kind ; for all 
’ our rfiumerous native guests, noble or ])lebeian, from 
far or near, w'cre always a heavy tax uj)on our stores. 
Whoever they might be, ttiey always c^ame as hungry 
as hawks, and expected to he feasted by the mis¬ 
sionary’s bounty. His conduct divested us of all 
suspicion; and on the following inoming we (tonId 
not helj) looking on him and his attendants with more 
than usual interest. As he could understand tht; 
Sechuana language, he heard a little about the “ one 
thing needful,” although he appeared to listen to what 
was said to him on tlivine subjects witliout any atten¬ 
tion. After remaining two dtiys, he left, apparently 
mueh pleased with his visit. He asked nothing, but 
remarked on leaving, bolding my hand in his, ” I 
came to see you; my visit has given me pleasure; 
and,now 1 return home.” It w'as evident that the 
visit of this stranger was entirely one of cuj’iosity; 
and I afterwards learned, that,^on a journey to see his 
friends on the Yellow JRiver, he had seen one of the 
Wesleyan missionaries, which probably gave- rise to 
the desire of visiting Motifp and the Kuruman. 

After some time he repeated his visit to our sta¬ 
tion, bringing with him a large retinue, which in¬ 
cluded his brother, their wives, and other relations. 
The journey occupied about’five days on ox-back. 
Nothing could equal our surprise, when we discovered 
that he was not far from the kingdom of God, and 

2 Q • 
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that he -was striving, or rather, agonizing to enter. 
All the powers of his soul seemed overwhelmed with 
the contemplation of the love of God. He had only 
to open his lips, and his tears would flow; his expe¬ 
rience was simple, and his aflection ardent. "Wlien, 
asked the causd' of his sorrow, he said, “ When I first 
visited you I had only one heart, but now I have ' 
come with two. I cannot rest, my eyes will not 
slumber, because of the greatness of the things you 
told me on my first visit.” It was evident that an 
especial blessing had descended on the seed sown at 
that time, though it was little more than the outlines 
of Christian doctrine. It also appeared, that during 
his solitary ride across the lonely plains, his mind 
became deeply interested in the subject. On his 
arrival among his own people, he not only began 
to teach them all he had heard, but he desired to af¬ 
fect their hearts; nor did he labour in vain. The cflTorts 
of this inquiring disciple were attended with a bless¬ 
ing. His brother, an intelligent man, had evidently 
derived benefit; while their wives, and others of his 
retinue, were so far interested in the subject as to in¬ 
quire, What shall we do to be saved?” Their 
knowledge was scanty, and their views very imper¬ 
fect, but they believed in the Divine Being, and that 
He sent his Son into the world to save sinners. These 
truths were the spring of* their emotions, and they 
thirsted and sighed for further instruction, and more 
light on subjects of w'hich they possessed but the 
glimmering rays. Delightful was our task to pour 
into their souls the light of heaven, and direct them 
to the Lamb of God. Their deportment was serious 
and devout, their attendance on public and private 
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instruction incessant and unwearied. They prolonged 
their stay, and when compelled to return,- seemed 
anxious to linger a little longer. Their zeal and de¬ 
votion afforded a fine example to others, and it greatly 
cheered our own souls. The few w-ho could not un¬ 
derstand Sechuana, w'ere addressed tfirough one* of 
*our members, who could speak the Coninna language. 
By this means they were, all instructed, though, of 
course, hut partially, in all the distinguishing doc¬ 
trines of the Gosj)el, and they returned home with 
hearts filled with joy. Before Moshcu left, he en¬ 
treated me to visit his distant village. This, from a 
multiplicity of engagements, I could not promise to 
do soon. His affecting appeals and entreaties, how¬ 
ever, overcame me, for holding my hand, and looking 
me earnestly in the face, he said again and again, 
“ Just look at me, and trj’^ to refuse me if you can. 
There are many at home who cannot come so far, 
and I cannot remember all that I have heard ; I shall 
forget some on the road.” A considerable period 
elapsed before, from public work on the station, 
and from translating and printing, I could fulfil my 
promise. Thinking the time long, he was on his way 
with his friends to make anofrier visit, but having 
heard at Motito that I-was on a tour which would 
include his village, he returned, and waited my arrival 
with great anxiety. 

On reaching his village, after having travelled the 
whole day over a rough and bushy country, and 
wallfed much, I was fit only to throw myself down 
to sleep. The moment I entered the village, the hue- 
and-cry was raised, and old and young, mother and 
children, came running together as if it were to see 

2 Q 2 ■ 
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some great prodigy. I received an affectionate wel¬ 
come, and many a squeeze, while about five hundred 
human beings were thrusting themselves forwmd, 
each exerting himself to the utmost of his power, 
to get a shake of the hand. Some, who scarcely 
touched it, trembled as if it had been the paw 
of a lion. It was nearly midnight before .‘they 
would disperse, but their departure was a great 
relief to a wearied man, for their exclamations 
of surprise and their bawling out to one another in 
two languages, was anything but melodious. On 
awaking from a short sleep, and emerging from my 
canopy, before my eyes were thoroughly open, I was 
astonished to find a congregation waiting before the 
wagon, and at the same moment some individuals 
started off to different j)arts of the village to announce 
my appearance. All hastened to the spot; I confess 
I was more inclined fo take a cup of coffee than to 
preach a sermon, for I still felt the fatigues of the 
preceding day. I took my Testament and a hymn- 
book, and with such singers as I had, gave out a 
hymn, read a chapter, and prayed; then taking the 
text, “ God so loved the world,” etc., discoursed to 
them for about an hpur. Great order and profound 
silence were maintained. The scene (so well depicted 
in the vignette in the title-page) was in the- centre 
of the village, composed'of Bechuana and Coraima 
houses, and cattle-folds.'* Some of these contained 
the cattle, sheep, and goats, while other herds were 
strolling about. At a distance a party were approach¬ 
ing, riding on oxen. A few strangers drew near with 
their spearfi and shields, who, on being beckoned to, 
instantly laid them down. The native dogs could not 
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understjind the strange-looking being on the front of 
tlie wagon, holding forth to a gazing throng,* iind they 
would occasionally break the silence with their bark, 
for which, however, they sufiered the penalty of a 
stone or stick hurled at their heads. Two inilk-inaids, 
wdH) had tied their cows to posts, sfbod the whole 
tiraoi with their milking vessels in their hands, as if 
afraid of losing a single sentence. The earnest at¬ 
tention manifested exceeded anything I had ever 
before witnessed, and the countenances of some in¬ 
dicated strong mental excitement. The majority of 
my hearers were Bechuanas, and but few* of tJic Co- 
rannas could not understand the same language. 

After service, I walked to an adjoining i>ool in the 
bed of the river to refresh myself with a wash, hoping 
on my return to get something like a breakfast, but 
found, owing to some mistake, that the kettle was 
not boiling. The j)eople werfi again assembling, and 
again requested me to preach. On begging half an 
hour for refreshment, the chiel’s wife hobbled off to 
her house, au<l immediately returned with a large 
woqflen vessel, full of sour milk, saying, Avith a smile 
on her countenance, “There, drink away, drink 
much, and you will be able to speak long.” Having 
cheerfully accepted this liasty African breakfast, I 
resumed my station, and preached a second time 
to, if possible, a still n/pre attentive congregation. 
"When I had concluded, Any hearers divided into 
companies, to talk the subject over, but others, 
more inquisitive, plied me with questions. While 
thus engaged, my attention was arre.stcd by a .simple- 
looking young man at a short distance, rather oddly 
attired. He wore what was once a pair of trowsers. 
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mm part of one leg still remaining. For a hat he 
ha^part of the skin of a zebra’s head with tlie ears 
' attached, and something not less fantastic about his 
neck. I had noticed this grotesque figure before, but 
such sights are by no means uncommon, as the na¬ 
tives will hang anything about their bodies, either 
for dress or ornament, without the slightest regard 
to appearance. The person referred to was holding 
forth with great animation to a number of people, 
who were all attention. On approaching, I found, 
to my surprise, that he was preaching my sermon 
ov« again, with uncommon precision, and with great 
solemnity, imitating as nearly as he could the gestures 
of the original. A greater contrast could scarcely be 
conceived than the fantastic figure I have described, 
and the solemnity of his language, his subject being 
eternity, while he evidently felt what he spoke. Not 
wishing to disturb him', I allowed him to finish the 
recital, and seeing him soon after, told him that he 
could do what I was sure I could not, that was, preach 
again the same sermon verbatim. He did not appear 
vain of his superior memory. “ When I hear j,ny- 
thing great,” he said, touching lus forehead with his 
finger, “ it remains therje.” This young man died in 
the faith shortly after, before an opportunity was 
afibrded him of making a public profession. 

In the evening, after the cows were milked, and 
the herds had laid themselves down in the folds to 


chew the cud, a congregation, for the third time, 
stood before my wagon. The bright silvery moon, 
holding her way through a cloudless starry sky, and 
shining on many a sable face, made the scene pecu¬ 
liarly solemn and impressive, while the deepest atten- 
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tion was paid to the subject, wliich was the importance 
of religion illustrated by Scripture cliaracteiji. After 
thp service, they lingered about the wagon, making 
many inquiries, and repeating over and over again 
what they had heard. Mosheu very kindly j)resented 
a sheep the evening before for myself und j)eople, sind 
the#wives took care tliat we should not want milk. 
It had been a day of incessant s])eaking, and at a 
late hour I was thankful to retire to rest with the 
hum of voices around the wagon. 

llie following day, Monday, was no less busy, for 
though the wind was very high, so as to prevent a 
public service in the morning, 1 was engaged ad¬ 
dressing different parties at tlieir ov\n dwellings, and 
teaching them to read. They thought that it would 
be a ffne thing indeed to be able to read books 
in common with myself, and suj)posing that there 
was some royal road to learning, they very simply 
imagined the art could be accpiired by a single 
exertion of the mental energies, or by some secret 
charm which they thought I might possess. I had 
administered medicine to some few sick, and one who 
was seriously ill derived much benefit from having a 
quantity of blood taken from Jicr arm ; and as doctors 
among the Bcchuanas generally unite ]>hysic and 
charms, they very naturally thought that 1 might be 
able to charm the kno\rtcdge of reading into their 
heads. I also addressedAhose who knew only the 
Coranna language through an interpreter. When 
another deeply interesting evening service had closed, 
the people seemed resolved {o get all out of me they 
could. All would learn to read there and then. A 
few remaining spelling-books were sought out, and’ 
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the two or three young people I had with me were 
each enclosed within a circle of scholars all eager' 
. »to learn. Some were compelled to be content with 
only shouting out the names of the letters, which were 
rather too small to be seen by the whole circle, with 
only the light of the moon. While this rather noisy 
exercise was going on, some of the principal men, 
with whom I was conversing, thought they would 
also try their skill in this new art. 

It was now late, and both mind and body were 
jaded ; but nothing would satisfy them—1 must teach 
them also. After a search, I found, among some waste 
paper, a large sheet alphabet, with a comer and two 
letters tom off. This was laid down on the ground, 
when all knelt in a circle round it, and, of course, the 
letters were viewed by some standing just upside 
down. I commenced pointing with a stick, and 
when I pronounced onb letter, all hallooed out to 
some purpose. When I remarked that perhaps we 
might manage with somewhat less noise, one replied, 
he was sure the louder he roared, tlie sooner would 
his tongue get accustomed to the “seeds,” as,he 
called the letters. As it was growing late, I rose to 
straighten my back, wliich was beginning to tire, 
when I observed some young folks coming dancing 
and skipping towards me, who, without any cere¬ 
mony, seized hold of me. ^ Oh, teach us the ABC 
with music,” every one criid, giving me no time to 
tell them it was too late. I found they had made 
this discovery through one of my boys. There were 
presently a dozen or more surrounding me, and re¬ 
sistance was out of the question. Dragged and 
pushed, I entered one of the largest native houses. 
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which was instantly crowded. The tunc of “ Anld 
lang syne” was pitched to ABC, eacli succeeding 
round was joined by succeeding voices till cveiy tongue 
was vocal, and everj' countenance beamed with heart¬ 
felt satisfaction. The longer they sang the more free¬ 
dom was felt, and “ Auld lang syne” wits echoed to the 
‘farthest comer of the village. The strains which infuse 
pleasurable emotions into the sons of the North, were 
no less potent among these children of the South. 
Those who had retired to their evening’s sluinber.s, 
sup])Osing that we were holding a night sendee, came ; 
“ for music,” it is said, “ charms the savasre ear.” 
It certainly does, piuticularly the natives of Southern 
Africa, who, however degraded they may have be¬ 
come, still retain that refinement of taste, which 
enables them to appreciate those tunes vs Inch arc 
distinguished by melody and softness. After two 
hours* singing and pulling, 1 obtained ])ermis.sion, 
though with some ditiiculty of consent, and greater 
of egress, to leave them, now comparatively profi¬ 
cient. It vs'as between two and thrc*e in the morning. 
Woiji out in mind and body, 1 laid nsysclf down in 
my wagon, caj) and shoes and all, just to have a few 
hours’ sleep, prcparatoiy to dtj)arture on the coining 
day. As the ” music .hall” was not far from my 
jiillow, there was little chance of sleeping soundly, 
for the young amateurs sec4ued unwearied, and ABC 
to *“ Auld lang syne” went c&i till I was ready to wish it 
at John-o’-Groat’s house. The company at length 
dispersed, and awaking in the morning after a brief 
repose, I was not a little surprised to hear the old 
tune in every corner of the village. The maids milk¬ 
ing the cows, and the boys tending the calves, were 
humming their alphabet over again. 
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Before my departure I collected the people once 
more, and gave them some general directions how to 
act in their isolated position, so as to benefit by what 
they had heard; recommending, if it were quite im¬ 
practicable for them, as a body, to remove to the 
vicinity of a missionary station, to visit either outs at 
the Kuruman, or that at Motito, and both when con-* 
venient; and concluded by strongly pressing on the 
minds of all, the importance of acquiring the know¬ 
ledge of reading, and urging the Corannas to acquire 
the Sechuana language. While here I received a 
message from a distant Coranna village, in the form 
of a memorial, from the chiefs and peoj)le, to go and 
stay some time with them, and make books in their 
language, as I had done in the Sechuana. From 
these mesvsengers I could gather, that they supposed 
that to reduce their click-clack langiiage into writing, 
and to make books, wduld be the work of only a few 
days. This induced me to be the more earnest with 
those who were living in contact with the Bechuanas, 
and had become partially acquainted with their lan¬ 
guage, to cultivate the same with increasing diligence. 

Having made all necessary arrangements, I de¬ 
parted. The whole pqpulation of the village accom¬ 
panied me to a considerable distance, when they all 
stood gazing after me till my wagon was concealed 
/rom their view by a thicket of acacias. The solita/y 
ride afforded time for reflection, and improvement of 
the past. I felt my heart overflow with gratitude for 
what Grod had permitted me to witness during those 
three days. 1 felt assured some good had been done, 
and it has often afforded pleasurable emotions to look 
back on the dawn of the emergence of immortal 
beings from the moral darkness of many geneititions. 
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Mosheu and his people made ver}' pleasing ad¬ 
vances in Christian knowledge, and so eager were 
they to benefit by the instructions of the missionaries, 
that at a considerable sacrifice of time and comfort, 
they made frequent journeys to the Kuruman. It 
wa»an interesting spectacle to see fortj’’ or fifty men, 
‘women, and children, coming over the plain, all 
mounted on oxen, and bringing with them a number 
of milch cows, that they’might not be too burden¬ 
some either to the missionaries or the people. Their 
object was to obtain instruction; and they would re¬ 
main at Motito and the Kuruman for more than two 
months at a time, diligently attending to all the 
opportunities afforded; and Andries, the brother of 
Mosheu, being the more talented individual, was soon 
after appointed schoolmaster, and under his humble 
and devoted labours they made wonderful progress. 
What they valued for themsdves they were anxious 
to secure to their children, and Mosheu left his 
daughter to the care of Mrs. Mofiiit, for education, 
while Andries committed his son to that of Mr. 


Leuiue, at Motito; both of whom made most satis¬ 
factory progress, not only in reading and vrtitiag, hut 
the daughter in needlework, and in gfmeral domestic 
-employments. On her return from Cape Town, 
when the author came to England, she died of the 


measles, after giving inost'^deasing 
was prepared for the great *change. 


evidence that she 
Mr. Lemue, who 


visited her father’s village shortly after this event, re¬ 


marks, in a letter, how forcibly his mind w'as struck 


with the mighty change Christianity had produced on 
a people who, when sorrowing without hope, would 
have revolted at the idea of visiting a spot where the 


remains of a dear relative lay, but who could now, 
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looking forward to immortality, sit on the grave 
bf one.beloved, and with hallowed pleasure talk of 
the “ rest that remains for the people of Gk)d,” and 
the certain prospect of meeting her in the heavenly 
world. 

In consequence of the locality of Mosheu’s people, 
the distance from our station being one hundred* 
and fifty miles, they have been given over to the 
Paris Society, and a missionary went a year ago 
to reside among them. To this brief detail the 
following fact may be added, wliich has been com¬ 
municated since my visit to England. This little 
Christian band had met, on a sabbath morning, with 
the people in the centre of the village, to hold the 
early prayer-meeting before the services of the day.* 
They were scarcely seated, when a party of marauders 
approached from the interior, whither tl^ey had gone 
for plunder, and not having succeeded to their wishes, 
had determined to attack this Coranna village on their 
return. Mosheu arose, and begged the people to sit 
still and trust in Jehovah, while he went to meet the 
marauders. To his inquiry, what they wanted,, the 
appalling reply was, “ Your cattle; and it is at your 
peril you raise a weapon to resist.”—“ Tliere are my 
cattle," replied the chief, and then retired and re¬ 
sumed his position at the prayer-meeting. A hymn 
was sung, a chapter read*, and then all kneeled in 
prayer to God, who oniy» could save them in their 
distresses. The sight was too sacred and solemn to 

« 

* When Alldries was once asked by the author how they spent 
the sabbath, he replied with great simplicity, “ We read much in 
God’s word, and pray and sing, and read again, and again, and 
again, and explain what wc know to those who do not understand 
tlie Sechiiana language.” 
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be gazed on by such a band of ruffians: they all 
withdrew from the spot, without touching, a single 
article belonging to the people. 

Before closing the account of the Bechuaua inis> 
sion, it will be proper to state, that during the years 
1887, 1838, a rich blessing descended on the labours 
of tte brethren at home, at the out-stations, and, 
indeed, at every place where the Gospel was read and 
preached. Large additioni of Bechuanas to the church 
at GriquaTown have already been noticed; and in 1838, 
great accessions were made to that of the Kuruman. 
Under the very efficient and assiduous superintend¬ 
ence of Mr. Edwards, the number of readers con¬ 
nected with the mission had increased in equal ratio ; 
while the Lifant School, commenced and caiTicd on 
by Mrs. Edwards^with the assistance of a native girl, 
gave the highest satisfaction. The people made rapid 
advances in civilization; sotne purchasing wagons, 
and breaking in their oxen for those labours which 
formerly devolved on tlie female sex. The use of 
clotliing became so general, that the want of a mer¬ 
chant was greatly felt, to supply the demands for 
British commodities. This induced us to invite Mr. 
D. Hume, in whom we placed implicit confidence, 
who had already traded mu^i with the natives, and 
travelled a great distance into the interior, to take up 
his constant abode on the station fur that - pur{>ose. 
He built himself a housej and the measure has suc¬ 
ceeded beyond our expectations. Mr. H. had also ren¬ 
dered a very considerable amount of gratuitous labour, 
in assisting the late Mr. Hugh Millen in raising the 
w’alls of the chapel,. and subsequently in finishing it. 
The place of worship w’as so far in readiness, that it 
was opened in November, 1838. This was a deeply 
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interesting season to all, and especially to the mis¬ 
sionaries,- and the church which has been gathered 
from among the heathen. Between eight and nine 
hundred entered those walls, now sacred to the ser¬ 
vice of Jehovah. A deep sense of the Divine presence 
was felt during^ the services on that memorable qdta- 
sion. The Rev. P. Lemue, of Motito, took part‘with 
the resident missionaries in the solemnities. In the 
afternoon of the following sabbath, one hundred and 
fifty members united in commemorating the dying 
love of Him who had redeemed them by his blood, 
and brought them, by his providence and grace, from 
tribes—some very distant—to participate in the hea¬ 
venly banquet. Many, with eyes suffused with tears, 
compared their present happy condition with the 
ignorance and degradation from winch they had been 
graciously delivered. The church has since increased 
to two hundred and thirty. 

Mothibi, the chief of the Batlapis, had long turned 
a deaf ear to the invitations of the Gospel, and his 
declining years and fading faculties led us to fear 
that he was following some of his contemporades 
who had died without hope, after having possessed 
abundant means of becoming wise unto salvation. 
By a letter, however, lately received from Mr. 
Edwards, we have the following delightful intelligence, 
which cannot fail to proclaim to all the potency of 
the everlasting Gospel to ot.e who ivas truly subdued 
by it in the eleventh hour. Two of his sons, with 
their wives, were already members of the church, ahd 
Mahuto, his wife, was'some years ago baptized by 
the Griqua missionaries. 

“ Mothibi, oar old king, feeble from age, stood forth y|ith others 
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to make a public profcBsion of his faith, by being baptized. lie 
has for some time been reckoned among the dead ; his people view¬ 
ing him as one of the pu,st generation. 1 had heard, a few months 
before he last visited us, that he was becoming much concerned 
about the state of his soul, and could no longer conceal his fears 
which only increased the longer he kept silent. Being quite over¬ 
whelmed, he made known his alarm to the believejrs, and requested 
,their counsel and sympathy. Morisanyane, the native reader at his 
residence, was m.-ide useful to him. Mothibi at length urgently 
entreated his sons ‘ to take him to Kuruman, to sec his own mis¬ 
sionaries;’ immediately on his arrival, he bent his feeble steps to 
the mission .house. Never before, I believe, did he visit a mis- 
^ sioinary with so much anxiety and diffidence. 1 found him nut 
inclined to speak much, but rather to hear what might be said to 
him. lie said, however, that ‘ he had come to speak about his 
soul—that he w.-is an old man, great from age, but without under¬ 
standing : there is nothing left,’ he exclaimed, ‘ but my old bones 
and withered skin ; 1 heard the word from the beginning (twenty- 
five years ago,) but never understood, and now have no rest night 
nor day ; my soul is sorrowful, and burning with anguish ; my heart 
is sick, and rises into ray throat; my mind is dark, and my memory 
cannot retain the good word; but though it forsakes me, it docs me 
good; it leaves something behind in my soul, which 1 cannot 
explain, but which causes me to hope. 1 wish to cast myself at the 
feet of Jesus the Son of God, in hope and expectation that he will 
have mercy upon me. I feel that it will be my wisdom to sit at the 
feet o£ believers, who are grown to manhood in knowledge, to be 
ever instructed by them in the paths of duty and salvation.’ 

“ On inquiring among those who had observed him of late, I 
found that they all thought favourably of him, for they had seen 
him weep repeatedly over his sins, and his lost state as a sinner. 
He expressed ardent desires to lir^and die at the feet of Christ, and 
to be united to his people; and th|rc being no scriptural objection, 
he was proposed, and received by the church in this place. Though 
the rightful chief of 20,000 Bechiianas, Mothibi stood with as much 
hun^lity as others of his people beside him, whom he formerly con¬ 
sidered as his ‘servants’ or ‘dogs,’ to receive the ordinance of 
baptism. He may not be a bright star among the believers, but if 
enabled to follow up his desire, ‘ to live and die at the feet of Jesus,’ 
though he go halting the few remaining days of his life, he will be 
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at last deceived to glory, a monument of what grace can do even in 
the eleventh hour.” 

In reference to this pleasing event, Mr, Hamilton 
remarks, “ Things are now coming to close quarters. 
The surrounding heathen chiefs are in a state of con¬ 
sternation at the father of their cause embracing the, 
faith, and becoming a little child in the kingdom of 
Cod; and on being assured that this is really tl)e 
case, shake their heads as mournfully as if he were 
dead.” 

It is a remarkable fact, that some of the heathen 
chiefs, upwards of one hundred miles distant, are 
opposed to the introduction of the Gospel among 
their people, though they view missionaries as their 
benefactors, receive them with civility, and attend 
upon their ministry; when, at the same time, those 
of more distant tribes^ are anxiously desiring to have 
missionaries both for themselves and their people. 
To us this is not at all surprising, the latter being 
sensible only of the temporal benefits enjoyed by 
those who have received the Gospel, but comparatively 
ignorant of the strict requirements of the wotd of 
God; while such as live nearer, and have mingled 
with Christians, often have the enmity of their carnal 
hearts aroused by witnessing the havoc it makes 
among their heathenish ^mstoms and darling sins, 
without having tasted the (blessedness of being turaed 
from them to serve the living God.* 

* Mr. Edwanls, accompa^iicd by one of tbe younger mission^Jes, 
has lately gone into Uie interior, with the prospect of commencing 
a mission among the llahonc tribes. 
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The Basnto Mission—The speech of Moslieslie—Extendeil o])(!r.'i- 
lions—Oinnijmtenee of the (Jospel — Hope for Afriea— 'I'he Nijrer 
expedition—The duty of the ('hiireh of Christ—Anlici|):ited 
results—Potency of the Scriptures—Ajrreeidde surprise—Chris¬ 
tian hos])itality. 

Having already exceeded the limits oi' the present 
work, the author feels it necessary to confine tint 
different subjects on which lie intended to diliife, 
within a very narrow comptiss. It is witli the gi ctitest 
satisfaction he refers to the French sind Wesleyan 
brethren in the Basuto country, south-east of the 
Kuruinan, whose labours have been abundantly blessed 
not »nJy in that district but to the borders of the 
Colony. Mosheshe, king of the Basutos, had long 
desired to receive a missionary, in order to firocure 
for his subjects those advantages which he had heard 
other tribes had derived from the residence of a mis- 
sioiiary among them. Aftej’ long reflection, in 1833, 
he sent two hundred oxen* to some of his servants, 
ordering them to go and find the great chief of the 
whidb people, and obtain from Jiim, in exchange for 
the cattle, men capable of instructing his subjects. 
His servants obeyed; but, after a few days’ march, 
they fell in with some Corannas who deprived them 

2 R 
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of their cattle. This adverse circumstance did not 
discourage Mosheshe; for, havjng heard that a Griqua 
from our missionary station at Philippolis was hunting 
in his dominions, he sent for him, inquired respecting 
the object and labours of the missionaries, and en¬ 
treated the stranger’s assistance in the accomplish¬ 
ment of his wishes. This was promised ; and os. the ' 
Griqua’s return to Philippolis, he related the affair 
to his missionary; and it is worthy of remark, that 
just at this juncture three missionaries from the Paris 
Society arrived at the station. They were on their 
way to the Bechuanas beyond the Kuruman; but, 
on learning this circumstance, they could not but 
consider it as an unequivocal call, which they were 
bound to obey. That was a 2 )art of the country 
which had been but little traversed by Euroi)eans, 
and had been made the theatre of crime and blood¬ 
shed by the Bergenadrs, The brethren arrived in 
July, 1833, when Mosheshe gave them a most 
friendly reception, and assisted in selecting a suitable 
spot for a mission station, which they called Morija. 
Messrs, Casalis, Arbousset, and Gosselin, commgnccd 
this important mission, and they now exert an in¬ 
fluence over at least twelve thousand souls. Public 
worship is well attended, and the Sabbath pimctually 
observed, by those of the people who make a pro¬ 
fession of the Christian Religion. The unremitting 
and self-denying labours <of these valuable men liave 
been remarkably blessed, and their hands have been 
strengthened by additional labourers from the same 
Society. They have translated portions of the wor4 
of life into the native language. The influence ex¬ 
erted by Mosheshe over the minds of the people has 
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been a most effective auxiliary to the labours of our 
brethren. The following remarks, in a speech of his, 
taken from the journal of J. Backhouse, Esq., who 
himself heard it, will show tliat he is a man of con¬ 
siderable talent:— 

“Rejoice, you Makare and Mukatchani ! you r\»U'rs of citios, 
rojoicc! We liavc all reason to rejoice on areonnt of tlie news we 
h.ivc heard. There arc a }'reat many sayii){;s ainoii^ men. Ainon^ 
them some arc true, and some are false-; hut the false have re¬ 
mained with us, and multiplied; therefore we ou^ht to ])ick up 
carcfidly the truths we he.ar, lest they should he lost in the ruhhish 
of lies. Wo arc told that wc have all been created hy oiu; Ileinj;, 
and that we all spring from one man. Sin entered man’s heart 
when he ate the forhithlen fruit, and wc have g'A sin from hitn. 
These men say that they have sinned; iind what is sin in them 
is sin in us, because wc come from one stock, and their hearts 
and ours arc one thing. Ye Makare have heard these words, and 
you say they arc lies. Jf these words do not contpier, the fault 
will lie witli yoti. You say yon wijl not believe what you do not 
understand. Look at tin egg! If a man break it, there comes 
only a watery and yellow substance out of it; hut if it he jiiae.ed 
under the w-ings of a fowl, there comes a living thing from it. M'ho 
can understand this ? Who ever knew' how the heat of flic lien 
produced the chicken in tlie egg? This is ineomprehensihie to us, 
yet Ve do not deny the fact. Let us do like llnr hen. Let us place 
these truths in our hearts, as the hen does the eggs under her wings; 
let us sit upon them, and take lli^- same pains, and something 
new will come of them.” 

Mosheshe’s son is a convert, and several have been 
admitted into cliurcli fellowship. In 1840 they bad 
a large number of candiefates. “ Thus,” they writei 
“ the hope of the missionary has not been deceived ; 
for under the influence of Chwstianity there has been 
effected a sensible amelioration in the mind, character, 
and manners of the natives.” Nor can we overlook 
the remarkable successes which liave crowned the 

2 K 2 
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labours of Messrs. Rolland and Pellisser, of the same 
Society, located among the Bechuanas of the Caledon 
River. 

The Wesleyans had laboured among the Barolongs 
alternately at Makuase, Platberg, and Boochap, on 
the Yellow River, and eventually removed with their 
people to the Newlands, in the country of the Basu- 
tos. Among the Barolongs,. Basutos, Mantatees, and 
Coi'annas, they have flourishing stations, and the 
Divine blessing evidently rests upon their labours. 
Chapels have been erected at all the principal places. 
A printing-press is in operation, the work of civiliza¬ 
tion is advancing, and youths are under tuition for 
native agency ; on which subjects copious information 
is before the public. 

It is impossible to look to the noble band of 
Church, Wesleyan, and ^Baptist missionaries-, on the 
west coast, without being compelled to acknowledge 
the special blessing from on high which has rested 
upon their labours; and to admire the zeal of these 
men of God, who, with their lives in their hands, 
venture on those pestiferous shores. The result- of 
their truly self-denying labours at once solves the 
problem : it is now demonstrated that the Gospel can 
transform these aceldamas, these dens of crime, vfeep- 
iDg,and woe, into abodes of purity, happiness, and love. 

I leave these details of, missionary labour to the 
judgment of the reader, wlio must now be in some 
measure acquainted with the character and extent of 
the operations of the hoiidon Missionary Society, m 
■ well as those of others, on behalf of the greatly in¬ 
jured and still suffering tribes of Southern Africa. 
From what has been stated, it must be evident, that 
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if the tribes which still survive the devastation.^ to 
which they have been exposed, are to l)c «aved from 
annihilation, it must be by the diffusion of the Gospel. 
It is omnipotent; and if we had only a tithe of the 
money which is exi>ended on the defence of our 
oolonies against incursions of barbiwous nations, avc 
covid adoi)t those means which, under the jiromised 
blessing of Him who lioldctb tlie reins of universal 
sway, and who willetb ‘that all should come to the 
knowledge of the truth and be saved, would bring 
them under the reign of the Prince of Peace. And 
melancholy as is the past history of At’rica, we are 
fully waiTantcd to anticipate that the warlike and 
savage tribes of that immense continent will ere long 
jiresent a scene, in the intelligence, liolincss, and haii- 
juness of its regenerated nations, which Avill far exceed 
the most sanguine expectations of tho.se who have 
laboured, and arc still lalwuring, in behalf of her 
afllicted children. If we bring within the mind’s 
view the history of that vast jmrtion of our earth,— 
to only one speck on the surface of which the author 
has been directing the attention of the reader,—can 
we refrain from exclaiming, O Africa! how vast, 
how overwhelming thy burdim ! How numberless thy 
WTongs,—the prey of fiendi.sTi men,—the world’s great 
mart of rapine, bondage, blood, and murder! On no 
part of earth’s surface, in no state or condition of 
hiankind, can we find a*parallel to thy woes! Thy 
skies have been obscured with smoke of towns in 
thimes!—thy lovely landscapes and sunny groves 
transformed to lions’ dens !—thy burning deserts be¬ 
dewed with the agonizing tears of bereaved mothers ! 
—and thy winds have re-cchoed back to thy blood¬ 
stained soil the orphan’s cry., the widow’s wail! 
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There is yet hope for Africa. The deep groan of 
her untold- sorrows has been responded to by the 
sympathies of the British heart. Her almost bound¬ 
less plains have invited the enterprise of nations; a 
vast amount of property has been expended, and a 
still greater sacrihee of life and talent has been made, 
to heal her bleeding wounds ; but are these to suffice, 
or have we paid the debt we owe ? Are we, on slight 
discouragement, to abandoii the noble project of 
Africa’s salvation ? Have all the energies which have 
been employed been spent in vain ? Siu^ly not. 
They have been the developments of moral worth, 
the results of Christian philanthropy. We have 
thereby become better acquainted with her real con¬ 
dition, more conversant with her wrongs, and more 
convinced that it is to the everlasting Gospel we 
must look, as the instrument to chase away the mass 
of darkness brooding on< her bosom. Yes, her un¬ 
known regions must be explored by the messengers 
of the churches, and lier vast moral wastes must be 
watered by the streams of life. The truth of God 
is the grand engine by which the demon of slavery 
will be repelled from her shores, and her sable sons 
and daughters made to sit under their own vine and 
fig-tree—when her ransomed millions shall reiterate 
from shore to shore her jubilee. 

Yes, even novf thy beams 
Suffuse the twilight of the nations. Light 
Wakes in the region where gr^ darkness veil’d 
The people. They who in death’s shadow sat 
Shall hail that glorious rising ; for the shade 
Prophetic shrinks before the dawning ray 
That cast it: forms of. earth that interposed 
Shall vanish, scatter’d like the dusky clouds 
Before the exultant morn; and central day, 
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All shadowlcss, even to the polos sliall reign. 

Volume of God ! tlioti art tliat eastern star 
Vliich leads to Ohrist; soon shall thy eircuil reaeh 
Hound earth’s circumference, in <'very tongue, 

Hevealing to all nations—what the heavens 
Bill shadow forth—the glory of the Lord.^ 

> 

Altlxougli llie noble sclicine of aseend'ms; the Nifrcr, 
for the pnrjtose of strutterin" the blessings of peace 
and jxlcuty in the centre of Africa, has in a tnetusure 
failed, it has taught the world what England can do, 
and what .she is ready to do agtvin. It has taught the 
Africans that their cause is not forgotten at the foot 
of the British throne, and that it has jiledged itself to 
encourage every jxrojeet calculated to bring about tlie 
anticipated event, when Ethio|>ia will .stretch forth her 
hands unto God. 'I’liis subject has occupied the 
attention of the noblest minds in our kingdom, and 
tile excellent of the earth arc generally agreed that, in 
order to civilize we must evangelize Africa. Nothing 
can he more to the point than the following extract 
from the valuable work on the Slave Trade, and its 
Remedy, by Sir T. I*’. Buxton, who has so long la¬ 
boured with intense interest to alleviate the sad con¬ 
dition of untutored minds, and to eradicate “ that 
gigantic and accursed tree tvhiith for ages has nour¬ 
ished beneath its .shadow, lamentations, mourning, and 
woe.” “ Nationally ant^religiously the duty is plain,” 
"Continues that great pliilauthropist; “ we have been 
put in trust witJi Christianity; we have been the 
depositaries of a pure and holy faith, which incul¬ 
cates the most expanded benevolence; and yet have 
not only neglected, a.s a nation, to confer upon Africa 
any real benefit, but Imvc inflicted upon it a positive 

* “ star iii llic Kuiil,” _I>y Juiiiuh Couder, Esij. ‘ * 
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evil. Covetousness lias dimmed our moral percep¬ 
tions of duty, and paralysed our efforts during many 
generations; and now that the nation has awakened 
from its lethargy, it is Iiigh time to act up to the 
principles of our religion. 

“Africa still .lies in her blood. She wants ovr 
missionaries, our schoolmasters, our Bibles,—all fhe 
machineiy we possess, for ameliorating her wretched 
conditiou. Shall we, w'ith a* remedy that may safely 
be aj)plied, neglect to heal her wounds ? Shall "we, 
on whom the lamp of life shines, refuse to disperse 
her darkness ? 

“ If there bo any consolation in Christ, if any com¬ 
fort of love, if any fellowship of the Spirit, if any 
bowels of mercies ; we must awake to the duty, 
amidst eveiy difficulty, of'freely and liberally distri¬ 
buting to others those rich and abundant blessings 
* which have been intrusted to us. 

“ Missionaries find less difficulty than any other 
class of persons, perhaps, in winning the confidence 
of the native tribes. The secret of their success is, 
the spirit of fair-dealing, and the manifestation of 
upright auddlgltevolent intentions, which they carry 
with them. I^ese speak to all men, but especially to 
the unciviliEl^, in a lan^age wliich they accurately 
comprehend, and to which they freely respond.” 

Tliese principles speak for, themselves, and they 
ought to spei^^Rl^r the destmies of unborn millions/ 
as well adf tblpEllillions who now exist, are at stake. 
To rescue AMcd from the abyss of misery in whiclj 
she has been plunged, as the same able advocate 
writes, “ Let missionaries and schoolmasters, the 
plough and spade, go together, and agriculture 
will flourish, Ihe avenues of legitimate commerce will 
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be opened, confidence' between nritan and man will be 
inspired, whilst civilization will advance as the natural 
effect, and Christianity operate as the proximate cause 
of the hajipy chanjje.” 

The jireceding cliajiters shoiv what has been accom¬ 
plished among the tribes in the southern portions 
of yds vast continent. What now remains to be 
done, but to go uj) and take ])Ossession of the land ? 
The means have been dc’seribed, and oiir prosj)ects 
are inviting; avenues have been o])cned up ; transla¬ 
tions of the word of Cod have been made into dif¬ 
ferent languages a native agency is in oi)eration. 
The once enslaved negroes of the slave-cultured 
islands of the west, unmanacled, and freemen in the 
Jjord, arc now ready to go and proclaim the liberty 
of the Gospel to their captive brethren, while creation 
is groaning for her redemption. are warranted 
to expect, from what has ali’eady occurred, great and 
glorious results, as the conseciuence of the simple 
distribution of scriptural truth, and the influence of 
that truth in connifvion with native agency. When 
onl^'^ the Gospel of Luke was printed in the language, 
and the first edition of Scrijiture lessons had been 

* Since tlic author arrived in Eii^riaiid, lie lias liccn enabled, by 
tbc munificence of Ibc JlritiNli Jind F()rei;;ri IJible .Society, to carry 
through the press a translation of the New Testaineii t and the 
rsuhiis in the Scchuana language, some thousands o‘f which have 
been sent out to the interior of T>outhern Africa, to supply the in¬ 
creasing wants of a people rapidly acquiring the art of reading; 
thousands of them being able already to read in tbeir own langutige 
the wonderful works of God. A large edition of the Scripture 
Lemns has also been printed, the wh«*le expense of which has been 
defrayed by a number of the Society of Friends. Numcrotis ele¬ 
mentary works and tracts have emanated from printing-presses in 
the Bechuana country. 
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put into the hands of the natives, Mr. Hughes, 
writing to the Author from an out-station, made the 
following striking remarks :— 

“ Tlie good work here is making progress. What 
has been accomplished by feeble means (in our eyes) 
makes me exclaim, ‘ What hath God wrought?’ The 
sword of the Sjiirit is truly in unskilled hands, "but 
it hath shown itself two-edged. Its success here is 
evidently not owing to the hand that wields it, but to 
its own native })ower and destination from above. 
.Icsus and the ajiostlcs teach here without any human 
infirmity intruding between them and the hearts of 
the hearers. The great principles of the IJible Society 
are exemplified here, the sim]>le reading and study of 
the IJible iilonc will convert the world. The mission¬ 
ary’s work i.s, fo gain for it admi.ssion and attention, 
and then let it speak for itself. The simplicity of 
means in connexion wiih tlie greatness of the effect, 
is (piile in character with its Divine Author. To Him 
be all the pniise.” 

The vast importance of having the Scriptures in the 
language of the natives, will be seen when we look 
on the scattered towns and hamlets which stud the 
interior, over which one language, with slight varia¬ 
tions, is spoken as far as the Equator. When taught 
to read, they have in their hands the means not only 
of recovering them from their natural darkness, but 
of keeping the lamp of life ‘burning even amidst com¬ 
paratively desert gloom. In one of my early journeys 
with some of my companions, we came to a heathen 
village on the banks of the Orange River, between 
Namaqua-land and the Griqua country. We had 
travelled far, and were hungry, thirsty, and fatigued. 
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From the fear of heinsj exposed to lions, we preferred 
remaining at the village to proceeding dnfing Ihe 
niglit. The ])eoj)le at the village rather roughly di¬ 
rected ns to halt at a distance. Wc asked water, but 
they would not supply it. 1 offered the three or four 
buttons which still remained on my jacket for a little 
milk^ this also was refused. VVe ha<l the prnspect 
of another huiurry night at a distance from water, 
though within sight of the’river. We found it diffi¬ 
cult to reconcile ourselves to our lot, for, in addition 
to repeated rebuffs, the manner of the villagers ex¬ 
cited suspicion. When twilight drew on, a woman 
approached from the height beyond which the village 
111)'. She bore on her head a bundle of wood, and 
had a vcs.sel of milk in her hand. The latter, without 
opening her lips, she handed to us, laid down the 
wood, and returned to the village. A second time 
she a])proachod with a cooking vessel on her head, 
and a leg of mutton in one hand, and water in lire 
other. S\\e sat down without sayiivg a word, ]>re- 
pared the fire, and put on the meat. Wc asked her 
again and again who she was. She remained .silent, 
till aflcetionately entreated to give us a reason for 
such unlooked-for kindness to strangers. The soli¬ 
tary tear stole down her sable cheek, when she re¬ 
plied, “ I love Him whose servant you are, and surely 
it is my duty to give you* a cup of cold water in his 
ndme. My heart is full, therefore I cannot speak the 
joy I feel to see you in this out-of-the-world place.” 
Oi) learning a little of her history, and that she W'as a 
solitarj’ light burning in a dark‘place, I asked lier how 
I she kept up the life of God in her soul in the entire 
t absence of the communion of saints. She drew from 
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her bosom a copy of the Dutch New Testament, which 
slic had received from Mr. Helm when in his school 

i 

some years previous, before slie had been compelled 
by her connexions to retire to her present seclusion. 
“ This,” she said, “ is the fountain whence 1 drinh ; 
this is the oil which mahes my lain]) burn.” 1 looked 
on the precious relic, |)rinted by the British’ and 
Foreign Bible Society, and the reader may conceive 
how I felt, and my believing companions with me, 
when we met with this disci])lc, and mingled our 
sympathies and prayers togethei’ at the throne of our 
heavenly Father. Cjlouv to (»oi) in tiik niciiEST, 

AND ON EARTH I’EACE, GOOD WILI, TO MEN ! 
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